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heep Your Copies 
of the 


JOURNAL UF 
HUME ECUNUMILS 


in this 


Handsome Hinder 


You probably keep most of your JOURNALs now. 


They hold such a wealth of information on so many 


subjects. 


ticular issue and not be able to locate it. 


Here is an attractive binder that will preserve your 


JOURNALs for convenient use. It will hold a 
year’s issues. Copies can be inserted, one at a time, 
simply by the snap of a flat unbreakable wire. 
And, best of all, the binder opens flat like a bound 
book which makes it easy to handle and every page 


easy to read. 


Priced at $3.00 


But how maddening to look for a par- 





All Together 


and 
Protected 


This fine, sturdily constructed binder, handsomely 
bound in dark blue with the AHEA seal embossed 
in gold, will hold 10 complete issues of the mag- 
azine. It will preserve your magazines—no tear- 
ing, creasing, and fraying of copies that you want 


to save for future reference. 
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If you are interested in becoming a dietitian, 
you may be eligible for Air Force sponsorship 
of your civilian dietetic internship. 

As an Air Force officer in the Medical Spe- 
tialist Corps, you will have the opportunity to 
experience a way of life that is both stimulat- 
ing and rewarding. After internship, you will 
join a group of specialists who are an integral 
part of the Aerospace Team. Both at work and 
off duty, you will find them to be a group that 
makes “belonging” not just a pleasure... but 
a privilege. 

Interested? Then just clip and mail this 
coupon. Naturally, there is no obligation. 
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US. Air Force 


There's a place for professional achievement 


on the Aerospace Team 
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| . . 
: Mail this coupon today : 
| Air Force Medical Specialist Information | 
Dept. CHEO12, Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C 
1 am a Home Economics student. Please send me details on the | 
l Air Force sponsored civilian dietetic internship 
: Name Phone Number 
| Street 
City County _State 
| 
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Gerber Products Company is intro- 
ducing three new baby foods on a 
national basis, Strained Oatmeal with 
Applesauce and Bananas, Strained 
Mixed Cereal with Applesauce and 
Bananas and a new meat product, 
Strained Ham. Gerber Strained Ham 
was developed by the combined skills 
of Gerber baby food specialists and 
Armour meat specialists. A year and 
a half of consumer testing to find the 
right mild flavor for babies pre- 
ceeded the introduction of the new 
strained ham product. 


General Mills has announced a new 
addition to its series of inexpensive 
cookbooks—Betty Crocker’s Party 
Book. This new book contains many 
decorating tips and is packed with 
ideas for festive occasions the year 
round. There are also colorful pages 
full of fun ideas for special occasions 
such as birthdays, and one chapter is 
devoted to the success tips that make 
a hostess famous. The Party Book 
also contains delicious recipes and ex- 
citing menus. General Mills has also 
added two new items to its grocery 
product line—Betty Crocker Scal- 
loped Potatoes and Betty Crocker 
Au Gratin Potatoes, each packaged 
and ready to use with the addition of 
only water and butter. Both products 
are prepared by emptying the po- 
tatoes into a casserole, sprinkling the 
accompanying packet of sauce mix- 
ture over the top, adding boiling 
water and butter, and then baking 
30 to 35 minutes. 


Have you seen the electric skillet 
made of pyroceram? Its introduc- 
tion marks the first application of 
electricity to cook-and-serve Corning 
Ware. The base containing an electric 
heating unit and the skillet dish are 
separate, so the dish can also be 
placed under the broiler or in the 
oven for warming or browning foods. 
Of course the skillet dish is com- 
pletely immersible, and it fits into any 
dishwasher. 


In a 14-page booklet Magic Fare 
With Frozen Prepared Foods you 


will find a number of intriguing ideas 
for concocting soups and casseroles 
that are different. A very handy 
little folder, New Fashions in Soup 
Service, contains topics such as, new 
soups from two soups, discreet flavor- 
ing, and dress-up touches. These pub- 
lications may be secured from the 
Home Economics Department, Camp- 
bell Soup Company, Camden, New 
Jersey. 


If you plan to buy a pair of 
galoshes before the winter storms ar- 
rive, the Du Pont Company recently 
made an announcement which will 
interest you—galoshes now have a new 
innovation which makes it easier to 
get the plagued things off. Look in 
your local stores for galoshes with a 
kickoff spur molded at the base of 
the heel to help remove them without 
getting your hands wet and muddy. 


The Mirro Aluminum Company has 
revised its booklet Questions and 
Answers About Aluminumware. The 
booklet contains information about the 
various kinds of aluminum ware, fal- 
lacies that have arisen concerning this 
metal, causes and cures of discolora- 
tion, how to keep food from sticking, 
and many helpful hints on successful 


preparation of food. 


Four new issues of Happy Apple 
Heralds published by Processed 
Apples Institute, Inc., are keyed to 
current trends in modern meal plan- 
ning. Each eight-page booklet illus- 
trates the variety of ways processed 
apples make dishes more appetizing 
whether they are main dishes, des- 
serts, salads, or sandwiches. One 
complete set available to teachers and 
group leaders. A quantity of any one 
issue available for classroom use from 
Processed Apples Institute, Inc., 30 
East 40th Street, New York 16, New 
York. 


Johnson’s Wax has added a new 
booklet to the growing list of litera- 
ture it has available on home care 
and home decoration. Programs and 
Projects on Today’s Home Care 
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contains ideas for discussions and 
demonstrations, bulletin boards, clas. 
and home projects, and field trips. It 
is designed as a guide for teachers 
home economists, club leaders, and 
the like. Another booklet on the John. 
son’s Wax list that may be of special 
interest at this time of year is Easy. 
to-make gifts . .. for the small 
budget. Address your request to 
Consumer Service Department, John. 
son’s Wax, Racine, Wisconsin, 





Automatic, coin-operated dry 
cleaning machines are the latest 
boon-to-the-homemaker that has come 
on the market, and several firms have 
them in production. Norge has an- 
nounced that its new machine pro- 
vides a way to clean eight pounds 
of clothes in 45 minutes for $1.50 
During the premarket tests it was 
revealed that homemakers also used 
it to clean items ordinarily 
cleaned, such as dog blankets, hunt- 
ing jackets, and slipeovers. Some 
mothers came in the test area and 
cleaned children’s snow suits while 
they waited. It is reported that the 
machine has built-in wrinkle free 
cleaning; creases, pleats, and ruffles 
stay sharp; and pressing or iron 
ing amounts only to touch-up with a 
steam iron. The photograph above 
pictures the Norge machines ready for 
operation. . . . In addition to dry clean- 
ing, the “Laundromat” of the future 
will also provide ironing facilities. 
Ironrite has launched a campaign to 
develop ironing and the use of the 
Ironrite automatic ironer as one of the 
services of the community laundry 
centers that are multiplying around 
the country, 
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Attitudes of Liberal Arts Faculty 
Members Toward Liberal and Pro- 
fessional Education by Paul L. 
Dressell and Margaret F. Lorimer is 
the seventh in a series of related 
monographs published by the Institute 
of Higher Education. It reports the 
results of a study made possible by a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


For the senior citizen, a little book- 
let called Lower Cost Meals That 
Please, featuring recipes for one or 
two persons, has been published by 
the National Dairy Council, 111 N. 
Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Of special interest to those prepar- 
ing for the White House Conference 
on Aging is a 52-page booklet, Re- 
search Highlights in Aging, consist- 
ing of reviews of selected scientific 
papers on research carried out or sup- 
ported by the National Institutes of 
Health during 1959. Published by 
the U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare as Public Health 
Service Publication No. 779, this 
booklet is for sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
for 25 cents. 


The President’s Review from the 
Rockefeller Foundation represents an 
annual report for 1959 and includes a 
financial summary, a discussion of 
some of the grants made, and a re- 
view of the operating programs of 
the Foundation. Work reviewed in- 
cludes establishment of an interna- 
tional center in India and a rice re- 
search institute in the Philippines. The 
report is issued by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, 111 W. 50th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


A record album of 12 major 
speeches from the Golden Anniversary 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth may be purchased for 
$12.75 from the Publications Division, 
White House Conference on Children 


and Youth, 330 Independence Ave- 
nue, S. W., Washington 25, D. C. 


For that extra zip in meals for 
many, a new 16-page bulletin on 
spices has been prepared expressly for 
the quantity-feeding field by the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association in co- 
operation with the American Spice 
Trade Association. Called A Guide 
to Spices, it is available free of 
charge from the Institutional Depart- 
ment of the American Spice Trade 
Association, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. 


Personality “Plus” Through Diet 
—Foodlore for Teen-Agers is a 
new pamphlet by Charles Glen King 
and Gwen Lam which discusses nu- 
trition in terms of the teen-agers’ in- 
terests and understanding. Prepared 
in co-operation with the Nutrition 
Foundation, Inc., it was published by, 
and is available from, the Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. The price 
is 25 cents. 


The National Defense Student 
Loan Program—Basic Facts is a 
little booklet which undertakes to 
answer the questions most frequently 
asked by students, college adminis- 
trators, and the general public about 
the general purposes and operations 
of this program. It may be pur- 
chased for 10 cents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
35, D. C. 


Two new books and a new quarterly 
periodical about social security have 
recently been published by the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Social Security Hand- 
book is a 261-page book of general 
interest to persons wishing to have a 
detailed explanation of the provisions 
of the federal old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program. The 
price is 75 cents. Those with special- 
ized interest in the field may find the 
new edition of Basic Readings in 
Social Security useful. This 25th An- 
niversary edition which contains some 
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1640 references to the literature of 
social security sells for $1. The new 
periodical, entitled Social Securit, 
Rulings, appeared for the first time 
in July 1960. It will be devoted 
official rulings related to old-age, sy. 
vivors, and disability insurance, } 
will be sold on a yearly subscription 
basis for $1 within the continental 
United States and for $1.25 abroad. 
Single copies will cost 25 cents. Al] 
these publications may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Docy. 
ments, U. S. Government 

Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Printing 


Two new booklets for the college. 
bound student have been published 
by the Kiplinger Washington Editors 
How About College Financing? was 
prepared by the American School 
Counselors Association on a grant 
from the Kiplinger Association and is 
specifically designed for those who 
for the first time are facing problems 
of higher educational costs. This 20- 
page booklet is available for 30 cents 
from the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, 1605 New 
Hampshire Ave., N. W., Washington 
9, D. C. A special edition of the 
booklet for counselors is available at 
$1. Making Plans for College? is 
a 24-page booklet by the editors of 
Changing Times, which discusses, in 
addition to finances, getting into a 
good college, colleges with more room 
two-year colleges, scholarships, and 
school guidance programs. Copies of 
this booklet are available for 25 cents 
from Changing Times Reprint Serv- 
ice, 1729 H Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


An English-Chinese Diabetic Diet 
pamphlet has been developed for the 
use of Chinese diabetic patients who 
do not read English and have not 
established American food habits. The 
pamphlet is based on a 1500-calorie 
diet, with adjustments indicated for 
1800 calories and for 1200 calories. 
All information appears in both lan- 
guages. The pamphlet will be avail- 
able for a brief time only from the 
Home Economics and Nutrition Serv- 
ice, Community Service Society, 105 
East 22d Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
Price: 1 to 10 copies, 15 cents each; 
11 to 25 copies, 10 cents each; 26 
and over, 5 cents each. 


Travel in Style describes how to 
plan, pick, and pack a fashionable, 
functional, and occasion-suiting vaca- 
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tion wardrobe for any season. This 
attractive and practical booklet was 
written by Eleanor Lambert and 
Francie Hughes and is the third in a 
ries by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. The two 

i booklets were titled “How 
to Be Well Dressed” and “Your 
Trousseau.” All are available upon 
written request to the Union Label 
Department, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, Box 1450, 
New York 1, New York. 


The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce has issued a recommended 
Commercial Standard on Measure- 
ments for Stretch Socks and Ank- 
lets, TS-5492 which was developed 
in co-operation with the National As- 
sciation of Hosiery Manufacturers. 
The recommendation covers practi- 
cally all sizes and classifications of 
socks and anklets—from infants’ to 
men’s and women’s—but does not 
include misses’ and women’s full- 
length stockings. When the standard 
has been endorsed by a satisfactory 
majority of production or consumption 
interests in the absence of active 


NO TIME OF YEAR FOR TB. 
Is there ever a right time? Of 
course nol. But Christmas, 
more than any other season, 
should be a time of glowing - 
good spirits, health and hap- 
piness. In the fight against 
TB, it can at least be a time 
of hope—when millions of 
Americans help by using 
Christmas Seals. Answer your 
Christmas Seal letter today. 





EDITOR'S MAIL 


valid opposition, it will be printed 
and promulgated as a Commercial 
Standard. Copies of the Recom- 
mended Commercial Standard (or the 
Standard if it has been accepted when 
this announcement appears) may be 
obtained gratis from Mansfield Lonie, 
Commodity Standards Division, Of- 
fice of Technical Services, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Pioneer Spinning and Weaving, 
a 16mm, 10-minute film produced by 
the Indiana University Audio-Visual 
Center, illustrates how pioneers made 
their own cloth from materials grown 
on the farm. The film can be rented 
from the usual sources or purchased 
from the Audio-Visual Center, Indi- 
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ana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Purchase prices are $100 for color 
and $50 for black and white. 


Problems in Communications, 
four series of 16mm films, form a 
comprehensive approaca to problems 
in communication. For information 
about films in the series, write to NET 
Film Service, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


The Christmas Tree by Daniel J. 
Foley is a timely book about the 
Christmas tree. It is available from 
bookstores or the publisher, Chilton 
Co.—Book Division, Chestnut at 56th 
Street, Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania; 
regular edition, $3.50; fancy gift- 
wrapped edition, $7.50. 


NEED HELP 
in Public Relations? .. . 


in Recruitment? .. . 
AHEA offers you these tools: 


Public Relations 


News on PR Cues. This kit of pub- 
licity and public relations mate- 
rial is in its second printing 
Designed especially for the better 
interpretation of home economics 
in secondary schools ............. ...-$1,00 


Career Guides 


A Career in Home Economics Ex- 
tension . . . A Diamond in Your 
EE ee $0.10 
Lots of 50 or more, 8 cents each. 

A Career in Research Opens the 
Door to Better Living. 1957........ 10 
Lots of 50 or more, 8 cents each. 

Become a Home Economics Teach- 
I icdacsliiecndiahaidinnabaetecthieinn 15 
Lots of 50 or more, 12 cents each. 

Career Opportunities in Home Eco- 
nomics in Business. Revised 1959. 

FP BOIIIB wxnessecressesessassnemeennseesnennens 35 

For You—A Double Future in Home 
Economics. 1957. All major career 
areas in home economics are de- 
scribed in this gaily illustrated 


Home Economics Career Wheel. 
Revised 1954. Single copies free. 
Additional copies, 2 cents each. 

Home Economics Offers You a 
Career in Social Welfare or 
Public Health. 1956. Single copies .15 

is Home Economics the Career for 
Your Daughter? Four-page flier 
directed to parents. Price per 100.. 1.00 

It’s Not Too Early to Start Thinking 
About Your Home Economics Fu- 
ture. Illustrated folder designed 
for the junior high school student, 
with a message also to parents and 
guidance counselors. Single copy 
free. Additional copies..............+-+. 05 

Unfold Your Future in Home Eco- 
nomics. 1959. Appealingly illus- 
trated 12-panel folder depicting 
the occupational areas in home 
economics. Single copies free. Ad- 
ditional copies, 5 cents each; 500 
or more, 4 cents each. 


Wanted: Home Economists with Ad- 


vanced Degrees. 1956. Single 
copies it SEMEN lbs Ae 
Lots of 50 or more, 8 cents each. 


career booklet. Single copies........ . What Opportunities in Govern- 
Lots of 50 or more, 20 cents each. ment? Revised Oct. 1960.............. 10 
Home Economics: A Guidance Aid. Career reprint, Homemaker Service 
1955. A brochure to provide high and the Home Economist. Nov. 
school guidance counselors and ero 15 
teachers with information on home Career Packet containing all above 
economics. Fits in filing case........ 25 career materials ............0....0ssesess $2.00 
Lots of 50 or more, 20 cents each. Lots of 25 or more, each ............ 1.80 
Order from: 


American Home Economics Association 
1600 Twentieth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Please enclose payment with order. The AHEA does not bill orders under $2. 
Postage will be charged on billed orders. 











A. June Bricker Becomes 
AHEA Executive Secretary 


A. June Bricker joined the headquarters staff of 
the American Home Economics Association in 
Washington on December 1 as the Association's 
executive secretary. Mildred Horton, who has been 
executive secretary since 1947, will remain until 
December 15 to help Miss Bricker take over her 
new duties. 

Miss Bricker this fall completed work on her 
doctor's degree at New York University. She re- 
signed from her previous position of director of 
the Field and Community Health Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company on July 15, 
1960 in order to finish work on her doctorate before 
joining the AHEA staff. 

Miss Bricker is an active member of both the 
American Home Economics Association and the 
American Dietetic Association, particularly in nutri- 
tion, rehabilitation, and communications. 

She is already well known to many AHEA mem- 
bers through these activities and through articles 
in the JournaL or Home Economics, Practical 
Home Economics, and Forecast for Home Econo- 
mists. She has also been a frequent lecturer and 
workshop participant at colleges and universities, 
a frequent television and radio participant, con- 
sultant to community health programs, and speaker 
at national, regional, and state health and education 
meetings. 

As the Association’s executive secretary, Miss 
Bricker will be the chief salaried officer of the 
Association and the administrative head of the 28- 
member headquarters staff of the Association in 
Washington. She will also co-ordinate and assist 
all program activities within the Association. These 
include the activities of the Association’s sections 
and committees, its annual meeting, and its affilia- 
tions with other national organizations. The execu- 
tive secretary also represents the Association in 
dealing with other national organizations and many 
government agencies in Washington. 

Miss Bricker is a graduate of Battle Creek Col- 
lege and was a dietetic intern at the University of 
Michigan Hospital. She holds an M. A. degree as 
well as her Ph.D. from New York University. 


Her professional experience includes posts as 
assistant therapeutic dietitian at the University of 
Michigan Hospital, dietitian and assistant director 
of residence at Connecticut College in New Lon- 
don, Connecticut; nutritionist at the Boston Com- 
munity Health Association; community nutritionist, 
Council of Social Agencies, Manchester, New 
Hampshire; nutrition director of the Connecticut 
Dairy and Food Council; director of the Home 
Economics Bureau and then director of the Field 
and Community Health Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

Miss Bricker has been chairman of the South- 
eastern New York State District Home Economics 
Association and chairman of its health and welfare 
section. Her service to the District Association and 
to the Greater New York Dietetic Association was 
recognized at a tea given by the two organizations 
in New York on October 24. At that event, the 
Southeastern District Association presented Miss 
Bricker with a life membership in the American 
Home Economics Association “as a token of appre- 
ciation for her contributions to home economics in 
this area of the country.” 

In the American Home Economics Association, 
Miss Bricker is a member of the home economists 
in business section and has also been active in the 
health and welfare section. She has been the 
Association’s delegate to the National Health Coun- 
cil and a member of the joint committee of ADA 
and AHEA on rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped. 

A life member of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, Miss Bricker has served on several ADA com- 
mittees and is speaker-elect of the House of 
Delegates, 1960-61. She is also a fellow of the 
American Public Health Association and was 
elected secretary of the food and nutrition section— 
an office she relinquished to complete her doctoral 
study and join the AHEA staff. She has been a 
member of the steering committee of the health 
education committee and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the national advisory committee 
on local health departments of the National Health 
Council. Her other affiliations include memberships 
in American Educational Research Association, Pi 
Lambda Theta, Kappa Delta Pi, and Omicron Nu. 

Miss Bricker brings to the Association an excel- 
lent educational background, varied and valuable 
work experiences, great interest in the profession of 
home economics, and loyalty to the Association. A 
warm welcome greeted her arrival at her new AHEA 
position. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Fifty-second Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, June 27 to 30, 1961 
Headquarters: Public Auditorium 
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Food-For-Peace 


HE United States is participating in the 

largest foreign food distribution program the 
world has ever seen. Every day, shiploads of wheat, 
flour, rice, feed grains, dairy products, fats and oils, 
and other foods of which we have a superabun- 
dance are leaving our ports and moving under special 
terms of transfer to friendly newly-developing 
countries. There, these foods bring nutrition to 
people, strength to programs of economic develop- 
ment, and better ability to hold fast to the ideals 
of the Free World. This we call the Food-For- 
Peace program. 

From the modern nutritionist’s viewpoint, this 
is an unsophisticated program. It has little to do 
with the Basic Seven Food Groups. Its beneficiaries 
may or may not be eating balanced meals. It is, 
for the greater part, a fairly elemental program 
concerned with helping to supply hungry people 
with the additional calories needed both to stay 
alive and to push forward with the programs of 
development which promise better diets and higher 
levels of living for the future. 

Most of the world’s people lack the remarkable 
excellence and variety of foods that are available 
to us in the United States, and lack the scientific 
guidance provided by our nutritionists in selecting 
desirable combinations of foods. Fortunately, man 
is a sturdy animal with great ability to progress 
under handicaps. In 1958, the commander and 
crew of our nuclear-powered submarine, the U.S.S. 
SKATE, set forth with over fifty different food 
items in the craft’s larder and accomplished the 
scientific feat of finding an underwater passage 
across the North Pole. But this great achievement 
is matched by the memory that 466 years earlier 
Christopher Columbus and the crews of the Nina, 
Pinta, and Santa Maria had discovered our vast 
New World on a simple diet of salt meat, salt fish, 
biscuits, and beans. When there is determination, 
much can be done with little. 
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Don Paarlberg 


The Honorable Don Paarlberg is special assistant 
to the President and Food-For-Peace co-ordinator. 
He has a bachelor’s degree from Purdue University 
and both a master’s and a doctor’s degree from 
Cornell University in agriculture and economics. 
He taught at Purdue University and served in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture before becoming 
special assistant to President Eisenhower in 1958. 


This is not to minimize the importance of up- 
grading world diets. But at this of the 
deliberate effort to help people eat better, emphasis 
is being placed on making effective use of those 
are on hand—the so-called 


stage 


foods which already 
surpluses which mainly are cereals. 

Nutrition leaders of many nations are well aware 
of the need for upgrading the diets of their 
people. In India, while high priority is given 
to programs aimed at providing more quantity for 
the expanding population, efforts are being made 
also to broaden and improve the quality of diets, 
including greater availability of protein to such 
vulnerable groups as pregnant women, young chil- 
dren, and old people. In India’s Third Five Year 
Plan, which will cover the period April 1, 1961, 
through March 31, 1966, a target has been set up of 
raising general food availability from the present 
2050 calories per person per day to 2350 calories, 
and protein from today’s 60 grams per person per 
day to 70 grams. Cereals by 1966 would provide 
ne arly two-thirds of the calories and about half of 
the protein. With India’s population now estimated 
at around 425 million persons, and with the popula- 
tion growing at a rate of nearly 10 million persons 
per year, cereals appear to be the practical way of 
supplying most of the improvement. 

The Indian Government has a stated aim of try- 
ing to become self-reliant with respect to food by 
the end of the Third Plan. Considerable effort is 
going into agricultural improvement programs. It 
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USIS India 


Rihand Valley Development. This is a large-scali 
project to assist in the development of water resources 
of the Rihand River for the agricultural and industrial 
development of the eastern and southeastern districts 
of the State of Uttar Pradesh. The main features of the 
project are a 300-foot high concrete dam and a 300,000 
KW power plant. Here the mixed concrete is carried 
hy 21 cable ways in huge buckets and swung over 
the dam 


has been estimated that food-grain production will 
need to be raised from the current annual level of 
73 million tons to somewhat over 100 million tons 
by 1965-66. To do this will require vast improve- 
ments in agricultural practices, especially much 
greater use of fertilizer. India has our sympathy 
and support, and time will tell the extent to which 
she is able to meet this ambitious target. 

Not only India but many other countries are de- 
voting much effort to agricultural improvement 
Through our technical co-operation programs we 
are aiding this effort. About 1200 U. S. agricul- 
tural technicians are stationed in 59 countries help- 
ing to modernize farming practices. 

But production improvement often is slow, and 
meantime food deficits exist. Through our Food- 
For-Peace program, the United States is helping 
to fill these existing shortages. 

The chief U. S. instrument of the Food-For- 
Peace program is Public Law 480, the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954. 
This is the major legislative authority of the U.S. 
for exporting surplus farm products to friendly 
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countries that lack financial ability to buy in the 
ordinary manner, with dollars. It permits these 
types of special export activity: Sales of surplus 
agricultural commodities for foreign currencies, 
donations to foreign governments and needy people, 
barter for strategic and other foreign materials, and 
long-term dollar credits to facilitate foreign buying 
of U.S. farm products. The program is aided further 
through some use of agricultural surpluses under 
the Mutual Security Act. More than 100 countries 
and territories are participating or have participated 
in the program. 

The over-all scope of the Food-For-Peace pro- 
gram is far greater than is generally realized. From 
1954 through 1959, 6,425 shiploads of surplus farm 
products moved overseas under the special govern- 
ment programs. These shipments had a market 
value of well over $7 billion and were in addition 
to the commercial agricultural exports with a 
market value of $14 billion which were sold for 
dollars. 

The fact that U. S. agricultural exports this past 
fiscal year were of record volume and near-record 
value ($4.5 billion) was due in important part to 
the Food-For-Peace program. Twenty-nine per 
cent of our agricultural exports were made under 
various aspects of this program; 71 per cent were 
commercial sales for dollars. 

India is by far the biggest participant in the 
Food-For-Peace program. In May 1960, under Title 
I of Public Law 480, the world’s biggest grain deal 
was signed with India. Totaling $1.3 billion, market 
value, the agreement provides that India will buy 
587 million bushels of wheat (half of a U.S. wheat 
crop) and 22 million hundredweight of rice (half 
of a U.S. rice crop). Delivery will be made over a 
four-year period, and an average of one shipload 
of food a day will move to India during this time. 

The foreign currency aspect of this program is 
unique. Since India’s international trade balance is 
critically weak and since she lacks dollars with 
which to buy, the United States is accepting India’s 
own currency, rupees, in payment for the wheat 
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President Eisenhower looks on 
as Sadashiv K. Patil, Indian Min- 
ister of Food and Agriculture, reads 
the text of the pact selling India 
1.3 billion dollars worth of U.S. 
wheat and rice. On the President's 
left is Indian Ambassador Mahom- 
edali C. Chala. Standing left to 
right: Don Paarlberg, Food-For- 
Peace Coordinator; Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson; 
Under Secretary of State C. Doug- 
las Dillon; and Under Secretary of 
Agriculture True D. Morse 


and rice. About 85 per cent of these rupees will be 
loaned or granted back to the Indian Government 
in support of agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment. 

This Title | program is both an unusual and an 
effective way to help match our surpluses with 
the needs of foreign people. It helps to provide 
food. It helps to put clothing on backs, for surplus 
cotton is included among shipments. And it gener- 
ates foreign currencies which, in greater part, may 
be made available to the recipient country to help 
finance the country’s development. 

Although Title I accounts for the greatest part of 
Food-For-Peace exports, Titles II and III of Public 
Law 480 are important too, for they authorize dona- 
tions of our surplus supplies. Such donations help 
friendly governments to meet chronic need and 
special need when disaster strikes. In fiscal year 
1960 we provided food for victims of natural dis- 
asters in 11 countries. We fed refugees in Hong 
Kong and the Middle East. We helped typhoon vic- 
tims in the Ryukyu Islands and Japan, and earth- 
quake victims in Chile and Morocco. We supplied 
food for charitable institutions and school lunch 
programs. 

An important part of food donation work is done 
through voluntary organizations which develop 
“people-to-people” food donation programs. These 
include such agencies as CARE, Catholic Relief 
Services, Church World Service, Lutheran World 
Relief, and the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee. Also participating are the international 
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organizations, UNRWA ( United Nations Relief and 
Works Administration) and UNICEF ( United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund ). Seventy-five million Ameri- 
can people support this program through their gifts, 
their work, and their membership in the voluntary 


agencies. 

Under the two P.L. 480 donation programs, U S. 
surplus food is being distributed in 92 countries 
and dependencies. Eighty million people abroad 
get a part of their food from this source. Com- 
modities donated are identified as gifts of the 
American people. 

Many U.S. Government agencies co-operate in 
carrying out the Food-For-Peace program. The 
Departments of Agriculture and State, including 
the International Cooperation Administration, have 
major responsibility. Other participating depart- 
ments and agencies are Treasury, Budget, Com- 
merce, Export-Import Bank, and Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Participation is broadened even further in that 
consultations, formal and informal, are held with 
other governments and with agencies of the United 
Nations. For example, periodic meetings are held 
with other major wheat exporting countries— 
Argentina, Australia, Canada, and France—to co- 
ordinate and find more effective ways to use 
existing wheat surpluses to promote economic 
development, improve nutritional standards, and 
expand world commercial trade in wheat. 

Accomplishments under the Food-For-Peace pro- 


gram have been significant. Great quantities of 
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USIS India 


Home science students prepare a healthful meal 

in cooking class at S.N.D.T. Women’s University 

College in Bombay. Balanced meals, well-prepared, 
mean better nutrition. 


surplus food are being put to useful purpose. Good 
will has been fostered. The Times of India said of 
the wheat and rice program: “No government has 
ever been more generous in dealing with an under- 
developed country than the U. S. administration in 
negotiating this agreement.” 

But the program is not without its hazards. Un- 
wisely handled, it could impair established market- 
ing patterns, make other countries too dependent 
on us, and create new fiscal problems for us and 
foreign governments. We are using extreme care 
that these hazards do not materialize. The accom- 


Since 1954, donations valued at $1.2 billion have helped 
to meet urgent food needs. Here a U.S. Air Force MATS 
crew member shares rations with Chilean youngsters being 


evacuated from the scene of an earthquake 


plishments of the program are many; the hazards 
for the greater part have been avoided. 

The free world is making real progress in its 
nutritional and economic advancement. There have 
been no major famines in the past fifteen years. 
Nutritional levels have crept up. Agricultural pro- 
duction is keeping up with or moving slightly ahead 
of population growth in most areas. Economic 
development is providing more income, thereby 
laying a solid basis for improving nutrition in the 
future. To all this the Food-For-Peace program is 
making a solid contribution. 


FAO Sponsors Freedom-from-Hunger Campaign 


The Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations is also intensifying its fight against 
hunger on a global scale through its current five- 
year Freedom-from-Hunger Campaign launched in 
July 1960. 

The primary purpose of the FAO campaign is to 
promote a better understanding of the problem 
of providing adequate food for the present and 
future world population and thus create conditions 
for the widest possible action, on national and 
international levels, to bridge the existing gap be- 
tween needs and food supplies. 

The world-wide Freedom-from-Hunger campaign 
is the theme of a recent Public Affairs Committee 
Pamphlet “That No Man Shall Hunger” (available 


from the Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 
16, New York, price 25 cents). 

The pamphlet describes the work and aims of 
the FAO and, of the new Campaign, says that the 
emphasis will be on science. . . . Its goal will rather 
be to make it possible for the underfed countries 
to produce ample food for themselves. The main 
drive for 1961, for example, will be to persuade 
farmers everywhere to use better seeds. 

Other lines of attack include bringing additional 
land into production, the improvement of crops and 
stock on the land now cultivated, teaching people 
to grow and use more nutritious foods than they 
now use, and raising buying power through gen- 
eral economic development. 
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Non-Laboratory Classes for High Schools 


Home Economics for Intellectual Competency 


HE home economics field may well be proud 

of its philosophy that curriculums in the field 
should deal with the fundamental values and prob- 
lems in the several aspects of home living and 
homemaking. Subscribing to this philosophy, one 
cannot remain blind to our present changes in living 
nor to the desires of those wanting education. 

The present is an important and an opportune 
time for home economics to offer opportunity for 
students to reach educational goals far beyond those 
now provided in the elective program generally 
offered in the secondary schools. This is the time 
to examine forces influencing the total school pro- 
gram and to recognize a more varied opportunity 
for acquiring information from the home economics 
field. 

First let us consider the people concerned and 
the problems they are trying to resolve. Students 
do want the knowledge that the home economics 
field has to offer, but all students do not want the 
same information. Today’s parents want all subject- 
matter areas to provide intellectual competency. 
Superintendents face pressures starting mainly from 
building costs. Building committees willingly pro- 
vide classrooms but have to question expensive 
laboratories set aside for only one purpose. Prin- 
cipals and guidance personnel have to handle the 
limitations set by scheduling. 


Present Situation 


A review of home economics programs through- 
out both urban and rural areas today shows both 
increasing enrollment and decreasing enrollment. 
A study of these programs might give evidence of 
success or failure to meet pupils’ needs, faculty 
support or nonsupport of the program, or great 
variations in opportunities to elect the subject. 
Hollis L. Caswell has said, 


In connection with the curriculum, the principal problem 
is how to make education for family life a part of general 
education for all students. At present only those who elect 
home economics courses get work in family education, and 
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Ruth C. Cowles 


Miss Cowles is the consultant in home economics 
education with the Connecticut State Department of 
Education. This article is one suggested by the 
Journal advisory committee as of special interest 
to teachers and administrators in secondary schools. 


too often these courses are the type which emphasize food 
preparation and clothing. The demand made most fre- 
quently is that the curriculum be reorganized so that 
education for family life becomes a part of the curriculum 
for all youth." 


Even in the face of this demand, very few home 
economics teachers are giving leadership to the 
education of all youth for home and family life. 
True, home economics teachers are proud of the 
broad homemaking program developed during the 
past 20 years, and many teachers are now studying 
desirable specialization to offer girls in grades 11 
and 12. With the emphasis on “New Directions” 
(published by the American Home Economics 
Association in June 1959), now is the time to 
recognize how few elective courses are offered that 
do not include instruction in cooking and sewing. 
Are there pupils in the secondary schools who do 
want to learn information and skills given in 
home economics classes but continuously reject the 
idea of electing because they see no intellectual 
values in special food preparation or clothing con- 
struction? Do these pupils, especially girls, show 
their interest in home economics information 
through their choice of magazine articles, tele- 
vision programs, or teen club activities? Too many 
graduates of high schools and even college wonder 
why they did not accept the opportunity to learn 
that which they find they need so much in business, 
in a home of their own, and in community service. 

In the study of new directions for home eco- 
nomics, the secondary school teacher can also find 


* Curriculum Improvement in Public School Systems. 
By Hous L. Caswe.y ANp Associates. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1950. 
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assistance through the earnest application of the 
“New Directions to Quality Education”’* for the 
Secondary School Tomorrow released by the Com- 
mission on the Experimental Study of the Utiliza- 
tion of the Staff in the Secondary School. A 
secondary school staff study of its criteria can 
give home economists opportunity to call attention 
to their own “New Directions.” If they truly be- 
lieve that changes in living are bringing new needs 
to home economics classes, teachers can find help 
for reorganization of their own program. The 
suggestions outlined in the quality education study 
are: 

Students should have opportunities to reach educa- 


tional goals far beyond those usually provided in today’s 
schools. 


Teachers should be enabled to improve further the effec- 
tiveness of their instruction. 


The size and nature of instruction groups should vary 
with the purposes to be achieved and the content to be 
learned. 


Schedules should permit flexible programs and _ still 


account accurately for students. 


The teacher should be required to perform only pro- 
fessional duties. 


Teaching should often be done by a team of persons 
to attain maximum efficiency and effectiveness. 


The curriculum should impel maximum development 
of the intellectual powers of all students. 


The needs of schools should be worked out in great 
detail so that facilities and equipment can be designed to 
satisfy the specific requirements. 

More should be known about students and more use 
should be made of what is known. 

The school should place its highest priority on building 
and improving a superior staff. 

Uneconomic procedures should be eliminated to make 
available funds go further and promote increased public 
support. 

Home economics teachers with election loads 
from six to two hundred daily may be reading this 
article, and their reaction to the suggestions herein 
will be varied. There is no one solution to the 
problem of public and educational support of home 
economics in a community. What subject fields are 
necessary to the community will be rather in pro- 
portion to the service rendered for basic living. 


* “New Directions to Quality Education” by J. Lioyp 
Trump, director, Commission on the Experimental Study 
of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School, ap- 
pointed by the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, a Department of the National Education Associa- 
tion, supported by the Ford Foundation, 1960. 
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With this point in mind, home economics depart. 
ments in secondary schools must become resource 
centers—first for school youth and second for the 
entire community. Wherever one goes today, one 
finds people seeking information about homes, 
family, children, and the influences of economics 
management, creativity, and the humanities 


Possibilities 

Principals of schools believe that the home eco- 
nomics curriculum should impel maximum develop. 
ment of the intellectual powers of all students. 
They recognize that a course not including the 
skills of cooking and clothing construction will at- 
tract students. Superintendents and members of 
building committees often ask if home economics 
can be taught outside of a laboratory situation 
When a town has built effective all-purpose labora- 
tories for instruction in all areas of homemaking 
for the exploratory program in the junior high 
school, can the senior high school classroom be 
less specialized, more adjustable, and lend itself 
to sharing with other subject-matter areas? The 
home economics teacher is trained, or can be 
enabled, to reach all girls and any number of boys 
desirable with the important phases of family life 
education. If she is not given opportunity to do 
this alone, a team approach can be considered. 
This seems to be the right time for forgetting the 
traditional and having really new beginnings. 
Schedules can permit flexible programs and more 
opportunities to work independently. Another pos- 
sibility is to encourage learning without academic 
credit, within free or study time. This may be 
the answer to reaching all youth, while even more 
specialization in certain areas for some girls may 
help those desiring vocational emphasis. Classes 
outside of school time or special summer school 
offerings could be welcome additions for specializa- 
tion. 


Needs of the Non-electing Students 


What are the needs of the girls who now fail 
to elect home economics? Surveys of Connecticut 
youth attending a 1959 Student Council Workshop 
and the girls chosen for the 1960 DAR Good Citizen 
Award were made by Victor Pitkin, consultant on 
social studies and citizen education, the Connecti- 
cut State Department of Education. These two 
surveys give some basic facts about the back- 
grounds, interests, and abilities of the upper 10 
per cent of students. With Dr. Pitkin’s permission, 
an analysis made by the writer for the home eco- 
nomics teachers of Connecticut follows: 
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GENERAL QUESTION 


Length of time lived in present home 


Number of different communities 


lived in 


Amount of travel 


How much had these girls earned? 


What kind of jobs 


What makes youth feel honored 


What home responsibilities are assumed 


What young people would like to do 


DATA 


25.5 per cent all my life 

18.4 per cent 11 to 15 years 
26.9 per cent 6 to 10 years 
21.5 per cent 2 to 5 years 

7.6 per cent less than 2 years 


62.6 per cent only one community 

26.9 per cent two communities 
5.3 per cent three communities 
2.3 per cent four communities 
3.3 per cent five communities 


12.1 per cent traveled over 2,000 miles 
22 per cent traveled 1,000 to 2,000 miles 
39.9 per cent traveled 300 to 1,000 miles 
24.9 per cent traveled less than 300 miles 
Europe and Hawaii were mentioned as 


places traveled 


From none to $1,000 
Lowest number, $151 to $200 


Medium $300 to $351 
Next $451 to $500 
Highest over $900 


One earned $3,000 in one year 


28 different kinds of jobs were held. 
Both student government and Good 
Citizen award girls were: 

Baby sitters 

Waitresses 

Housework—maids 

Tobacco workers 

Public library workers 

Camp counselors 

lligh school office workers 

Piano teacher—organists 

Newspaper reporters 

Among a great variety of replies were 
Clerk in grocery store 

Chambermaid in summer 

Candy kitchen-Wrapper 

Short order cook 

Attendant to elderly ladies 


Being elected to high office 
Being valedictorian 

Receiving Good Citizen award 
Being member of honor society 
Given award at church 
Winning academic honors 
National merit examination 


Take over full responsibility 

Help my mother keep house in order 
Make my own clothes 

Take over when mother is sick 
Enjoy being a volunteer nurse 


Serve on Board of Education 

Youth Council of Churches 

Recreation Advisory Committee 

Christmas Decorations in Community 
Square 

Red Cross Bloodmobile drives 


IMPLICATIONS FOR HOME ECONOMICS 


Here is an indication of stability in home 


life which can mean that more learning 
at home has taken place. 


This type cf youth will have a wider 


viewpoint and greater interest in differ- 
ing family life, a desire to understand 
differing ways of family living. 


These girls earn more, therefore have 


more buying power. This gives great 
interest in facts for satisfaction in 
buying. 


Home economics departments could be 


resource centers for information for 
job performance. Many facts tauglit 
by home economics teachers would 
help on-the-job achievement, succes’ 
with fellow workers or management of 
money earned. 


Acceptance of honor poses problem of 
poise, social acceptability, new out-of- 
home experiences, wider scope of liv- 
ing, opportunity for attendance at 
meetings, traveling to represent, etc 


Denotes an attitude of confidence yet 
home nursing and child development 
require knowledge and skills not usually 


found by oneself 


These girls are looking forward to mem- 
bership in community organizations 
Women’s organizations are varied but 
require a wide variety of home cco- 
nomics skills to contribute. 
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Characteristics of Youth 


Further understanding of the characteristics of 
all youth 15 and 16 years of age is necessary to 
plan varied curriculum for the high school years. 
The exploratory program for seventh and eighth 
grades has taught important information formerly 
given in the ninth and tenth grades. The greater 
maturity of the junior high pupil makes this a 
correct procedure. What is offered to some 15- and 
16-year-olds today, therefore, is resisted and even 
resented because of their feeling of self-confidence 
and independence. Still they need the training in 
goal-setting, self-evaluation, and problem-solving. 
All 15-year-old girls plan to marry, and they are 
interested in developing wifely characteristics. 
What has been taught in sharing in home responsi- 
bilities is now sufficient in their opinion. They want 
to know about adult responsibilities. Their develop- 
ing interest in reading may now be used for simple 
research for facts about subjects in which they are 
particularly interested. 

Home economics can help girls make a creditable 
contribution to club and school activities, to social 
life—especially parties—and to the part-time job. 
The 16-year-old girl is beginning to shop for her 
own clothes. With the teen-age market increasing, 
the freedom afforded by teen-age credit cards, and 
the influence of teen-age consumer panels, under- 
standing of buying trends, influences on buying, 
and a reliable basis for decision making can be 
taught effectively. AHEA’s “New Directions” gives 
as a first competency “Establish values which give 
meaning to personal, family, and community living; 
select goals appropriate to these values.” Connec- 
ticut’s home economics curriculum committee re- 
defined this as “The ability to acquire attitudes 
and skills that help to establish values that 
strengthen home and family life.” A conclusive 
study of the characteristics of youth may be made 
by use of Youth, the Years from Ten to Sixteen.* 
An analysis of all the characteristics of youth is 
indispensable for the organization of senior high 
school home economics departments that serve as 
resource centers for all youth. 


* By Arnotp Gesect, MD, Frances L. Itc, MD, and 
Louise B. Ames, PHD. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 1956. 
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Course Criteria 


To help home economics teachers make their own 
decisions regarding the organization of a home 
economics course taught in a non-laboratory situa- 
tion, suggestions can be specifically made only for 
individual consideration. A description to make 
beliefs and concepts vivid is given as conclusion, 
@ The course is named to give it professional status 

and academic acceptance in the community. 

@ The curriculum includes all areas of home eco- 
nomics offering facts that impel maximum eff- 
ciency and intellectual competency. 

@ The instruction is planned to attract and stimulate 
the upper 10 per cent of the school and meet 
their needs. 

@ The class is scheduled full time as any other 
academic subject and receives equal credit with 
English. 

@ The class meets in a general classroom within or 
without the home economics department. 

@ Class size will take the trend of the academic 
class. Thirty-five may be reached successfully. 

@ The general classroom will need storage or other 
provisions for a wide variety of materials of in- 
struction, reference books, magazines, brochures, 
and audio-visual aids. A radio, tape recorder, and 
television set would be most desirable. 

@ Techniques of instruction used in the classroom 
must be varied. Field trips and guest speakers, 
demonstrators, or visiting teachers are highly 
recommended. 

@ Problem-solving, simple research, scientific ex- 
perimentation, and integration with other subject- 
matter learnings are of first importance as class- 
room activities. 

The home economics teacher will need to develop 
a list of new things to teach. New things to teach 
may be found through a thorough study of the 
competencies given in the “New Directions.” One 
start in analysis has already been made by Mary 
Hawkins in her paper “Changes Bring New Needs 
in Home Econ Classes.” * 

Analysis made by a home. economics staff and 
discussed with school administrators can bring op- 
portunity for students to reach educational goals 
far beyond those now being provided. 


* Safety Education, Nov. 1959, pp. 5-8. 


Season’s Greetings 


To all our Journal readers and advertisers 
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The American Home Economics Association Honors 


Mildred Horton 


Executive Secretary, 1947-1960 


T a Washington dinner on November 22, the 
American Home Economics Association gave 
public thanks and appreciation to Mildred Horton, 
executive secretary of the Association from Febru- 
ary 1947 to December 1960. Miss Horton is retiring 
from her official position on December 15 and will 
move from Washington to her native state of Texas, 
to make her home in Houston. Her new address 
will be 2020 Albans Road, Houston. She will con- 
tinue to serve the Association as an interested and 
active member and as bursar of the Future Home- 
makers of America. She is also a member of the 
executive committee of the International Federation 
of Home Economics for a five-year term, which will 
expire in 1965. 

In the 14 years of her leadership as the top 
salaried executive officer of the Association, Miss 
Horton has given brilliant service in strengthening 
and advancing the profession, in establishing the 
permanent headquarters of the Association, in help- 
ing the Association achieve national standing, and 
in assuming international leadership in home 
economics. 

Her dependable counsel and her ability to look 
ahead and beyond present issues have been invalu- 
able to the Association. Her vision, her insight, her 
quiet enthusiasm, and her guiding hand have led 
many a committee from ordinary considerations to 
superior achievements. 

One of her great contributions to the Association 
has been the establishment of a gracious and busi- 
ness-like headquarters of which all the members can 
be proud. From the youngest Future Homemaker 
of America to the most experienced and most or- 
ganization-minded committee member, each person 
is made to feel that she is a vital part of the 
Association and that her visit is welcome and appre- 
ciated. 

Another Association high light during Miss 
Horton's administration was the observance of the 
Association's Fiftieth Anniversary. This event was 
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Mildred Horton 


accompanied by the publication of Home Eco- 
nomics—New Directions, a statement of philosophy 
and objectives formulated by the AHEA committee 
on philosophy and objectives. Both achievements 
bear the mark of Miss Horton’s excellent taste and 


creative thinking. 


Pre-AHEA 


To her Association office, Miss Horton brought 
an exceptional background as a leader in the pro- 
fession and as a wise and competent administra- 
tor. 

She grew up in Dallas, Texas, and chose home 
economics as her career while she was still in high 
school. Her first position was teaching home eco- 
nomics in Texas. Before the end of her second 
year of teaching, she joined the Extension Service 
to help meet the great need for food preservation 
work during the closing year of World War I. 

Her exceptional administrative talent carried her 
through the usual path of advancement, from home 
demonstration agent, to district agent, to assistant 
state agent. At 29, she was appointed state home 
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demonstration agent for Texas, and later became 
vice-director of Extension work in Texas. 

During the period that Miss Horton served as 
state home demonstration leader in Texas, she was 
administratively responsible for the largest home 
economics extension program in the United States. 
Hence, when AHEA was looking for an executive 
secretary in 1947, she was a natural choice. She 
had proved that she had the vision to create a 
successful state program of enormous size and the 
administrative ability to supervise a professional 
staff of several hundred persons. 

Two Texas Extension Service programs became 
patterns for nation-wide projects during the depres- 
sion years. They were meat-canning and mattress- 
making—both designed to make use of surpluses 
and to provide aid to needy families. Miss Horton 
was called to Washington for both programs to 
help establish them on a nation-wide scale. 

Appointed in 1940 by the governor of Texas as 
the first chairman of the Texas State Nutrition 
Council, Miss Horton held that position until 1944. 
She was one of the Texas representatives at the 
President's Nutrition Conference in 1941. 

Miss Horton followed her work in Extension 
Service with further study and a short period of 
teaching at Texas State College for Women. She 
holds both a BS and an MS from the College. 


Association Service 


At the annual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association in San Antonio, Texas, in 
1939, Miss Horton gained national AHEA attention. 
Her successful achievement as chairman of arrange- 
ments of that meeting brought her into the fore- 
ground, and home economists outside Extension 
saw that she was a person of importance in the 
profession. 

Miss Horton has been a member of the American 
Home Economics Association since 1924 and is a 
life member of the AHEA and the Houston Area 
Home Economics Association. She was president of 
the Texas Home Economics Association, 1928-30; 
chairman of the Extension Service department of 
AHEA, 1937-39; chairman of local arrangements 
for the annual meeting of the AHEA in 1939; and 
vice-president of AHEA, 1940-43. 

During the years that she has been the executive 
secretary of the Association, Miss Horton has also 
become a recognized leader in international home 
economics. In 1953, she was leader of the delega- 
tion of home economists attending the Eighth Inter- 
national Congress on Home Economics in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, and served as a reporter general 
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at one of the plenary sessions. She was the Congress 
Director for the Ninth International Congress ip 
1958, when the American and Canadian Home 
Economics Associations were hostesses to mor 
than a thousand participants from 60 countries 
She met with the executive committee of the Inter. 
national Federation of Home Economics in Paris 
before the Ninth Congress and again in April 1960 
to help plan the Tenth International Congress on 
Home Economics which will be held in France 
in 1963. 

Largely because of Miss Horton’s hospitality 
and sincere interest in international programs, the 
Association’s headquarters in Washington has be. 
come an international center for professional 
colleagues from other countries. 

In Washington, Miss Horton has represented the 
Association at innumerable meetings and confer- 
ences, both those of other organizations and thos: 
called by government agencies. She also co- 
ordinates the Association’s co-operation with the 
more than 20 national organizations with which the 
AHEA maintains affiliation or co-operative relation. 
ships. To each meeting, she has taken a fine picture 
of the contribution of home economics to national 
life and has brought back to the Association the 
benefits of co-operation with other groups. 

She herself is a member of Delta Kappa Gamma 
Alpha Kappa Delta, Phi Upsilon Omicron, Zonta 
International, the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, and is an honorary member of Omi: 
cron Nu, the Future Homemakers of America, and 
the Howard University Home Economics Club. 

Her interest in youth has led to development of 
the strong college clubs section of the AHEA and 
to the recognition of the section president as a 
member of the AHEA executive board with full 
voting privileges. 

To evaluate all of the service that Mildred Horton 
has given to the profession and to the Association 
will never be possible, for her influence will con- 
tinue as long as the Association exists. She has 
brought to the profession an exceptionally clear and 
brilliant mind, a deep sympathy for and under- 
standing of people in groups and individually, and 
true statesmanship. To the state home economics 
associations, and to Association committees and 
staff, she has provided wise counsel, refreshing 
inspiration, and a desire to strive for excellence. 
The stamp of Mildred Horton’s personality will 
long remain in the profession and at Twentieth 
and Q Streets, where it has taken root like her 
beloved gift to the Association, the magnolia tree 
at the corner of the AHEA headquarters building. 
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Art—A Force in Home Economics 


RT is a very special form of communication. 
It is a universal communication, a universal 
language. We, in art, are in a unique position to 
help interpret all of home economics to an increas- 
ingly demanding public. Communication is our 
business. Are we really making the most of our 
opportunities in this direction? There’s still truth 
in the statement “seeing is believing.” Visual results 
can be understood by everyone. The appearance of 
a high school homemaking department, the posters, 
labels, bulletin boards, and the banquet favors and 
centerpieces that home economics graduates pro- 
duce, as well as the clothes they wear and the homes 
they create, speak of their home economics training. 
We, in art, are largely responsible for this physi- 
cal “appearance” of home economics—the “look” 
of home economics. Judging from my experience, 
this area is the one in which teachers (college and 
high school alike) seem to be weakest. This uncer- 
tainty is not confined to classroom teachers but is 
evident among extension workers, home economists 
in business, and other groups. Greater insecurity 
is expressed by home economists in matters of de- 
sign than in any other area. This should be ade- 
quate proof to any doubters of the importance of 
educating home economists in basic art principles. 
Our teaching needs to be improved, expanded, and 
extended to additional colleges and schools in order 
to fill this need. 


Program Vitality 


We in the art section don’t need to be convinced 
of the vital place of art in home economics. We 
are “believers” or we wouldn't be in the section. 
It is up to us to convince the “non-believers”—and 
there are many, unfortunately. Better communica- 
tion can help accomplish this. However, we must 
go a step deeper than mere communications. First, 
there must be something there that’s vital—some- 
thing that’s worth communicating. This is the most 
basic factor. I believe, as do many others, that a 
really good, vital program needs little “salesman- 
ship” to put itself across. Although letting others 
know what we are doing is important, we must 
concentrate on the basic product. If it is good, it 
will sell itself. 
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Velma M. Riley 


Miss Riley is associate professor of home eco- 
nomics and assistant to the dean, College of Home 
Economics, University of Tennessee. She was for- 
merly assistant professor of related art and crafts at 
the University. This article is based on her talk to 
the art section during the 1960 annual meeting of 
the American Home Economics Association in 
Denver, Colorado, in June. 


How can we make our program more vital? How 
can we improve our teaching of art to home eco- 
nomics students? This is my primary concern. | 
believe that we must lay even more stress on prin- 
ciples, remembering as we do so that principles 
must be understood, not just memorized, in order 
to be useful. It is appalling to me that after a 
freshman course in which, supposedly, principles 
of good design are learned, the same students enroll 
in a home furnishings course as juniors and select 
lamps and fabric designs as if there were no stand- 
ards of taste! Some of the hard-to-read high school 
bulletin boards, completely lacking in rhythm, some 
of the hats turned out by adult millinery classes, 
and many of the busy-work items mistakenly called 
“crafts” by women’s groups make one wonder if 
they or their teachers were ever exposed to prin- 
ciples of good design. 

Any principle, when really understood, can serve 
as a guide in any situation, even in an unfamiliar 
one. That's why principles are so important. Often 
we become so involved in technique that we neglect 
the basic theory of the problem. We spend too 
much time doing and not enough time thinking. 
It seems to me that one of the ills of our society at 
present is this very lack of principles, not just in 
art but in almost every aspect of life. Too many 
people glide along, doing whatever seems expedient 
at the moment, rather than making decisions based 
upon valid principles. No one seems to want to 
take time for principles. When a homemaker calls 
in to ask what color of draperies to buy, she doesn’t 
want to take time to answer questions about the 
other colors in the room, the amount of daylight, 
the size of the room, the colors the family likes. 
She wants a “packaged” answer—like the frozen TV 
dinner ready to pop into the oven. You and I know 
that “packaged” answers in interior design just 
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won't work, nor should they! In this push-button 
age, we seem to be expected to produce push-button 
answers. I hope we never come to that! 


Happiness Boosters 


The demands of the times are terrific. Those of 
us in the art field, with our understanding and 
interpretation of the visual joys and aesthetics of 
life, are able to contribute a great deal toward 
human happiness. I wonder if we are really doing 
our part. Human happiness needs some “boosters” 
right now. With the sting of the Sputnik propa- 
ganda victory still not fully passed and with the 
more recent U-2 spy plane incident, the Summit 
failure, the tensions of the Cold War continue. 

With the onslaught of the “space race,” education 
was highly criticized, science re-emphasized, and 
real soul-searching finally began. But we know, and 
we hope we can keep the rest of the world from 
forgetting, that science alone is not the total answer. 
Despite its recognized importance, science can go 
only part of the way. It can satisfy our physical 
needs, but our other needs are perhaps even greater. 
We are constantly seeking beauty, pleasure, com- 
fort, peace of mind, happiness, and even pure joy! 
Can the test tube and the atomic reactor give us 
these? As Ellen H. Richards said, “Science will 
steady the art and the art will give charm to the 
science.” But is “charm” all we have to offer in art? 
I think not. “Charm” could be interpreted as a sur- 
face quality, but the meaning of art and the sig- 
nificance of design go much deeper. 

From the beginning of time, man has sought to 
express himself through the everyday things he 
makes and uses. But self-expression today is being 
stifled. “Do-it-yourself” kits (which don’t leave 
much for you to do yourself except read the direc- 
tions), pictures to be painted by numbers, and 
other such stifling leisure-time activities are almost 
forced upon the public. Who's encouraged to 
use his imagination? In efforts to conform and 
“keep up,” using one’s own ideas is often considered 
completely unnecessary and sometimes even dan- 
gerous! 


Develop Awareness 


It is our job to stimulate imagination. The best 
way to do this is to develop awareness, for this is 
the key to successful living. Observation, the act 
of taking notice and of regarding with attention, 
is the first step in developing awareness. As you 
observe, you begin to understand and gain insight. 
This keen sense of awareness is a faculty which can 
be cultivated and developed, and we should be 
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developing more of it in our students. An “aware” 
person is a sensitive person. As Elizabeth Gordon, 
editor of House Beautiful magazine, wrote, 


It is the insensitive ones who make the mistakes in taste. 
who serve tasteless food, who blunder socially. It is the 
insensitive who are bored and fatigued by their boredom, 
It is almost as though they were dead, because they are 
living only a fraction of the life that is potentially within 
them. 


We should be working hard at helping others de- 
velop this awareness. To be aware is to be con- 
stantly “on the grow.” Awareness or sensitivity to 
people, things, and relationships is basic to appre- 
ciation. We should learn to appreciate beauty of 
all kinds wherever we see it, no matter how humble 
its origin. The beauty of weathered wood, the vein 
pattern of leaves, the musical patter of rain, the 
strength of a well-designed factory, the constantly 
changing pattern of clouds or of birds in flight, the 
display of color in a present-day parking lot, the 
beauty in another individual's personality, no matter 
how different from our own, each has its own 
reward. 

Could it be that one reason most people are 
always wanting more material things is that they 
have not learned to appreciate fully what they al- 
ready have or the wealth of beauty that nature 
has provided around us? The ability to appreciate 
is one of the greatest joys of life. He who has a 
wide range of appreciation is able to enjoy life 
to the fullest. Developing in students the art of 
appreciating is our most important task. 

This concern about “awareness” and “apprecia- 
tion” fits in with the ideas of many today who 
believe that we have become too specialized. As 
one educator has said, “We must have a breadth of 
view beyond the limits of a specialty. Specialization 
is no longer enough.” The person who has devel- 
oped a high degree of awareness, sensitivity, and 
appreciation will not (in fact, cannot) limit his 
conversation, his reading, and his activities to just 
one narrow field. The art student is one who can 
be led with comparative ease into this breadth of 
view. With his keen sensitivity, he is prepared to 
be alert not only to contemporary art problems 
but also to the social, political, philosophical, and 
psychological problems of his time. He has learned 
to think for himself, to analyze, to evaluate. He is 
prepared to help lead rather than always to 
follow. 

I also believe it is our duty as teachers never to 
relax standards. We must instead strive to raise 
the standards of taste in this country. There are 
those who disagree with this, of course. Some 
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believe that we should teach people to be con- 
tented with what they have and that to create 
dissatisfaction is to sin. How is progress ever 
accomplished unless there is dissatisfaction with 
the “status quo”? How can we expect to rid our 
markets of hopelessly poor design without teaching 
our students to want and demand better design 


quality? 
In Defense of Standards 


The consumer definitely controls the market; but, 
as long as the consumer is willing, manufacturers 
can continue to have a money-making heyday on 
products poor in design. We must teach our stu- 
dents to demand better design standards. We are 
too self-satisfied with too many things already. I 
have found that most students expect to be taught 
higher standards in college. Sometimes they seem 
actually disappointed to learn that what they have 
simply accepted in the past is “all right” and then 
are not led to know what might be better. Students 
expect and deserve to be led into new thinking, 
new ideas, new standards. We in education are 
expected to be leaders, not to trail safely behind. 
Too many are satisfied to take the * ‘middle of the 
road” on these issues, fearful lest someone be an- 
tagonized. Driving in the middle of the road can 
be a very dangerous policy! Colleges and univer- 
sities would lose their purpose if they were content 
with the “status quo.” There is neither time nor 
room in this world for complacency today, whether 
it be complacency in the missile race or compla- 
cency in the design race. 

This idea that we must constantly strive to raise 
standards does not rule out the “making do with 
what one has” school of thought, but it insists upon 
making what one has be the very best possible 


under the circumstances. Even if it is a packing 
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box made into a bench, it must be as attractive and 
appropriate as possible! 

Insistence on high standards of taste does rule 
out the kind of ostentatious designs which have 
been and are continuing to plague this country. The 
Detroit-manufactured “tailfins” are a prime example, 
The emergence of the small, simple, more economi- 
cal American car, brought about by the impact of 
foreign competition, is one of the healthiest and 

most heartening signs of our times! The increas- 
ingly ostentatious “big cars,” long built up as status 
symbols, are in for stiff competition. Perhaps there 
is hope for us yet! Is it this “status expression” 
Americans seek in design? Are these the standards 
by which we live? You and I, as art teachers, are 
in a position to combat this self-consuming attitude. 
It is up to us to demand and eventually get sound, 
sensible, and simply beautiful design in everyday 
products. Design acceptance should not be merely 
a commercial issue. 

As we move into a new decade, I hope that we 
see further development of art in home economics. 
Without this vital link to the cultural aspects of our 
civilization, the technique and methods of the other 
areas of home economics would be less meaningful. 
Art should play a vital role in the everyday life of 
our citizens. In order to accomplish this, we must 
strengthen our program and increase the effective- 
ness of our teaching. This I have proposed to do 
through two basic means: 

1. Emphasizing principles and insisting upon high 
design standards 

2. Developing a keener sense of “awareness” which 
in turn develops greater sensitivity, appreciation, 
and imagination 

With these goals in mind, I challenge all of us to 
increase the vitality and effectiveness of our teach- 
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We Report on AHEA Membership 


ITS NEWS that 


Alabama, Arizona, Maine, Montana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
Utah, and Vermont have—according to the statistical membership report for 
November 1, 1960—equaled and surpassed their 1959-60 totals. 


CHANCES ARE GOOD that 


Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Maryland, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, 


North 


Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, or Virginia may on Decem- 
ber 1 take the lead for the current year of all the states in making the greatest 


gain. 


BECAUSE YOU ARE INTERESTED 


you should know that on November 1 the total membership was 23,168 as 
against 25,661, the entire total for the year 1959-60. 





Implications for the Home Economist 
Programs for the Aging 


The following points of view and summary were presented at a symposium 
on the aging at the annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association 
in Denver on June 30. They provide background useful to all who will be 
participating in next month’s White House Conference on Aging and in the 
follow-up activities of that national meeting. 

Dr. Thelma Porter, who presided at the meeting and summarized the panel 
discussion, is dean of the College of Home Economics at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. Dr. Arnold Rose is a professor in the department of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan, a professor of nutrition, emeritus, of 
the University of California, Berkeley; Gladys White, home economics consultant 
in the Bureau of Public Assistance of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; and Dr. Ruth R. Ruef is assistant dean for research in the College 
of Home Economics at the Pennsylvania State University. The meeting was 
sponsored jointly by the food and nutrition and health and welfare sections of 





the American Home Economics Association. 


INTRODUCTION 
HILE human beings can be as indifferent 


\ \ to the dependency needs of their ances- 


tors as any other creatures, and behave perhaps 
more badly about it, they can also learn, be taught, 
inspired, or impelled to respect, succor, and sustain 
their elders into late stages of senility. Moreover, 
these patterns of group and filial responsibility are 
“passed on” from generation to generation. 

This learned behavior is called culture; and only 
man seems to have the capacity to create, to incul- 
cate, and to transmit through the generations such 


NEED FOR A SOCIAL PROGRAM 


Ay increasing proportion of elderly persons are 
physically vigorous as they enter old age. 
Medical advances have all but wiped out the acute, 
infectious diseases as causes of death. When elderly 
persons become seriously il] today, they are increas- 
ingly likely to acquire one of the chronic illnesses. 
While these illnesses are difficult or impossible to 
cure at present, they are often possible to prevent 
by learning proper health habits and by early detec- 
tion and treatment. The great need here is for 
preventive and diagnostic health services. 
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Thelma Porter 


an accumulative heritage. The fact that man is a 
culture-building and culture-bearing animal has 
made it possible for him to have a sustaining family 
life and the chance of a ripe, rewarding old age 
that is vastly longer and different from that of any 
other creatures. 

This statement from “Aging Is Family-Centered,” 
a situation paper by Leo W. Simmons for the White 
House Conference on Aging, presents a basic con- 
cept against which we can consider our programs 
for the aging. 


Chronic illnesses require long periods of hospital- 
ization or home nursing care, with heavy expendi- 
tures in contrast to the older infectious diseases 
which formerly carried off their victims with rela- 
tively few costs for medical care. Few older persons 
can bear the high costs of chronic disease. 

It is a fact, even though we might deplore it, 
that adult children are today less willing to care 
for their aging parents. The family system has been 
shifting away from one in which one of the adult 
offspring takes over the family homestead or farm 
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and the care of its older owners. Families are 
separated geographically and less likely to have 
housing space to combine the two generations. 
There is a growing need for nursing homes, con- 
yalescent homes, and chronic illness wards in 
hospitals. Need exists, too, for a greater supply 
of appropriate living quarters for the well older 
persons. 

The increasing likelihood that persons reaching 
the age of 65 will be physically fit and vigorous 
means that there is less reason for retirement from 
jobs at that age—there is very little reason why 
retirement at a certain age should be compulsory 
for all people. The social security system tends to 
penalize people who want to work after the age of 
65 and are better off doing so. 

Another carryover from the past is the wide- 
spread belief that older persons are not efficient or 
are otherwise not desirable as workers. Studies 
show that, for most lines of work, older workers 
are fully as capable as younger workers and may 
excel in matters of responsibility and stability on 
the job. Laws such as the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices laws can be extended to protect older workers 
against discrimination solely because of their age. 

Automation also causes some unemployment 
among older people. Their skills have been ren- 
dered obsolete by new production methods, and 
the expense of retraining the employee who has 
only a few more years on the job is prohibitive. 
Unless the government helps to provide retraining 
especially for jobs that younger workers are less 
likely to go into, industrial workers will increasingly 
find themselves on the occupational rubbish heap 
at the age of 45 or 50. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging has discovered that there are 
critical shortages of trained labor in the area of 
health and community services, jobs in which older 
part-time workers would be especially suitable if 
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HE distinction between natural effects of the 

aging processes and those of degenerative 
disease, broadly exemplified by atherosclerosis, is 
at present not clearly evident since these changes 
differ only in severity and speed of development. 
Full understanding of both will probably follow 
a break-through in either one. If nutritional factors 
have the grave importance now suspected in the 
case of atherosclerosis, these same factors may be 
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they were properly selected and trained. At pres- 
ent, there are practically no vocational training 
programs for persons over 65 years. Labor short- 
ages in these special fields continue because there 
is no recruiting and training programs to meet their 
needs. Our industrial organization also results in 
abrupt retirement and very little opportunity for 
part-time work for those incapable of full-time 
work. 

This problem may be eased somewhat if voca- 
tional training for new service occupations is pro- 
vided. Nevertheless, it will still be true that a large 
proportion of older persons will have no income 
from an occupation. Income from savings often 
proves inadequate. 

Modern life also tends to create social isolation 
for older persons. Geographic mobility, urban 
anonymity, the decline of the extended family 
system, all tend to make it less likely that older 
people will be acquainted with other people of 
similar age and interests. Further, the concentration 
on work in past generations to the relative exclu- 
sion of hobbies and social participation makes many 
older people less prepared to participate in con 
structive leisure-time activities. 

Despite numerous “Senior Citizens Clubs,” “Gold- 
en Age Clubs,” and the like, only a small proportion 
of the elderly have been reached, and these mainly 
in large cities. A demonstration project in five rural 
counties of Minnesota shows what a magnificent 
response whole communities show when a trained 
community organizer helps them to start recrea- 
tional, hobby, and educational programs for the 
aging. Such projects ought to be stimulated in all 
the states, on a temporary basis until the local 
communities and organizations become aware of 
the problem and know what concretely to do about 
it, and the federal government could provide short- 
term grants for this purpose, the total cost of which 
would be quite low. 
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implicated in most of the so-called normal changes 
in aging tissues. 

The nutritive needs of aging people must be well 
defined for any rational approach to this problem 
Both dietary survey and experimental studies have 
so far yielded little evidence that these needs differ 
significantly from those of young adults. The chief 
changes noted are in the speed and completeness 
of digestion and absorption, in decreased appetite. 
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glucose tolerance, and thiamine, protein, fat, and 
calcium utilization. Lowered oxidative action in 
the tissues results in decreased calorie need, and 
the usual decrease in activity further exaggerates 
this change. In some of the bones at least, espe- 
cially in women, density decreases with age. Grad- 
ually depressed kidney functions result in raised 
levels of nonprotein nitrogen and uric acid in the 
blood, a change which is often more noticeable in 
men than in women. A fall in the ascorbic acid 
serum level occurs in both men and women beyond 
the age of 65, and, at the same time, there is an 
even more marked fall in serum cholesterol levels. 

The food habits which tend to speed up these 
changes are well known and largely practiced in 
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this country. Excess calorie intake especially from 
sugar, alcohol, white flour, and fats, too little meat, 
fish, poultry, and eggs, too little milk and cheese, 
too little of the vitamin-rich fruits and vegetables, 
characterize the diets of the elderly people studied 
in recent years in the co-operative nutritional status 
researches. These food habits also are thought to 
promote atherosclerotic and degenerative tissue 
changes. Practical recommendations to counteract 
these tendencies should be brought to aging men 
and women directly or through their medical 
advisers. ; 

The later years must be active, lean, and interest- 
ing if they are to be golden and not merely proof 
of empty survival. 


SOCIAL WELFARE PROGRAMS...................... Gladys White 


Y remarks concern the public assistance 

program under the Social Security Admin- 
istration. The old-age assistance program in every 
state, although it is a part of the National Social 
Security System, is more identified with public 
welfare because the assistance payments are 
awarded on an individual basis for those aged 
whose income and other resources are not enough 
to meet their needs. About one-fourth of the per- 
sons receiving old-age assistance do also have some 
retirement benefits under the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Program (familiarly referred 
to as social security payments ). 

In July 1959, however, 156 persons per 1,000 
population aged 65 and over were recipients of 
old-age assistance. Our best estimates are that 
about one-third are over 80 years of age. The 
“younger aged” seem to depend primarily on their 
retirement insurance. 

Other facts about the recipients of old-age assist- 
ance: Women outnumber men by about three to 
two. A majority live in rural areas and small towns. 
Five out of six are able to care for themselves; one 
in 30 is bedfast. From the national figures, one can 
generalize that the typical recipient of old-age 
assistance is 

A widow aged 75 

Able to care for herself 

Lives alone in own quarters 

Receives monthly assistance of about $65, of 

which about $9 is for medical care paid by 
the public welfare agency to suppliers. 

Public assistance funds pay for about half of all 
persons in nursing homes throughout the country. 


The public assistance group which I have de- 
scribed has human needs which are not atypical of 
any group of older people and which transcend all 
these figures. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance believes the 
foremost need of older people today continues to 
be adequate income: that is, sufficient money to 
cover essential living costs, including necessary 
medical care, and to maintain family and commu- 
nity relationships. 

Helping state welfare departments with assist- 
ance standards is an area in which home economists 
have been and can continue to be of great assist- 
ance to the older citizen through the public welfare 
departments. Administrators and social workers 
appreciate the home economist’s technical know- 
how in the area of how much money it takes if a 
person is to be able to maintain himself in even 
minimum decency in his community. 

If our profession is to play its role in helping this 
relatively new population of 15.5 million o'd people, 
it is important that we be informed about programs 
which have implications for the home economist’s 
work and to which we can make contributions from 
our knowledge and skill. We may serve in various 
ways, including (1) as citizen volunteer with tech- 
nical knowledge; (2) as a professional employee; 
(3) as an active member of our State Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

As informed citizens, do we know enough about 
the activities of our State Employment Service in 
behalf of middle-aged and older workers to advise 
an older person who is able and wants to do some 
work how best to take advantage of this service? 
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As citizens, do we know where in our locality 
any person can go to obtain information about his 
social security benefits? 

Do we know where a person may go to apply for 
old-age assistance? 

Housing is another area where community or 
state studies could be made. 


FAMILY ECONOMICS 


S home economists interested in the welfare 
of families, it is appropriate for us to single 
out and give special consideration to some of the 
economic problems that face families as their 
members approach and pass age 65. This examina- 
tion may contribute to our understanding of 
complex social situation and enable us to work 
more effectively with families in their preparation 
for retirement. 

The increasing proportion of our population in 
the age group of 65 years and over has been accom- 
panied by two major economic situations for fami- 
lies. First, the working life of many individuals has 
been shortened by compulsory retirement, and 
second, the number of years of life to be financed 
after retirement has inc reased. 

Research has shown that older persons desire to 
live alone and to remain independent as long as 
possible. For many families, this may add to the 
costs of financing retirement years. 

When we look at the relationship of income 
increase to increases in prices in the past ten years, 
we find that (1) some incomes increase faster than 
prices, (2) others at about the same rate, (3) some 
lag behind prices, and (4) some remain fixed. The 
last two become our concern because they include 
many families whose members approach and pass 
age 65. 

It is difficult to assess the adequacy of. incomes 
of older persons. Living costs of retired families 
may differ from those of others; their wants may 
decline; the need to provide for children” may be 
reduced or eliminated. However, medical cdsts and 
other needed services may increase. , 

Nevertheless, it is our responsibility to help fami- 
lies think through some possible financial plans 
directed in part or entirely toward retirement years. 
Some decisions must be made early in life; others 
will confront families when they retire or after they 
retire. We may not be able to see ahead clearly 
and so may need to provide plans flexible enough 
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The need for ancillary services for extending the 
period of independent living for elderly people is 
of growing importance to our profession. One 
example of such services is the homemaker services. 
Meals-on-Wheels is another. Out-resident activities 
in some homes for the aged are other valuable 


sources 
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to fit in with current plans and to change later as 
the need becomes more apparent. 

Assuming that a family will face the prospect of 
a smaller and more or less fixed income after retire- 
ment, plans can be made early to reduce the 
demand upon that income. Long-term debts can 
be planned so that they will be paid off before 
retirement; an insurance program can have pre- 
miums that are reduced or terminated at age 65; 
funds for education of children should be set aside 
so that costs will not come out of retirement income. 

A relatively fixed income from Social Security 
benefits, private pensions, annuities, or interest on 
savings may represent only the floor for income, 
and additional funds may be both desirable and 
necessary. Attention may be given early to provide 
additional income after retirement. Insurance poli- 
cies may be converted into income policies as the 
need for family protection decreases. Current in- 
come may be channeled into regular savings to be 
used for later years. Income from such assets as 
government bonds, savings and loan plans, and 
shares in mutual funds may be used alone and the 
principal preserved for heirs. Many plans are avail- 
able through mutual funds to provide retirement 
income made up of current dividends and a portion 
of the principal over a long period of years. 

Some attention may also be given to supplying 
amounts that may increase with an increase in the 
cost of living. This may be done through invest- 
ment in rental property such as real estate, business 
or farm, or in industrial stocks and bonds. 

It is clear that not all families will be able to 

carry out such suggested plans during the years 
before or after retirement. However, individuals 
and families need to share responsibilities with 
employers and governments to develop a balanced 
and adequate program to meet the growing eco- 
nomic problems of the aged. Our counsel as home 
economists can be most useful where it is so 
urgently needed in the family. 
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Pec ORS behind the growing needs of older 


persons include 


Cultural Factors 


The rapid changes in society have left families, 
older persons themselves, and society generally, in 
conflict as to the value and role of older persons 
in the culture. This has often led to inadequate or 
absence of constructive approaches and measures 
to meet the needs of older persons that are com- 
mensurate with responsibilities society has assumed 
with respect to other age groups. 

The newness of the nation, the fairly recent 
closure of the frontier, rapid industrialization and 
accompanying concepts of “rugged individualism” 
have all contributed to youth orientation. This 
phenomenon which has yet to be studied exten- 
sively by anthropologists and sociologists reflects 
itself in family living, in the employment oppor- 
tunities, and in the general paucity of facilities 
for health, recreation, education, social, and other 
needs of older persons. In a similar way, orientation 
toward youth has affected professional and sub- 
professional training programs. This has resulted 
in the development of relatively few persons with 
knowledge and skills essential to meet the needs of 
the older population. 


Population 


Populations have become increasingly mobile, 
with improved transportation and communication 
technologies. These population shifts bring in their 
wake family break-ups and social dislocation. Two 
wars and a major depression have further con- 
tributed to the scattering of families and family 
groups. 

Advances in the general standard of living, in 
the field of medicine, and in social services have 
brought about a longer span of life for a greater 
number of persons. At the turn of the century, 
an average life span of about 48 years could be 
expected for men, and 51 for women. By 1954, 


1 Material quoted and adapted from “Aging—Public 
Welfare’s Role”—a policy statement of the American Public 
Welfare Association, 1960. 
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those figures rose to 67 and 73, respectively. For 
those who have already reached the age of 65, 
further lengthening of the average life span may 
be anticipated. 
Economic Factors 

Although society has provided basic income pro- 
tection through social insurances and pension pro- 
grams, the increased life span places an increasing 
economic burden on each wage earner. He must 
provide not only for his family during his earning 
years but also for himself and his wife after his 
retirement, and for the later years of his wife, who 
will probably outlive him. Arbitrary retirement 
practices based only on chronological age and not 
related to work ability of the individual result in 
a longer period of later life on reduced income. 
Moreover, the present economic situation of a slight 
but steady inflationary trend places at a disadvan- 
tage retired persons and others living on a fixed 
income. Medical costs are a large factor in the 
older person’s budget and frequently must be met 
at a time when income from employment has 
ceased. Increased costs of living and reliance on 
a total money economy seriously limit ability of 
children to make substantial financial contributions 
to their aged parents. 
Needs of Older Persons 


Needs include: 

Adequate income 

Family and neighborhood relationships 

Preservation of health 

Appropriate housing 

Continued usefulness and meaningful activity 

Home economics should take some initiative in 
supporting community-at-large programs to inter- 
pret the needs of older people. Programs should 
aim toward 
1. Encouragement of independent living 
2. Individual counseling 
3. Information and referral services 
4. Aid with physical and social planning 

Home economics also should expand its educa- 
tional program to include the total family and its 
members throughout the life span. 


If You’re Coming to Washington... 


. . . for the White House Conference on Aging next month, please let AHEA 
headquarters know and plan to attend the meetings scheduled for home 


economists at headquarters just before and at the close of the Conference. 
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Using Science in Our Profession 


INCE the day I left school, there has not 

been a time when I have not had to rely 
heavily upon the scientific aspects of my education, 
and there have been many times when I have 
acutely felt the need for more. Consequently, the 
importance of science in home economics and the 
application of science in the everyday work of our 
profession is of intense interest to me. I must 
confess, however, that this was not my attitude 
when in school. As a foods and nutrition major, 
I was sure I was getting more than enough. What 
I would like to do is review with you some of the 
facets of the world in which we are now living 
compared with the world of a few years ago, and 
then see if we can draw some valid conclusions 
from these comparisons as to the need, or lack of 
need, for the basic sciences in the home economics 
curricula. 

To illustrate these points most effectively, I am 
going to draw, as far as possible, from those fields 
with which I am most intimately acquainted. But 
the principles involved are not limited to these 
few examples. Their parallel exists in all subject- 
matter and professional areas. 

In my field, three separate and diverse industries 
are closely interrelated and even interdependent. 
So closely are they related that—as a home econo- 
mist—I cannot think of my own company’s interests 
solely. It is essential that I be knowledgeable and 
conversant in some of the rather technical aspects 
of the other two industries as well. The three indus- 
tries concerned are, of course, textiles, soaps and 
detergents, and household laundry equipment. 

If any of us think we can be complacent about 
getting by with a rudimentary knowledge of tex- 
tiles, let’s look at some of the changes that have 
taken place in this area within a relatively short 
span of years as illustrated in column 2. 

Not only are there new fibers, but, to add to the 
complexity, there are multitudinous blends of fibers, 
and new blends are being introduced daily. 

Naturally the yarns or fabrics must be dyed—and 
there is an entire industry concerned with dyes 
and dyeing. There are dyes which will or will 
not be lightfast, washfast, and bleachfast. This is 
of concern to detergent and equipment manufac- 
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Anne Lyng 


Miss Lyng is associate director of the home 
economics department of the Procter and Gamble 
Company in Cincinnati. The following excerpts 
and illustrations are taken from Miss Lyng’s talk 
given at the 1960 annual spring meeting of the 
New York Home Economics Association held in 
Binghamton on April 30. 


turers, since our products will be used to care for 
the dyed fabrics. 

To further complicate the situation, we have the 
whole world of fabric finishes. With the use of 
these, the old favorites, such as cotton and viscose, 
are rapidly changing character to keep up with the 
demands of modern-day living. It is probably impos- 
sible to buy a viscose fabric without a resin finish. 

A resin finish is more than a simple coating on 
fibers or fabrics like paint on wood. Rather, there 
is an intimate chemical bonding of the molecules of 
the finish with those of the fibers. It is no simple 
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hand-holding relationship, but rather more like the 
complexity of Siamese twins. 

Here are just a few of the chemical names of 
these resin materials that are being used at this 
moment in the textile industry: 





Not only do we have chemistry involved, but 
the chemical-physical properties are becoming in- 
creasingly important. Many of the new fabrics 
have thermoplastic properties. Others are thermo- 
setting. In simple words, this means that some 
soften every time they are heated to a certain point 
—as when washed in hot water—and then regain 
their original properties when cooled. If wrinkled 
or creased when hot, however, they will retain 
those creases. Those which are thermosetting are 
permanently set when heated to a certain point 
in manufacture and will not be influenced by tem- 
perature changes below this point in the course 
of wearing or laundering. These and other prop- 
erties have brought us to an entirely different world 
of fabrics and garments—the world of wrinkle- 
resistant, wear-resistant, mildew-resistant, spot- 
resistant, crease-retentive, weather-proof, minimum- 
care fabrics. They have earned their place in 
modern living and serve a useful purpose. They 
also bring with them problems and challenges 
relating to the proper use of these fabrics in making 
garments or household items, and in the proper 
care and maintenance of them after they are in use. 

If there were ever a field where home economics 
thinking should be dominant, this is it. But can 
we face this challenge if we do not properly under- 
stand the basic scientific fundamentals that are 
behind these new fabric developments? 

I believe it is obvious that we cannot send home 
economics graduates out to take their place in this 
industry without a sound and rather extensive back- 
‘ground in the basic sciences. Isn't it also obvious 
that a teacher at the secondary level—not to men- 
tion the college level—cannot adequately interpret 
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the reference literature, nor even the available teach- 
ing aids, without at least basic courses in chemistry 
and physics? How else can she teach her students 
to be intelligent consumers? How can a home 
service representative or a county home demon- 
stration agent hope to guide the homemaker unless 
she herself has a firm understanding of the prin- 
ciples involved? 

Now let’s consider a field related to fabrics—the 
washing products which are used for their mainte- 
nance in the home. How the laundry room shelf 
has changed! 


THE LAUNDRY SHELF 
of The ROARING 20's _- 


ALIGHT DUTY SOAP _ 
; (FLAKE) 
UN p 
(BARS, CHIPS, FLAKES) 
BLEACH 
PRECIPITATING WATER 
SOFTENER 
BLUING _ 
STARCH 


THE LAUNDRY SHELF 
of The SOARING '60' 


LIGHT DUTY SOAP LIGHT DUTY DETERGENTS 
GRANULES GRANULES 
FLAKES LiQuiDs 
ALL-PURPOSE SOAP ALL-PURPOSE DETERGENTS 
GRANULES NORMAL & LOW SUDSING 
GRANULES & LIQUIDS 
BLEACHES WATER SOFTENERS FABRIC SOFTENERS 
ORY OXYGEN-TYPE NON-PRECIPITATING - (CATIONIC) 
LIQUID DRY CHLORINE—  PRECIPITATING 
TYPES 
BLUINGS SIZING AGENTS | 
FLAKES PRECOOMED COLD WATER STARCH 
GRANULES SPRAY STARCHES 
SOLUBLE OR DURABLE PLASTIC 
EMULSIONS 


As in the case of textiles, it is not just a case of 
more products today than formerly. Thanks to 
scientific advancement, products are more spe- 
cifically designed to meet the homemaker’s needs 
and do the job better. This inevitably means that 
they are more complex, and a better scientific 
background is necessary to understand their formu- 
lation and to guide the homemaker to their proper 
use. Let's pick a few simple examples. Not so 
many years ago, the standard product for providing 
body to cottons and linens was starch. Usually this 
was in the form of broken pieces, and generally it 
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was made from corn. Today the old standard is still 
with us, but we also have dry starch in pre-cooked 
form to be used in cold water; we have the old 
standard found in pre-dissolved liquid form; we 
have sizings that are not starch at all, but are 
plastics, and some of these will last through several 
washes. This is scientific improvement. To under- 
stand it, to interpret it, requires a sound scientific 
background. 


BASIC SOAP INGREDIENTS 
(Whether Roaring or Soaring !!!!!!) 


Built (Laundry) Soap 
' Soap (Made by Reacting Lye with Natural Fats) 
Sodium Silicate (Builder) 
Soda Ash (Perhaps) 
Sodium Phosphate (Perhaps) 





BASIC DETERGENT 
INGREDIENTS 
HERE AND NOW 


? BUILT (LAUNORY) DETERGENT = gy s#* 
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A look at the laundry soap of the 20's and the 
present-day laundry detergents (see illustrations 
above ) shows what a vastly more complicated world 
we are living in. If I am to represent the homemaker 
to the management of my company and, in turn, in- 
terpret for her the end results of the work of our 
chemists, physicists, and chemical engineers, | must 
be able to communicate with both parties. But it is 
important for you to be informed, too. You should 
at least have an idea of what types of ingredients 
go into a laundry product and what purpose those 
ingredients serve, if you are to prepare students 
to take their place either professionally or as in 
formed homemakers and consumers. 

While it is necessary for me to be able to recog- 
nize alkyl sulfate or alkyl benzene sulfonate as a 
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surface-active agent (surfactant) and to know 
whether it is anionic or non-ionic, it is desirable 
for you to know at least that a detergent contains such 
a surfactant and that its purpose is to wet out 
fabric, help remove and disperse soil, and prevent 
it from redepositing on fabrics. 

Did you notice that sodium silicate appeared as 
an ingredient in both the built soap and built 
detergent? Did you know that it is used for an 
entirely different reason in each case? In soap, 
it is a builder—but it is of little value as a builder 
ina detergent. In a detergent, it serves as a cor- 
rosion inhibitor. You should know that all leading 
laundry detergents today provide this protective 
ingredient. 

To understand the work of a fluorescent bright- 
ener, you need to know a bit of chemistry and 
physics. A brightener doesn’t just sit on the fabric 
and shine all by itself. It adheres to fabric in the 
manner of a dye, and it absorbs the invisible ultra- 
violet light rays from the sun or from a fluorescent 
light source and converts these rays to visible light— 
thus making fabrics appear whiter or brighter. . 

Many of today’s youngsters have never seen a 
scrub board. Some of them (and the number is 
rapidly growing ) have never seen a wringer washer 
Nor are they overwhelmed by the term “detergent.” 
They accept as commonplace the things which 
seem new to us. They are citizens of the space age. 
These homemakers of tomorrow will not be thrown 
for a loss by science. Are we ready for them? Be- 
fore you saw the textile chart, could you have 
named the new fibers introduced to the market 
within the past year or so? Have you made it your 
business to walk into an appliance store to take a 
look at a 1960 programmed washer? Have you 
used, or even examined, an electronic range? Do 
you, personally, have the background to under- 
stand the operating principles of either one? 

As I see it, we have no choice. If we do not have 
the background, we must get it—not only to be able 
to assume our responsibility as educators of stu 
dents or adults but just to maintain our status as 
informed citizens and consumers. Otherwise, we 
will be out of step at professional meetings, such 
as a laundry conference, or a food forum, or a 
textile meeting. Our own JournaL or Home Eco- 
nomics will be beyond our grasp—and we will be 
unable to understand and interpret legislation being 
considered in Washington which will affect the 
homemakers we represent, let alone comment con- 
structively about it. Will we be content to give 
approval glibly to such legislation, or will we want 
to look beneath the surface to know what it really 
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means—to know whether it will clarify or compli- 
cate matters? 

I hope I have shown, by this brief look at one 
small segment of our American way of life, the 
need for solid scientific training if the home econo- 
mist is to maintain the position of respect and 
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unless we in business can continue to bridge the 
gap between consumers and management, our pro- 
fession will be on the downgrade? I sincerely 
believe that every time a science course is deleted 
from any phase of home economics training we 
are not only doing a critical disservice to our stu- 


dents but we are giving our profession a push 
downscale. Home economists have to be informed. 
They simply cannot function adequately in this 
world without sound scientific training behind 
them. 


prestige her profession has earned in its first 50 
years. 

Don't you agree that unless we can continue to 
properly train students and homemakers to be in- 
telligent, informed, and adaptable consumers, and 


Home Economists Take Part in Career-O-Rama 


Forsyth County home economists had a rare new experience recently 
when they participated in the Career-O-Rama for high school juniors and 
seniors in Winston-Salem and Forsyth County. The Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce sponsored the show with 42 booths prepared and manned by pro- 
fessional, business, and industrial organizations. Mrs. Elizabeth Tuttle, 
Forsyth County home economics agent, served as chairman of the planning 
committee which worked on the home economics booth. Representatives of 
the Jaycees assisted the committee, and members of the Forsyth County Home 
Economics Club decorated the booth. 

High school juniors and seniors, with their teachers and guidance coun- 
selors, visited the exhibits at the rate of 400 an hour from 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
At night the exhibits were open to the public. 

Two members of the Forsyth County Home Economics Club were on 
duty in the booths at all times to give a short talk on careers in home 
economics and to answer questions, Each visitor interested in home economics 
was given a specially prepared booklet and materials from the North Carolina 
colleges offering accredited work in home economics. In all, 323 interested 
girls visited the booth, and 800 booklets were distributed to girls, teachers, 
parents, and counselors. The registration indicated 2,000 visitors per day 
for the three-day period. 

Congratulations to the Forsyth County Home Economics group for an 
excellent job of presenting home economics. 


New Directions—A Recruitment Tool 


One recruitment tool that has been effectively used in home economics 
education is New Directions. An article called “New Directions Guide Pro- 
gram Planning” by Margaret Alexander and Alberta Hill was published in the 
JournaL or Home Economics for February 1960. This shows the application 
of New Directions to educational programs. An attractive brochure published 
by the Central Michigan University, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, illustrates an 
effective use of the concepts in New Directions in recruitment literature. 
It quotes from the publication and then shows the application of the concepts 
to education for personal, home, and family living and to professional home- 
making. Finally, it lists the undergraduate and graduate programs offered. 
Skillful use of photographs enhances the brochure. 
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Servicing of Appliances in the Home 


During the AHEA’s annual meeting in Denver, the housing and household 
equipment section held a symposium on the servicing of appliances in the home. 

Reproduced below are excerpts of the remarks about appliance servicing by 
Robert P. Lewis, director of consumer relations, Whirlpool Corporation, St. 
Joseph, Michigan (for the manufacturer); Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, home 
economist in homemaking, St. Paul, Minnesota (for the homemaker); Mrs. Nessie 
Nides, Nides Appliance Company, Denver, Colorado (for the appliance dealer); 
and Mrs. Katherine B. Bailey, Extension economist in home management, Wis- 
consin Extension Service, Madison (for the home economist). Moderator was Mrs. 
Mildred R. Clark, home service supervisor, Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, Tulsa 


AS A MANUFACTURER VIEWS IT 


A preven concern over customer satisfac- 
tion has never been greater in the appliance 
industry, the helpless feeling that we are ignorant 
of what really constitutes such satisfaction haunts 
us all now. 

Many of us remember with mingled pleasure and 
nostalgia the happy days following World War II 
when our simple, uncomplicated household helpers 
delighted multitudes of homemakers. Imagine our 
hurt bewilderment and confusion only a few years 
later when an aroused press, presumably represent- 
ing an equally aroused public, lambasted us for 
inadequate product performance backed up by 
allegedly incompetent retail service—the latter be- 
ing an integral part of our business. Unfortunately, 
this bad press was only too positively corroborated 
by our own customer correspondence. 

What had happened in such a short time? The 
apparent causes are: First, there has been a sub- 
stantial growth of product population. Since World 
War II, we have sold some 15,000,000 major appli- 
ances each year. Amazingly few of these have 
dropped out of use since. Think of it—more than 
200,000,000 appliances are now in operation in the 
United States which weren't there 15 years ago. 
From the standpoint of complete customer satis- 
faction, the percentage is against us by sheer 
volume of product alone. 

Second, there have been product advances and 
improvements during the past five to ten years. For 
example, the uncomplicated automatic washer of 
1950 has now met, grappled with, and conquered 
the problems of miracle fabrics, detergents, addi- 
tives, multiple water temperatures, infinite water 
levels, printed circuit push-button computer pro- 
gramming. These advances in design have materially 
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increased the opportunity for component failure, 
customer misapprehension, and service complica- 
tion. 

The growth of user sophistication has also con- 
tributed to service difficulty. Service of any kind 
is an expensive item. With the tremendous com- 
petition in the major appliance industry, every 
element of cost becomes an object of reduction 
Accordingly, the unscrupulous dealer or the equally 
unscrupulous prospect who attempts to sell or buy 
at a lower figure by ignoring the cost of service 
promised in the product warranty is automatically 
building in unhappiness with the product. Service 
will be required, and it must be paid for. 

The customer who tries to cut the cost of her 
purchase by assuming the responsibility for war- 
ranty labor cost—living dangerously on the theory 
that perhaps her appliance will not require service— 
can be due for a horrible shock. Our hope is that 
the growing sophistication of the homemaker will 
make her insist upon warranty service being in- 
cluded in the purchase price. You home economists 
can help us make this point with her. 

Traditionally, the manufacturer views customer 
satisfaction through statistics from field quality or 
service incidence reports. Each product also goes 
through many other tests and evaluations between 
conception and delivery. These tests are vital to 
the maintenance of quality and performance. They 
are expensive. However, they bring about im- 
portant product improvement, and it is unlikely 
that any will be discontinued. 

Nonetheless, a minor revolution has been taking 
place in our thinking. Most of us are going beyond 
market research programs or the amount of repair 
or servicing required. In our own case, our users 
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are also asked to rate the following nine possible 
characteristics for a specific appliance: 

1. Ease of use and adjustment 

Over-all functional performance 

External size (outside dimensions ) 

Attractiveness of appearance 

Economy of operation 

Ease of keeping clean 

Strength of construction 

Internal size or capacity 

Over-all opinion of the appliance 

Built-in appliances are helping to make equip- 
ment easier to service. Front servicing is mandatory 
with built-ins. Accessibility of components subject 
to replacement is a matter of constant concern to 
our designers and engineers. 


NQUs wpe 


so 


Education of the User 


Education of the purchaser in the use of her 
appliances is a matter of great personal interest to 
home economists. With deteriorating price struc- 
tures, the post-sale instruction visit of the home 
economist has just about vanished. This does not 


THE HOMEMAKER’S POINT 


ODERN homemakers are going to continue 

to demand and enjoy the freedom and 
extra time that modern ingenuity and imagination 
have provided for them. If the economy continues 
to provide homemakers with the wherewithal to 
own (or should I say “buy”) these expensive de- 
vices, then they have the right to demand and 
expect a well-engineered product, with a decent life 
expectancy and a reasonable cost of operation and 
maintenance. This means good design, adequate 
materials, sound construction—all in the manufac- 
turer's hands. 

It is a truism to say that, on the whole, the manu- 
facturers have done a superb job. There is, fortu- 
nately, always the drive in our competitive society 
to “make it better.” There is always the chance, too, 
that the consumer’s real desires have been mis- 
judged, that they have been confused with his 
response to high-pressure sales methods. 

There is really no machinery by which we, the 
buyers, can register our desires except by our 
purchases. If the thing we want is not available, 
we buy the nearest thing to our heart's desires. 

Another service that we users expect of the manu- 
facturer, besides a good model to meet our needs 
and pocketbooks, is to transmit information to the 
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mean that the fine work of the utility home service 
or the training afforded by school home economics 
classes has come to a halt. But user education jis 
now largely in the hands of the salesman, the 
installer, and the owner's manual—only too fre- 
quently the latter alone. Our own home economists 
are doing great work in improving these care-and- 
use booklets, together with their many other con- 
tributions to the development and sale of ow 
products. 

We all feel an immense debt of gratitude also 
to the women’s and home magazine editors who 
tell their readers and our customers how they 
should use our appliances and what they may 
expect of them. 

Both appliance serviceability and service quality 
have shown material improvement during recent 
years and will continue in this direction. Product 
performance is improving, and the need for service 
will increase only as the product population grows. 
Finally, oustomer education in this constantly 
changing, highly competitive market remains a 
challenge to us all. 


OF VIEW..... Katharine M. Alderman 


point of sale on construction, care, and use. The 
sales staff should know more than “the book says,” 
but the instruction book is a very important link 
between maker and user. 

One of my smartest friends tells me that although 
she loves her electric range and all its gadgets, 
manufactured by one of the bluest of the blue-chip 
corporations, she has had to learn to love it the 
hard way. This corporation’s annual report to its 
stockholders is both beautiful and readable, but 
its range instructions were a source of great irri- 
tation to my truly erudite friend. 

Buyers judge products and come to decisions in 
a pretty haphazard fashion: by trial and error, by 
the experiences of friends, by the pressure of ad- 
vertising, by the pursuit of status, by the competi- 
tion of price. Anything the sales force can do to 
encourage the right device for the particular situa- 
tion seems not only a downright obligation but 
better sales technique. It’s no good expecting the 
electric appliance to give top performance if there 
is insufficient housepower, nor can the automatic 
dishwasher do its job if the hot water supply is 
inadequate. It’s no good either if the homemaker 
is unhappy every time the monthly payment falls 


due and she feels she’s not getting her moneys 
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worth. She should be conditioned about future 
repairs and servicing and what to do when that 
time comes—as come it will! 

Then comes the day. In the middle of a washing 
cycle there is a dead calm—everything stops. Noth- 
ing evokes the slightest motion. A serviceman must 
be called, an appointment made, other plans 
changed. If he doesn’t keep the appointment, the 
homemaker is both frustrated and resentful. 

For what comfort it may be, we know that the 
repair man comes eventually; but his cheery greet- 
ing of “What's the matter, lady?” " falls upon frayed 
nerves. How does the homemaker know? And 
with all the information available in fact sheets and 
bulletins, even with a good college course in house- 
hold equipment, just how much can she know, and 
how much good will it do her? 

But what she would like to know from the serv- 
ice representative, and probably has the intelligence 
to grasp, are such things as: 

1. Did I through carelessness or ignorance cause this 
downfall? 

2. What is it that I should never do again? 

3. What will the job cost? j 

4. How much of this is in parts, how much in labor? 

5. What is the life expectancy of the machine if I 
can pay the bill? 

6. At what point is it smarter to buy a new machine 
than to have the old one fixed? 
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The homemaker isn’t expecting the impossible— 
attention-free equipment. She understands that as 
machines become more complex there are more 
troubles. This is one of the factors that contributes 
to the terrific problem retail outlets and/or manu- 
facturers have in training mechanics to service their 
equipment properly. One satisfactory solution for 
the servicing of portable equipment in urban centers 
is the establishment by the manufacturer of a local 
repair and service center. Owners of equipment 
bearing his label must take their appliances here 
for service regardless of where they may have been 
purchased. Thus the manufacturer remains in con- 
trol. A similar arrangement occurs when the dealer 
from whom equipment is purchased receives it for 
service, but in turn sends it to the maintenance 
establishment recommended by the manufacturer. 
There are even “clinics” with a factory representa- 
tive on hand to answer questions and give a free 
checkup to ailing “X brand” appliances. 

As to the big problem of cost of repairs, it is 
not so much the size of the bill that throws the 
householder but its sudden and unexpected attack 
upon the family budget. We have grown used 
to and dependent upon budgeting for anticipated 
medical care by buying appropriate insurance. 
Offices have regular inspection and servicing of 
typewriters, as buildings do of elevators on a 
monthly fee basis. Are theve ideas here for home 


appliances? 


A DEALER LOOKS AT SERVICE PROBLEMS....... Nessie Nides 


HE dealer must restore the customer's faith 

in the appliance industry. This has been 
weakened mainly by poor service, poor selling 
methods, and inadequate instruction in the home. 
This situation has been worsening for the past few 
years. Corrective steps must be taken by the entire 
industry. 

Dealers are the liaison between the consumer 
and the industry. With the sale of a major appli- 
ance to a consumer, the dealer's obligation just 
begins. He must deliver, install, and demonstrate 
the appliance in the home. If he is a servicing 
dealer he has the major problem of service on that 
appliance for one year. 

The entire burden of the appliance service, in 
the home, is on the dealer’s shoulders—today he 
bears that responsibility and the cost of it alone. 
The manufacturer holds himself responsible only 
for parts in warranty. If the distributor has his 
own service department, the dealer still pays for 
that service out of his gross profit. We maintain 


service departments, even at a loss, only for the 
satisfaction and good will of our customers. We 
have found that distributor service does not provide 
the personalized service that the customer demands. 
Unfortunately, if the customer isn't happy he 
blames the dealer—not the product—and if he hasn't 
had satisfactory service he will not go back to that 
dealer for other purchases. 

Today the successful appliance dealer must create 
an image of his store to combat the dealer who 
sells on price alone—and who has no sense of 
obligation to the consumer. Service, proper installa- 
tion, and home demonstration are the strongest 
weapons that the reliable dealer has—these are his 
best sales tools. But he needs help! 

The dealer must have help from the manufacturer 
for several reasons which didn't exist a few years 
ago. One is lower gross profit margins. Due to 
narrowing profit margins the net profit for appli- 
ance dealers (after taxes) has constantly de- 
creased. 
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The dealer cannot afford to meet increasing serv- 
ice demands alone. In addition to the higher cost 
of labor and materials and higher fixed and variable 
overhead, the stocking of parts by dealer and dis- 
tributors has become burdensome because of too 
many and too frequent new models. 

As long as the manufacturer thinks that women 
are engineers and continues to make increasingly 
complicated appliances—sacrificing quality for gadg- 
ets—the dealer is being burdened more and more 
with a service problem he can’t afford. Well-trained 
servicemen are very scarce. Most manufacturers and 
distributors do not give adequate service training 
to dealer service personnel on new features until 
they have been on the market for some time. 


A Possible Solution 


What can be done ab this situation? May I 
suggest a “service coupon plan such as is used by 
the automobile industry, in which the manufacturer 
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builds the service into the original cost of the 
item and thus makes it possible for the dealer to 
give proper service and home instruction and stil] 
make a profit. 
1. Coupons would be provided for a certain number 
of free service calls in a year depending on the 
type of appliance. Surveys would determine this. 
. Unused coupons would be bought back from the 
customer at the end of the year. This would cer- 
tainly eliminate the nuisance calls—the customer 
will look for his trouble before he calls a service- 
man. He will save coupons in case he really 


bo 


needs them. 

3. The manufacturer would then reimburse the 
dealer for the coupons which have been used. 
That would help defray the cost of the service 
department—we could afford better servicemen 
with better training—the manufacturer could 
afford better training schools—and ultimately the 


customer would get “service with a smile.” 


THE HOME ECONOMIST’S RESPONSIBILITY. . Katherine B. Bailey 


E all have a responsibility (1) to plan 

work periods to include time to read about 
equipment, time to visit stores to see new products, 
time to understand what new developments in 
equipment might mean to us in whatever work 
we are in; (2) to obtain new source material in 
reasonable amounts to keep up to date; (3) to find 
out enough about household equipment to under- 
stand its important relationship to satisfactory 
family living. We home economists should have a 
speaking acquaintance with the major role of each 
appliance, but we all need not master details. 

We must also understand the importance of serv- 
icing, its availability in our own geographic area, its 
part in satisfactory use of appliances in the home, 
and the role of “preventive servicing” or instruction 
on care in relation to major repairs. It seems to 
me all home economists should be informed on 
requirements of reasonable use and care. They 
have a responsibility to know the difference be- 
tween “actual breakdown of parts and failure” and 
“failure to function due to ignorance and careless- 
ness” on the part of the operator. 

Those home economists who specialize in appli- 
ances should assist in better understanding of appli- 
ance servicing in relation to (a) protecting original 
investment by proper care, (b) lower operating 
costs, (c) longer expected life, (d) fewer break- 
downs, (e) quicker service in emergencies if in- 
formation is provided. 


Home economists—all of us—have a responsibility 
to be informed of the over-all situation of providing 
service in a community for countless appliances. We 
need to understand that reasonable rates make it 
possible to have servicemen; that the serviceman 
is in business to provide for a family; and that he 
doesn’t make the problem—his job is to help solve 
it. Human beings are an ever-present factor in 
appliances needing service. In any contacts we have 
with homemakers or homemakers-to-be, we can 
emphasize this point. 

As home economists in the equipment field, we 
can educate our co-workers, professional and non- 
professional, so that our knowledge of service 
problems can spread indirectly. 

Somewhere in these responsibilities I'd like to 
insert one on advertising facts and fancy. We have 
a responsibility to help homemakers sense the dif- 
ference between glowing, prestige advertisements— 
written and vocal—and facts about what their 
kitchen and laundry equipment really will do. The 
difference between promotion to sell and needed 
information on what homemakers will have to do 
to get similar results is a fine line. 

Finally, we have a responsibility to understand 
that diagnosing service problems is the hardest job 
in getting appliances repaired, that giving facts and 
symptoms to a serviceman will help. It takes 
trained service staff to do a really good job of 
diagnosis. 
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Career Section 


The Recruitment Story— 


How and Where to Tell It 


HE amazement on the man’s face was almost 

laughable, but the earnest young woman in the 
smart suit and modish hat did not give way to mirth. 
She continued talking enthusiastically. 

“Of course, we can cook, Mr. Van Dellen, and many 
of us can sew—as can women the world over. But 
cooking and sewing are not the fundamentals of home 
economics. They are skills that may contribute to better 
living if used effectively. But the home economist inter- 
ested in foods will probably specialize in food chemistry 
or research or nutrition. And those interested in cloth- 
ing and fabrics will perhaps become fashion designers, 
textile chemists, buyers in department stores, or 
teachers.” 

“You mean, Miss Andrews, that all those jobs are 
open to home economics graduates?” 

“All those, and many more. Teachers are needed, 
of course, in this as in all fields. And you'd be sur- 
prised at teachers’ good salaries these days. Many home 
economists work in health and welfare—especially help- 
ing the needy, the aged, and the handicapped. Others 
are in Extension Service, working with homemakers in 
rural areas—and increasingly today in urban areas 
with 4-H Clubs and other youth groups. Some work in 
hospitals and other institutions to see that the people 
under their care have nutritious food. . . . : And I haven't 
even begun to list all the opportunities for home 
economists in business.” 

“Td never thought of home economists as part of 
the business world,” said Mr. Van Dellen in a puzzled 
voice. “What do they do?” 

“They help develop new products and interpret 
them to the public. This may involve research, con- 
sumer service, demonstrations, or promotion through 
advertising, radio, TV, journalism, and other media. 
You've probably noticed that public utilities and equip- 
ment companies have customer service to explain the 
service, equipment, or appliance to the user. Home 
economists do this work.” 

“There’s certainly more to home economics than I 
ever dreamed,” Mr. Van Dellen acknowledged. “Maybe 
it's something my daughter ought to take. She's got 
what I'd call a scientific bent—a lot of curiosity and a 
kind of tenacity about keeping at it until she finds the 
answer. But I can’t see her working on rockets and 
missiles. Maybe food chemistry or research would be 
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Anita Reichert 


Miss Reichert is the Association’s publications 
associate. Her article is based on materials pro- 
vided by the chairman and members of the pro- 
fessional sections of AHEA. 


more in her line. What kind of future would she have 
in research?” 

“My own field is research,” said Miss Andrews, hap- 
pily, “and the future is very bright. There are always 
more problems awaiting new knowledge than there are 
people with the talent and the training to do the re- 
search. Especially today, when so much is happening 
so fast all over the world, research in home economics 
offers a special opportunity for service. Research also 
yields the satisfaction of learning something new and 
of expanding the boundaries of knowledge. There is 
always a need for new ideas and for people with 
curiosity and sound training. Thus, there is broad 
scope in the research field for anyone with a scientific 
bent.” 

“What kinds of research would a home economist 
carry out?” 

“You might be surprised to know, Mr. Van Dellen, 
that some home economists do research in family rela- 
tions and child development—studying human beings 
in family situations. Others work in the field of family 
economics and home management, seeking facts and 
developing principles that will guide families in manag- 
ing their money, time, energy, human abilities, and 
material goods. Then there are research workers in the 
field of home economics education, who are concerned 
with the way attitudes and interests affect the ability 
to learn or influence learning.” 

“There certainly is a far vaster range of oppor- 
tunities than I had imagined, Miss Andrews.” 

“There are, of course, the fields we touched on 
before—research in textiles and clothing, in housing and 
household equipment, in institution administration, and 
in foods and nutrition. Most of these are carried out 
both by industrial laboratories and by government. 
Some laboratories combine a number of different kinds 
of research. For example, scientists of the Institute of 
Home Economics (part of the Agricultural Research 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture) con- 
duct fundamental and applied research to develop new 
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knowledge about nutrition, better consumer use of food, 
fiber, and other products, and efficient household man- 
agement, in order to help families achieve better living 
in more satisfying homes.” 

“There should be real satisfaction in this kind of 
work,” said Mr. Van Dellen, thoughtfully. 

“Indeed there is,” replied Miss Andrews. “Take re- 
search in nutrition. It could well revolutionize the 
world by making us healthier, happier, long-lived 
people.” 

Mr. Van Dellen smiled, and then added with equal 
enthusiasm, “Think of the contribution it can make 
to international well-being and stability by helping 
the new nations develop. You've got a real future 
there.” 

“Oh, the research workers and scientists are the real 
pioneers today,” declared Miss Andrews. “They blaze 
the trails for solutions of the practical problems which 
a home economics background brings into focus. We 
need creative minds and determined spirits.” 

“Just the thing for my Marjorie. I'll tell her about 
it today,” said Mr. Van Dellen. “I certainly am glad 
you took the time to give me the facts.” 

Fortunately, Miss Andrews had the facts at her 
finger tips and was eager to recruit students to 
home economics. She was able to talk about the 
breadth of offerings in the field. She was especially 
pleased to recruit for her own field of home eco- 
nomics research. In addition to talking about it to 
students and parents at every opportunity, she used 
the following checklist of ways to recruit for 
research: 


[_] Encourage the development of an inquiring mind 
in young people. 


[-] Encourage pursuit of a sound education in basic 
sciences, social sciences, and the humanities. 


[] Promote Graduate Days in which college upper- 
classmen and graduates have an opportunity to 
learn more about employment possibilities through 
graduate study and research. 


[_] Promote training programs in which high school 
and college students obtain employment in research 
programs. 

[_] Take every opportunity to impart a “love of learn- 


ing” and “the challenge and excitement of seeking 
answers to the unknown.” 


Each field of home economics has a similar story 
to tell—but with variations. To help each profes- 
sional specialist better understand and explain her 
own and other fields, the story is being summarized 
for each. 


Extension Service 


The home economist in Extension Service fre- 
quently works with women in their own homes. 
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Her first endeavor is to make the homemaker’ 
task more inspiring, more challenging, more sci- 
entific, and more enjoyable to herself and the mem- 
bers of her family. She has a twofold challenge: 
first, to help the homemaker keep up to date on 
new research which enables her to be a better 
consumer and use her money wisely; and second, 
to help the retailer to a better understanding of the 
problems of homemakers in his community. 

The Extension worker must be able to teach 
and must like to work with people, because the 
Extension Service is an out-of-school educational 
service. The Extension home economist may work 
with boys and girls, young people, men and women 
—as individuals and in groups. 

“I would say that the most enjoyable part of 
Extension work,” says one home economist, “is 
to watch the homemaker who has had little formal 
education become an authority in many phases 
of home economics through her achievements and 
work as a leader in local projects and through 
study—because the home agent provoked her inter- 
est.” 

Such personal satisfaction may also come from 
helping 4-H Club members improve the quality of 
their projects or work out plans for going to col- 
lege. Through this work, also, the 4-H Club agent 
has a real opportunity to lay the foundation for 
the Club girls’ future interest in home economics. 
The projects that the girls undertake and the satis- 
factions they derive may be the determining factor 
in the making of another home economist. 

A checklist for the Extension worker in recruiting 
home economics students follows: 


[_] Encourage outstanding 4-H Club girls to continue 
home economics in college. 


Encourage business people and friends of 4-H to 
contribute to scholarships for outstanding 4-H Club 
members who cannot afford to pay their way through 


college. 


- 


[] Have home economists from the various areas of 
interest visit with prospective college students at an 
annual tea sponsored by the county advisory com- 


mittee. 


Encourage all Extension workers to assist in career 
days in high school. 


[-] Start talking careers in home economics to 4-H 
members long before they are seniors in high school. 


[] Inspire girls to become home economists through 
example and enthusiasm. 


[] Take time to help girls who are going to college to 
evaluate the courses they will be taking and give 
them assurance that they can do the work that is 
required. 
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Health and Welfare 


The home economist in public health or social 
welfare is involved in independent work with other 
professional groups and the general public. Be- 
cause this working pattern requires experience and 
maturity, major recruitment emphasis begins at 
the college level and may extend to students doing 
graduate work. But in advance of this direct re- 
cruitment, the home economist can acquaint the 
people of the community with the many oppor- 
tunities in this field so that students may be en- 
couraged to hold this as a long-time goal. These 
home economists usually work in city, county, o 
state departments of public welfare or in private 
family and child welfare agencies. Tlic public 
health nutritionist, for example, applies the scien- 
tific knowledge of nutrition to the programs carried 
out by governmental or community agencies. 

In addition to the aitilaitlin that comes from 
sharing in work that affects every person in the 
community, the home economist in the field of 
health and welfare will find a continual challenge 
to her imagination, initiative, and resourcefulness. 

Her checklist for recruitment may read: 


[] Let home economics and vocational guidance people 
in the community know what a public health nutri- 
tionist does by taking them into the field or inviting 
them to “sit in” for a day or afternoon at the office. 


[] Arrange for dietetic interns to observe how nutri- 
tionists function in health and welfare agencies. 


[] Counsel dietetic interns who have a potential for 
public health work, describing the scholastic pro- 
gram and available financial aid. (A trained nutri- 
tionist spends a year or more of graduate study 
leading to a master’s degree.) 


[] Inform recent graduates and dietetic interns of 
trainee positions which exist in some public health 


agencies. 


[] Use “Madison Avenue” techniques to bring to the 
attention of the public what home economists in 
health and welfare agencies do, and point out the 
programs that are being carried on in their own 
communities. Media include newspapers, television, 


and radio. 


[] Hold a refresher seminar or workshop for home 
economists in other fields to highlight the activities 
of health and welfare home economists. 


[] Talk to college classes about the opportunities for 
work as consultants in social agencies. Discussion 
of the causes of family breakdown and the ways in 
which various social agencies serve to prevent or 
allay the damage of family crises stimulates interest. 


[_] Encourage students to undertake graduate study. 


Home Economists in Business 


The home economist in business is a liaison be- 
tween business and the home and family. She 
furnishes scientific knowledge, research methods, 
and practical know-how of home economics to the 
manufacturer or business concern and helps to de- 
velop and market products and interpret them to 
the consumer. Opportunities are almost unlimited, 
as developments may include all goods and services 
used in the home—equipment, foods, textiles, furn- 
ishings, clothing, appliances. Interpretation, of 
course, includes journalism, advertising, public re- 
lations, radio, television, and personal contact. Also, 
home economists assist in merchandising and in 
education. 

The checklist for the home economist in business 
might be: 


=| 


Develop several 10-minute skits, each entitled “One 
Day in the Business Life of a HEIB,” to portray 
different types of positions. 


Present programs for women’s clubs, PTA, high 
school and college vocational guidance assemblies. 


| Set up a speakers bureau to supply interesting pro- 
grams for civic and school groups. 


Local HEIB publicity or public relations chairman 
can interest woman’s page editors of local news- 
papers to do feature articles on “Home Economics 
in Business, an Exciting Profession for Women.” 
Vocational guidance literature can be offered in 


| 


such stories. 


Plan a luncheon or dinner for junior and senior 
high school counselors. Each hostess visiting in- 
dividually with counselors plus a talk by a success- 
ful local home economist can help this influential 
group know more about home economics in business 
as a profession for modern women, 


| 
Led 


Home Economists in Homemaking 


Homemaking is a career that most girls look 
forward to, either as a full-time occupation or on 
a part-time basis. The home economics graduate 
is prepared to manage a home efficiently and to 
carry out the multitude of activities that today’s 
homemaker is called upon to perform on behalf 
of the family, the school, the community, and the 
larger world around her. 

The homemaker’s is one of the most enthusiastic 
voices in support of home economics at the high 
school level because she can see the immediacy of 
the need for knowledge by students who may marry 
upon completing high school. In this day of early 
marriages, there is much to be said for urging aH 
high school students to include home economics 
courses in their curriculum. Regardless of career 











sv. 


The Minnesota Home Economics Association received 
a merit award for this booth at the 1960 Minnesota 


State Fair. Thirty home economists volunteered to 
spend time in the booth to make contact with the girls, 
boys, mothers, and fathers who stopped to ask questions 
about home economics. The water-color pictures on 
the back wall of the booth showed various career areas 
in home economics. On the left wall a rack displayed 
posters describing in detail some of the many specific 
home economics careers. The 13 Minnesota colleges 
offering training in home economics were located on a 
large map of the state on the right wall. One home 
economist commented: “The booth is attractive and its 
being at the fair is important to our profession.” 


aims, the young people of today will establish the 
homes and rear the families of tomorrow. 

A recruitment checklist for home economists in 
homemaking can include: 


[-] Serve at “Career Days” in high schools as persons 
of authority on homemaking and the profession of 
home economics. 


‘a Point out that home economics graduates are pre- 
pared to take care of a family and that home econo- 
mists have a very low divorce rate. 


Co-operate with the state home economics association 
and dietetic association in “Career Workshops.” 


U4 


Institution Administration 

There is a wide choice of careers in institution 
administration for the girl who has an interest in 
and an aptitude for science linked with skill in 
personnel relations. This is an area where the girl 
with a good science background can expect to find 
good positions. 

Home economists in institution administration 
are primarily dietitians, but a variety of career op- 
portunities are open to them. In addition to hos- 
pital food service, hospital dietetic positions 





include administrative work, therapeutic work, 
teaching, research, and work in clinics. Dietitians 
in government service may work in the U. S. Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, U. S. Public Health Service, 
or in Veterans Administration Hospitals. Food 
specialists are employed also in college and uni- 
versity food service, school food service, and in 
institutions caring for children, the aged, and 
other groups. Positions are also open in business 
organizations and in commercial and industrial food 
service. Community nutrition, college and univer- 
sity teaching, and research are other avenues of 
employment for the home economist in institution 
administration. 

It is estimated that more than 1500 dietitians will 
be needed during the next five years in hospitals 
and institutions alone. Thus, home economics stu- 
dents should be encouraged to major in dietetics or 
in institution administration—two of the major areas 
of specialization in home economics. 

The checklist for the home economist in institu- 
tion administration reads, in part: 


[] Make appointments with the dietitian at work for 
individuals or small groups to visit her department 
and talk with her. Suggest that parents go with 
prospective students. 


Talk to parents, especially fathers, about career 


opportunities. 


Encourage individuals or groups to write to the 
American Dietetic Association for information. 


[] Make the new booklet “Dietetics as a Profession, 
1960 edition” available in school and city libraries. 
It costs 35 cents and may be obtained from Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association, 620 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

["] Show the film “View From the Mountain” to groups 
of parents and students. This is available from 
state dietetic associations or film libraries which 
schools use. Or write to the ADA for source of film. 


Teaching 


Home economics is taught in colleges and uni- 
versities, in secondary schools, and in adult education 
classes. Teachers are needed at all levels. Both 
young people and homemakers look to home eco- 
nomics teachers for knowledge and guidance and 
for education to prepare them for professional work. 
One of the principal satisfactions in teaching is 
watching students develop their own capabilities 
and establish homes and careers of their own. Con- 
tacts with individuals and groups through teaching 
provide a great satisfaction for the urge to be of 
service, in addition to yielding a substantial salary. 


(Continued on page 887) 
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Opportunities for Men in Home Economics 


EN in home economics! Twenty-five years 

ago a man in home economics was a 
novelty; fifteen years ago he was accepted; today 
men are filling faculty positions in competition with 
women. The invasion of men into the teaching and 
research areas of home economics is, to me at least, 
an interesting and encouraging endorsement of the 
home economics profession. For many years men 
have been critical of the ability of women to com- 
pete professionally with men, and now here is a 
field where men are beginning to compete with 
women. Probably some of this competition is due 
to the scarcity of adequately trained women for 
some home economics jobs. 

I cannot help but think of my own area, house- 
hold equipment, which women seem to shun as if 
it were the plague. In my experience most women 
want to bypass the physical sciences, and, as a 
consequence, household equipment becomes an 
area ripe for the invasion of men. 

Family relations and child development is the 
division that has attracted the largest group of 
men. Most of these men have backgrounds in so- 
ciology and psychology with an interest in people 
as families. Design attracts the next largest group. 
Men are just beginning to enter the areas of hous- 
ing, family economics, and institutional administra- 
tion. Human-nutrition research and textile research 
are areas that could be of interest to men. 

Today men recognize home economics as the 
champion for strengthening and improving family 
living. They are attracted by the impact of the 
changing social, economic, technological, and edu- 
cational situation upon home economics. Men are 
as interested in the improvement of family living 
as are women, and now that home economists are 
emphasizing the importance of the development of 
individuals within the family and the establishment 


Arnold Baragar 


Mr. Baragar, an associate professor of housing 
and equipment in the department of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Nebraska, has been 
a member of the American Home Economics 
Association for many years and is a frequent con- 
tributor to the Journal and to workshops and 
conferences to further the profession. 


of family-community relations, I believe men will 
not hesitate to compete with women in home 
economics. 

Men students in home economics are another 
story. I cannot conceive of men taking an entire 
home economics curriculum at the undergraduate 
level. I believe undergraduate men are interested 
or could be interested in courses in family relations, 
housing, equipment, and family economics. These 
courses could be advertised to men students as valu- 
able additions that will help to prepare them for 
better family living. 

How can we justify graduate study in home eco- 
nomics for men students? Joining a home economics 
faculty does not make one a home economist. | 
believe that a man with a degree in a related field 
could become a_ professional home economist 
quicker through the absorption of the home eco- 
nomics philosophy during graduate study than a 
man who joins the home economics profession 
without any formal home economics orientation. 

Let's tell men that there are many opportunities 
in home economics for anyone inte rested in 
“strengthening family living through educating the 
individual for family living, improving the serv- 
ices and goods used by families, conducting re- 
search to discover the chi inging needs of individuals 
and families and means of satisfying these needs, 
and furthering community, national, and world 
conditions favorable to family living.” 


Procter & Gamble Gives Million to Education 


The Procter & Gamble Company has announced gifts totaling more than 
$1,000,000 to American colleges and universities. The funds are direct grants 
to the institutions and scholarship grants, and grants to educational groups 
including regional associations of small and medium-sized colleges. 
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My Challenge 
in Home Economics 
Marilyn Jay 


Miss Jay, now a senior in home economics at 
Central Michigan University, wrote this article 
as a paper in her junior year to set forth the “why” 
of her decision to major in home economics. 


NE of the ex- 

citing experi- 
ences of living is 
challenging one’s col- 
leagues as to their 
beliefs, principles, and 
convictions. What is 
the significance and 
importance of their 
discipline to our edu- 
cational system? Cer- 
tainly, in return, one 
must have some ready 
and convincing ideas 
to offer—ideas which 
will satisfy not only 
others but oneself. 

Perhaps the chief 
asset of home economics is its abundant possibilities 
for creative thinking and imagination. If we con- 
sider creativity as the ability to use one’s resources 
to produce something new, then there are oppor- 
tunities everywhere—such as creating better and 
more satisfying relationships among family mem- 
bers. There is creativity in accepting the challenge 
to do one’s job faster, more easily, and more effi- 
ciently in a shorter period of time with less energy 
expended. Creativity might be found in the wise 
use of leisure resulting from the above economy. 
There is creativity in incorporating art into the 
home—a fresh bow! of flowers, a colorful and tasty 
meal, a well-arranged room. The satisfaction de- 
rived from creating is unlike any other human 
experience and one which is well worth cultivat- 
ing. 

Relationships and not things are the key to a 
successful human society. Our emphasis placed 
here will net for us greater understanding and 
ultimately a higher level of living for all. Since 
feelings and ideas are the basis for greater achieve- 
ments, we must learn to love people and use things 
rather than love things and use people. 





Marilyn Jay 


December 1960 


If home economics is properly applied, it may be 
used as a preventive. We know that every year 
millions of dollars are spent on delinquency, divorce, 
disease, and problems of the aged. When they are 
taught the value of good human relations and child 
development, young people have an opportunity 
to learn about themselves, reasons for their behavior 
and also that of younger children. With such 
knowledge, affectional ties are strengthened. Also as 
the student realizes some of the hazards and responsi- 
bilities of marriage, the danger of divorce is 
lessened—and the heartache and grief resulting 
from such a separation may be avoided. Further, 
since we have shifted from a production unit to 
a consuming one, we must place greater emphasis 
on consumer information and economic problems 
of the family. We must help develop standards 
and values so that we won't be caught in the swim 
of high pressured advertising and sales promotions. 
Along with consumer education, the home econo- 
mist must concern herself with improving the pat- 
tern of food consumption. The attainment of these 
goals would help reduce some of our social prob- 
lems. 

As citizens of this land, we talk much about 
living in a democratic society, but few individuals 
stop to consider how it is achieved. Democratic 
living is a privilege and a responsibility which is 
first learned in the home. A democracy demands 
the existence and functioning of internal controls 
which must be learned in daily experience. This 
learning becomes inherent if guided by wise and 
kind parents. In such an environment, a child be- 
comes secure and increasingly more self-directed. 

In the past, we as home economists may have 
been guilty of judging the decisions made by others. 
Perhaps we ought not to judge them; we can share 
our knowledge and our thinking, suggest alterna- 
tives, and let people have the privilege of making 
their own decisions. 

A further challenge is that of meeting the needs 
of the slow learner. In the past, we have proven 
ourselves well in this regard and we shall continue 
providing good, sound vocational training for the 
boys and girls of varying abilities, from various 
economic, cultural, and social groups. But we shall 
also provide a challenge for the gifted student. 
Home economics education is capable of serving 
the educable as well as the trainable. 

Finally, we can be proud that home economics 
is concerned with all aspects of living, the artistic 
as well as the scientific, and most of all with the 
shaping of interrelationships into a pattern of satis- 
factory daily living. 
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College Visit 


Assembly Program Skit on Home Economics Careers 


Mary Hawkins 


SYNOPSIS 


A high school student and her parents arrive at a 
college campus to visit the home economics department 
since the daughter is considering a career in home 
economics. They meet a group of young graduates and 
ask the way to the home economics building. The 
group, all new home economics graduates on their 
way to their first jobs, invite the young girl and her 
parents to go with them as each reports for work in a 
different type of home economics position. As the last 
graduate leaves them, the parents and daughter meet 
the dean and go to the home economics building with 
her. She explains how home economics positions can 
have so much variety and still belong to one profession. 

This skit is designed for high school use. 


° °o oO ° 
Cast or CHARACTERS 


Peccy ApaMs—a lively young girl of junior or senior 
high school age 

Mr. ApAMS 

Mrs. ADAMS 

BarBaraA Cartrer—just graduated, a dietitian 

SALLY Prentice—just graduated, a teacher 

Bos Smrru—Sally’s fiancé (this character is optional) 

Jot Garner—just graduated, a college instructor 

Linpa Evans—just graduated, an interior decorator 


—Peggy's parents 


Connit Jones—just graduated, a home service 
worker 

Sut Parker—just graduated, a home demonstration 
agent 

Mr. Jackson—manager of the utility company 

Hank ROBERTS 

Pat Rosperts 

SaraH MarsHALt—dean of home economics 


—a young newly married couple 


° ° ° Oo 


The action is largely pantomime and the scenery 
largely imaginary. A fairly wide stage is needed, and, 
if possible, a few chairs and possibly screens should be 
grouped at intervals across the stage to represent the 
work places where the various young graduates begin 
their careers. At the opening of the skit, the scene is 
supposed to be a college campus. If the curtains can 
be opened bit by bit to reveal the various work places, 
that would be an effective way of managing this part of 
the staging. If folding screens are available, they might 
be arranged in front of the groups of furniture and 
opened like doors during the action. 

Staging and dialogue have been arranged to require 


a minimum of rehearsal time and memorizing of lines. 
Most of the characters can be carrying props on which 
their lines can be written, if necessary. 

oO ° ° ° 

Scene—Visitors’ Parking Area at Jefferson College 
(at far right of stage ). 

Peggy Adams and Mr. and Mrs. Adams are seated 
on chairs as though in an automobile. Nearby 
sign reads Visitors Parking. 

Preccy—Stop here, Dad. Says Visitors Parking. Let's 
get out. 

Mrs. ApamMs—(opening a paper-bound book like a 
college catalog) \t is a pretty campus—looks just 
like the pictures (points to picture in the book). 
We seem to be right here—it says “Jefferson 
College was founded in 1910 on a beautifully 
landscaped site . . .” 

(Mr. Adams and Peggy have gotten out of the car 
and begin to look around.) 


Peccy—Where’s the home ec building, Mother? It 
ought to show on that map. 


Mrs. ApamMs—(turns a few pages in the book, then 
turns the book sidewise; the three move to the 
left across the stage as she studies the map.) It's 
hard to tell which building it is—it ought to be 
about here—maybe that new one. 


Peccy—(seeing Barbara, Sally and Bob, Jim, Linda, 
Connie, and Sue enter in a group from the left 
of the stage) Say, Dad, ask them; they ought to 
know where things are. 


Mr. ApamMs—OK-—nice looking bunch. (The Adams 
family walk up to the group of young people.) 
Excuse me, but can you folks tell us where we'll 
find the home ec building—We've got a candi- 
date here. (He pats Peggy on the shoulder as 
though he’s proud of her and is trying to restrain 
her enthusiasm a bit at the same time.) 


Mrs. ApamMs—Our daughter is thinking about com- 
ing to Jefferson College, and we thought we'd 
like to talk to some of the people here. We don't 
know much about home economics. so we want 
to look around a bit. 

Peccy—(tries to nudge her mother to be quiet) 

(The young people grin as though they shared a 
secret and finally Sally Prentice speaks for all.) 
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SALLY PrRENTICE—You know—we're all home econo- 
mists, except Bob, here, he’s my fiancé—at least 
we just graduated . . . 


Linpa Evans—Just this minute got our caps and 
gowns off. 


Jrm Garner—We're on our own now. 


Peccy—(almost dances around with enthusiasm for 
these new graduates) You mean you've already 
finished college? 


Sue Parker—(laughing)—Sometimes I hate to leave 
—it’s been such fun. But I can’t wait to get 
started on my job. I'll be in Extension Service. 


Mr. ApamMs—You all got jobs already? 


BarBARA CaRTER—Yes, our whole class did. Good 
ones, too. We (makes a gesture to show she 
means the group with her) all got jobs right 
here in Jefferson City. We're on our way to them 
now. 


Connie Jones—Say, why don’t you all come along 
and see what we're going to do? (She moves 
close to Peggy and says to her) Then you could 
see some of the work in home economics—might 
give you some ideas for what you'd like to do. 


Mrs. Apams—Sure it would be all right for us to 
come along? 


Tue Orners (together)—Oh, sure. 

(Mr. Adams falls in step with Jim Garner, Peggy 
stays with Connie, and Mrs. Adams and Barbara 
Carter lead the way to a spot not far from the 
left of the stage or to the first work space ar- 
rangement.) 


BarsarA--We'll come to my spot first—I’m going 
to be a dietitian at General Hospital. I was a 
nurse’s aid there when I was in high school, and 
I just fell in love with being a dietitian and plan- 
ning meals for all those people. Here we are. 
(She pretends to show Mr. and Mrs. Adams and 
Peggy an office—a table with some test tube 
racks, possibly a scales or a tray with dishes, a 
few books, a clip board, and a chair or two.) 
Of course, I'll be an intern for a while, but I'll 
be working with the head dietitian—she’s a real 
whiz. I was awfully lucky to get in here. She 
even teaches some of the med students. 

I'll get to help with a lot of lab work. You 
know I was just crazy about science and when | 
saw how you could find out things in science that 
could make people feel better just through food, 
I knew dietetics was for me. 


Peccy—Does a dietitian always work in a hospital? 
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Barsara—Oh, no, they can work in restaurants or 
any kind of dining hall, but I like the idea of 
making people well again. If you ever get sick— 
come to this hospital. (She laughs and begins to 
arrange things on the table—the others leave.) 


SaLLy (puts her arm around Peggy's shoulder) I'm 
practically next door—right here in this school. 
(She pretends to open a door.) I'm going to teach 
a new homemaking course here. At least I’m going 
to help teach it. It's especially for girls like you 
who are planning to go on to college and can't 
work in as many hours as the other courses have. 
(She turns to Mrs. Adams.) | know I'm going to 
love teaching, but really I decided to be a home 
economics teacher because a teacher can almost 
always find a place wherever she lives. Bob's 
assigned here now, but we don't really know 
where we'll be living eventually. Another reason 
I wanted to be a teacher is that my mother is a 
teacher, and she gets so much satisfaction out of 
helping people make something of their lives. 

Mrs. ApamMs—Peggy has a teacher like that—it's 
one reason why she wants to take home eco- 
nomics. (shaking hands with both Sally and Bob) 
Good luck to you both. 

(The group moves on with Mr. Adams and Jim 
Garner in the lead. Barbara and Sally leave the 
stage when attention is focused elsewhere; or, 
if the stage is large enough, they can remain in 
their work spots and pretend to be working as 
the others move on to new positions on the stage.) 


Mr. Apams—Did you take home economics, too? 


Jum—Yes, sir. (They take a few steps and Jim pre- 
tends to open a door.) This is where I'll hang 
out—right here in Jefferson College. I'm going 
to be an instructor in one of the classes and take 
some more college courses. I plan to be a pro- 
fessor of child development some day. 


Mr. Apams—(teasing Peggy) I could have done with 
some of that myself—might have made it easier 
to bring up this one. 


Jum—(laughing) You seem to have done all right. 
But seriously, I think I could go on forever trying 
to find out what makes people be as they are. | 
had an uncle who was a college professor of 
physics and he was always trying to find out 
things in physics and got so much—well, fun— 
out of his job. I never thought about teaching 
or doing research myself until one day he said 
to me: “Jim, you've got a real interest in people— 
how they develop—how they get along with each 
other—that could be a field for you.” 
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Peccy—(suddenly notices a glass wall or window, 
or pretends to) Say, what is this funny glass? 
Jum—That’s a one-way vision wall. See, there’s the 

play room for the nursery school children on the 
other side. From here, we can see them, but they 
can't see us. Students in child development sit 
here and study the youngsters. Children act 
more natural if the *y don’t know we're watching. 
Peccy—(thoughtfully) 1 could practice studying 
some of the children I baby sit for, couldn't I? 


Jum—That would be very good experience. (He be- 
gins to arrange chairs; the others move on to 
another spot on the stage. Linda Evans and Mrs. 
Adams in the lead, Peggy with Sue again.) 


Linpa—I'll be in the home decorating studio in this 


department store. 


Peccy—You mean you'll help people furnish rooms 
and do things like that? 


Linpa—Yes, that’s exactly what I'll do. I'll try to 
help them analyze their needs, pick out furniture 
and draperies that will suit the way they live, 
and be artistic, and not too expensive . . . 


Peccy—Gee, Mother, I could learn to do over my 


room at home. 


Mrs. ApaMs—Yes, you could, dear. Let's remember 
what she said: (She repeats slowly) analyze your 
needs, choose things to suit the way you live, 
be artistic, and not too expensive. That's good 


advice for everyone. 


Connit—(looking toward the side of the stage sees 
Hank and Pat Roberts coming toward the group) 
Looks as though Linda has company coming al- 
ready—newlyweds, too, I'll bet—let’s go on over 
to the U tility Company, and I'll check in with my 
new boss over there, Mr. Jackson. 

(Linda greets Hank and Pat and is seen showing 
them pieces of drapery material and a chair as 
the others move on with Connie.) 


Connie (pretends to open a door and Mr. Jackson 
comes forward to meet her) 

(The others stand slightly aside as Mr. Jackson 
greets Connie. Connie pretends to take off her 
hat, but isn’t given time to put it away.) 


Mr. Jackson—(speaking rapidly and almost out of 
breath) Glad to see you, Connie—I was just on 
the phone—call from the TV station—guess they 
heard you were coming—want to know if you can 
do a few fill-in programs for them during the 
next two weeks (refers to notes in his hand) they 
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said you could get someone to work with you if 
you like—m: ivbe your friend Sue here could he ‘Ip. 
(Peggy shows more and more interest and Sue, too, 


moves close to Connie. 


Mr. Jackson—(looking at his notes again) One thing 
they'd like is a program on how to use a couple 
of the new appliances. Then a program that 
would be like the kind of help you'd give a 
woman in her own home—on a regular home 
service call, to show her how to use a new range. 
Then they say they'd like one program where 
you would pretend to be writing a script for a 
program and women would keep calling up with 
questions—household hint type of thing—and 
then they want a program on management or 
some thing to do with efficiency . . . (He is inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Hank ond Pat.) 

(Connie acts as though she is putting her hat away 
—and stands ready to come forward with a smile.) 


Hank—We were just at Smith’s next door and their 
decorator suggested we come in and talk to you 
before we finish up with curtains and furniture 
for our dinette. 

Pat—Yes, she said we ought to look at your cabinets 
for our kitchen and let Miss Jones help us with 
arrangement and storage ideas, too. 

Here’s a sketch of the kitchen. Maybe you can 
show us how to make it more convenient. 


Connie—I'd love to try. Let's see, let’s start with 
storage (She speaks slowly and firmly.)—the first 
principle is to store equipment at the place 
where you'll use it first . . . 

(While Connie continues with Hank and Pat, Mr. 
and Mrs. Adams, Peggy and Sue move on toward 
the right side of the stage to the parking lot.) 


Mr. ApamMs—That was a good idea she had there- 
about putting things where you'll use them first— 
think I'll try that when I get home—my workshop 
is a mess—never have the saw at the work bench. 


Mrs. Apams-—I think I could rearrange my kitchen 
things, too, then I wouldn't have to walk clear 
across the kitchen when I need a knife. 


Peccy—I am going to do my room over, really. You 
know that corner by the window—I could put 
all my study things right there and make that my 
homework spot. . That would be analyzing 
my needs and being efficient too, wouldn't it? 
(pauses) Mother, I just know I'd like being a 
home economist, don’t you think I would? 


Mrs. ApaMs—Yes, Peggy, I believe you would—and 
it would certainly be fine training for the time 





when you have your own home, too. I've picked 


up some good ideas here myself. 


Sue—(who has appeared to be listening closely, now 
says enthusiastically) Mr. Jackson should hear 
this—you three have just about set up our TV 
program! A man reorganizing his workshop—a 
mother rearranging her kitchen storage—and the 
children planning study space!—Peggy, why 
don’t you come back and be on the program with 
Connie and me? 

Peccy—Gee, Mother—a TV show! Could I really? 


Mrs. ApaMs—Maybe you could, if the program 
works out that way. 

Sve—I'll talk to Connie and Mr. Jackson. (She looks 
around.) Well, I'm the last one. We have the 
others all started and now it’s about time for me 
to take off, too. (They are back at the parking 
lot standing near a chair which Sue pretends to 
unlock like a car.) I'm going to drive over to 
Watertown. My headquarters will be in the Ex- 
tension office there. In my work as an assistant 
county home demonstration agent, I'll be spend- 
ing a lot of time drivi ing around the county work- 
ing with families and with groups of home- 
makers. We have several 4-H Clubs of young 
people who are working on home projects during 
the summer. They're so enthusiastic and do such 
wonderful things to help improve their homes— 
and they have lots of community projects, too. 
I'll tell you, Peggy, if that TV show goes through 
and you do come back here, I'll drive you around 
with me and you can see some of the things we 
do in extension work, how’s that? 

Peccy—Oh, wonderful! Id like to see some of the 
clothing projects especially—like planning a 
wardrobe for a whole family and how much it 
would cost. 

(Mrs. Adams has been writing something on a card 
and hands it to Sue.) 

Mrs. ApamMs—Here is our address and telephone 
number-—it’s really been wonderful to talk to all 
of you. 

Sue—We were glad to see you. (She sees Dean 
Marshall enter.) That reminds me—you haven't 
been to the home economics building—here’s the 
dean now—let me introduce you and you can 
walk along with her. (She glances at the card 
Mrs. Adams has given her.) 

Dean Marshall, may I present Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams and Peggy Adams? They came to see the 
‘building and talk about Jefferson for Peggy. 

Dean MarsHatit—(shakes hands with Mrs. Adams 

and Mr. Adams and begins to walk across the 
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stage with them while Peggy and Sue have a 
few last words and Sue pretends to drive off in 
her car. Peggy hurries to catch up with her par- 
ents and Dean Marshall.) I'm so glad you came 
(She smiles at Peggy.)—we'll be nee ding someone 
to take Sue’s place! 


Peccy—We saw some of the others, too. I don't 


remember all their names, but one was a die- 
titian, one was a teacher, and a man who was 
going to be a college professor, and a girl who 
started to work in the decorating studio at 
Smith's, and Connie at the Utility Company— 
Gee, they were nice. 


Mr. ApamMs—They got me a little confused though. 


They said they all graduated in home economics, 
but they had very different jobs it seemed to me. 


Dean MarsHatit—Yes, the jobs are different. And 


the students were different. Let me tell you a 
little bit about our college course. Every student 
takes a very general course for most of the first 
two years, and then they begin to specialize. 
That way they get English, literature, sciences, 
and other subjects that everyone should have in 
college. In those two years, the students also 
have a little time to find their real interest be- 
fore they have to specialize too much. 

I expect Barbara told you how much she liked 
science, chemistry particularly. And Sally has 
a real gift for helping other people re ally use 
what they learn. Jim doesn’t care much about 
things—but he is a genius at understanding chil- 
dren. Linda has a flair for the artistic, Connie is 
efficiency itself, and Sue loves being out of doors 
and working with young people and grown-ups, 
too. (She pauses and thinks a moment, then con- 
tinues. ) 

But there is something in home economics that 
is the same for all of these different individuals. 
They are all doing things with their interests 
that relate to some of the very important aspects 
of the lives of everyone—our nutrition, our 
homes, our family relationships, the way we 
manage our resources, and so forth. It’s a won- 
derful career, Peggy. 

Now let's have a look around the building, and 
then I'll try to answer any questions your parents 
have about Jefferson College, and I'll tell you 
about our standards for high grades in high 
school and about the subjects you should take if 
you want to enroll here. . . . 


(They have come to the left edge of the stage. Mr. 


Adams pretends to be opening a door and stand- 
ing aside until the women have passed through, 
then he follows them off the stage.) 
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HEIB Group Sponsors 


Unusual Recruitment Project 


Zor COULSON 
Leo Burnett Company, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Girls at Evanston Township High School last 
winter had an unusual opportunity to learn about 
a home economics career from leading Chicago 
area home economists. Besides speeches by repre- 
sentatives of many home economics areas and tours 
of various home economics departments, the girls 
participated in group discussions, essay competi- 
tions, and evaluation sessions. Students’ parents 
were encouraged to attend the sessions, and school 
administrators and counselors were included. 

Instead of the more familiar recruitment projects, 
the Chicago chapter of home economists in busi- 
ness, whose chairman was Helen Wolcott of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., set up an extensive recruitment 
program with Ruth Wheeler, head of the Evanston 
school’s home economics department. As a pilot 
study, this program was evaluated, changes were 
recommended, and plans made for this year’s larger 
recruitment project. 

Organizing the Program 

A survey of members of the Chicago HEIB 
group two years ago revealed the members’ inter- 
est in an extensive recruitment and educational 
program for girls entering college. The following 
year, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Naomi 
Koehler, supervisor of research kitchens at Corn 
Products Company, objectives were worked out 
with Miss Wheeler and a general steering com- 
mittee. Co-operation in providing speakers and 
arranging tours was given by the American Die- 
tetic Association, Illinois Dietetic Association, 
Illinois Home Economics Association, and Illinois 
Home Advisors Association. 

Upper class high school girls met following class 
hours, once a week, to hear representatives from 
many areas—extension workers, hospital technicians, 
dietitians, laundry and kitchen equipment special- 
ists, chemists, restaurant managers, representatives 
from the textile industry, and the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

The girls were divided into smaller groups to 
make tours of company kitchens, hospital labora- 
tories, and department stores to see home economists 
on the job. Following the tours, the girls shared 
tour information in discussions at their meetings. 
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Counselors Attend Meetings 


To fulfill one objective of the program, school 
vocational counselors and school administrators 
were invited to attend meetings. Bibliographies 
and samples of educational materials were prepared 
for students and counselors. 


Evaluation 


To analyze the results of the pilot study, the 
girls were asked to submit an essay of evaluation 
for a contest. The essays were judged by the steer- 
ing committee and the winning writers were invited, 
with their mothers, to a HEIB Christmas meeting 
in Chicago. The final meeting of the students was 
a tea given in the ETHS home economics depart- 
ment by the girls for the HEIB’s, school adminis- 
trators, counselors, parents, and representatives 
from co-operating home economics organizations. 

Since the HEIB group wanted to enlarge the 
program, careful evaluation was made. The primary 
objects were met: The students learned about home 
economics as a career through discussions and 
tours, the ‘vocational counselors were informed 
about career opportunities in this profession, and 
a pattern for other schools was established. 

If other organizations are interested in further 
information about this program, a complete report, 
with an organization chart and an appendix, is 
available from Mrs. Naomi Koehler, Corn Products 
Company, Box 345, Argo, Illinois. Send 25 cents to 
cover the cost of handling and mailing. 


News of Mary Sweeny 


The following letter from Anne M. Clemmons 
reports Mary Sweeny’s recovery from an automobile 
accident: 


Thought you would be pleased to hear that our friend 
Mary E. Sweeny is almost back to her old self. She lives 
her usual life on the farm with her sister, Sunny. I see Mary 
E. almost every week, more to get my battery charged than 
to do anything for her. She is a great pleasure, as always— 
and an education, also. 

I am so grateful that I was one of the students who 
happened to be at the University of Kentucky when Mary E. 
was head of department. We learned more than the book, 
you may be sure. 

After Mary E. was home from the hospital, she said, 
“You know, I never knew what people meant when they 
said they felt old; but now, I know.” Without the accident, 
I doubt she would have ever known—and I still hope she 
forgets that she ever knew for this short time. 


Miss Sweeny’s address is Boscobel Farm, Pine 
Grove, Kentucky. 
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What Is Your State Doing ? 


What is your state association doing to encourage girls to study home economics? 


Are you using the material you have prepared to best advantage? 


Here is what 25 state associations are doing. What a few have done, many can do. 


Special programs News stories Leaflets 
Career weeks Radio tapes Slides 
Booths at state fairs Skits Movies 
Exhibits Kits 


All these are included in the wide variety of materials produced and used by these states. 

Eighteen states give one or more scholarships ranging from $100 to $500. 

HAWAII—One of the newest states has a lively recruitment program. Here are some of the activities: 

A joint career guidance committee from the Hawaii Dietetic Association, home economics department 
of the University of Hawaii, and the Extension Service and the Hawaii Home Economics Association 
publicity chairman. Their work resulted in (1) A full page news story with pictures in the Honolulu 
Advertiser on “Home Economics—a Life Time Career.” (2) A skit, “It Could Be You,” at the Future 
Homemakers of America convention and at a high school assembly. (3) An exhibit, “Home Economics 
Careers for You,” to be used in schools, public libraries, and club meetings. This consists of eight 10- by 
12-inch rooms (floor and two walls), each containing a scene typical of teaching, research, dietetics, busi- 
ness, public health nutrition, fashion designing, homemaking, and Agricultural Extension Service. 


Please turn to page 888 


AHEA Public Relations and Communications Committee 
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Leather and Vinyl-coated Upholstery Materials 


Janice Cunningham Fridley and Rose W. Padgett 


INYL-COATED upholstery materials were 

originally created as an economical substi- 
tute for leather. Because of the increased use of 
these materials in public buildings and institutions 
as well as in the home, this study was undertaken 
to determine the comparative merits of leather and 
vinyl-coated materials for upholstery. 


Test Materials 


Samples of three brands of vinyls and one brand 
of leather in red and yellow were subjected to 
standard laboratory tests. Selected vinyl samples 
were also tested in two finishes, flat and glazed, 
ana three weights, termed light, medium, and 
heavy. 

The leather was almost twice as expensive as the 
most expensive vinyl (table 1). The vinyls ranged 
from $4 to $7.25 per linear yard, de _pending on the 

manufacturer, the weight, and the finish of the 
samples. 


Test Procedures 


The following areas of testing were used: acceler- 
ated aging by an oven method; strength of materials 


TABLE | 


Comparative retail cost and weight per linear yard 
of 54-inch wide upholstery materials 





SAMPLE CosT weicnut 

dollars ounces 
Leather, red 13.50 44 
Leather, yellow 13.50 +4 


Vinyls, red and yellow 


Rf2, medium flat 7.25 33 
Rb3, heavy burnished (glazed 7.00 39 
Rg3, heavy glazed 7.00 36 
Rb2, meaium burnished 6.50 35 


.80 32 
80 27 


Gf2, medium flat 
Ggl, light glazed 


- Sr Or Or Or 
= 


Rf1, light flat 26 
Rgl, light glazed 00 24 
Df2, medium flat , 00 34 





D, G, and R refer to different manufacturers. 
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Mrs. Fridley is now teaching high school home 
economics in the Houston (Texas) Independent 
School District. Dr. Padgett, under whose direc- 
tion this research was conducted, is in charge of 
textiles in the department of clothing and textiles 
in the School of Home Economics at Purdue Uni- 
versity. The research reported here was done as 
a partial fulfillment of the requirements for Mrs. 
Fridley’s master of science degree. 


by breaking strength and trapezoid tear strength; 
stretch and set; comparative wear on the Taber 
Abraser and the Stoll Universal Wear Tester; color 
evaluation by crocking, resistance to acid and alkali, 
and soil and stain removal; flammability; tackiness; 
and fabric cost, weight, and width. 

Along with the numerical evaluation of most of 
the tests, evaluation was done by a panel of five 
members who had been tested for colorblindness by 
the American Optical Color Blindness Test H-R-R 
Pseudoisochromatic Plates. 

The set and stretch test consisted of the attach- 
ing of a 10- and 27-pound weight, respectively, to 
each sample for 10 minutes. The increase in length 
of a 3-inch section was measured and per cent 
stretch calculated. After the specimen had been 
allowed to lie flat for 10 minutes, the per cent set 
(permanent stretch) was calculated. It was felt 
that this was an important test because it simulates 
closely the stretching and relaxing action which 
upholstery materials receive in service. If they have 
a high per cent of set, upholstery mate rials may 
sag and become unsightly. On the other hand, up- 
holstery materials need to stretch somewhat so that 
they can be fashioned properly. 

Within the wear tests performed on the Taber 
Abraser, three conditions were used; namely, plane 
abrasion,’ abrasion on spring upholstery construc- 
tion, and abrasion of foam upholstery construction. 
The foam and spring upholstery constructions were 
designed and attached to the Taber Abraser for 
each respective wear test. 


' Plane abrasion—abrasion without flexing action. 
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Results 


Tests showed that the leather samples were twice 
as strong as the vinyl samples and that there were 
significant differences between the strength of the 
three weights of vinyls (table 2). 


TABLE 2 


Analysis of variance on original breaking strength 
of three vinyl weights 





MEAN SQUARES F VALUES 
SOURCE = ‘a - a 
FREEDOM | Length wise } Crosswise | Lengthwise | Crosswise 
—— ——_—-—_}________}_________| —— 
mt 
Between 
treatments 2 1471.4 1127.47 
Within 
treatments 87 | 49.0 $2.95 | 30.08* | 34.21* 








* Significant at the 0.02 level 


One medium-weight sample was as strong as 
the heavy-weight vinyls. There were no signifi- 
cant differences between the flat and glazed finishes 
of the vinyls in tests for strength. The results of 
ihe lengthwise tear strength of the materials as 
tested by the trapezoid tear method were not sig- 
nificantly correlated with the lengthwise breaking 
strength. Two medium-weight and two heavy- 
weight vinyl samples had higher tear strength than 
had the leather (table 3). 

The leather samples were superior to the vinyls 
in standards of set and stretch. The vinyl samples 
stretched even more in the crosswise direction be- 
cause of the knit back. 
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The author conducts a set and stretch test using a 
27-pound weight. 


The vinyl samples abraded for 2500 cycles on 
the Taber Abraser showed signs of loss of color 


TABLE 3 


Average pounds breaking strength and trapezoid tear strength of leather and vinyl-coated upholstery materials 





LENGTHWISE 


SAMPLES Original Aged 
Breaking Breaking 
Strength Strength 
pounds pounds 
Leather 124 102 
Vinyls 
Gf2, medium flat 73 71 
Rb8, heavy burnished 73 68 
Rg3, heavy glazed 71 70 
Rf2, medium flat 65 62 
Rb2, medium bur nished 64 62 
Df2, medium flat 59 58 
Ggl, light glazed 58 60 
Rf1, light flat 50 48 
Rgl, light glazed 55 56 








CROSSWISE 
Trapezoid Original Aged Trapezoic 
Breaking Breaking Breaking Breaking 
Strength Strength Strengt! Strengt! 
pounds pounds pounds 
25 116 115 25 
29 40 41 25 
30 42 40 31 
28 39 39 28 
20 28 30 22 
28 39 38 27 
20 38 37 18 
24 3 33 21 
19 20 20 19 
18 25 25 15 











or 
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Samples being tested with spring upholstery construc- 
tion on the Taber Abraser. 


and texture sooner than did the leather samples. 
Samples subjected to abrasion under foam con- 
struction showed more visual signs of wear than 
did those tested under the conditions of spring 
upholstery abrasion and plane abrasion. The plane 
abrasion samples showed fewer signs of wear than 
did the spring abrasion group. The samples sub- 
jected to plane abrasion were slightly stronger than 
were those subjected to spring and foam upholstery 
abrasion; however, in this study there were no 
statistically significant differences between the 
breaking strength of the samples after the three 
types of abrasion on the right side. 

The results of the test on the Stoll Universal 
Wear Tester were highly correlated (0.973) with 
the results of the Taber Abraser tests, for 2500 
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cycles on each machine. This was determined by 
the breaking strengths of the materials after abra- 
sion. The Stoll test was performed on the back of 
the vinyl-coated materials as well as on the coating. 
Since the breaking strength of the materials abraded 
on the backing was significantly lower than the 
breaking strength of the materials abraded on the 
coating, it was concluded that the strength of the 
vinyl-coated samples was determined primarily by 
the strength of the backing (table 4). It is also 
interesting to note that the per cent of the backing 
to the total weight of the material increased with 
a decrease in the weight of the sample. This, 
coupled with the results of the Stoll wear test, 
showed that to increase the weight of a vinyl-coated 
material, selected manufacturers tended to add 
more coating rather than stronger backing to the 
material. 

The leather and vinyl samples generally resisted 
acid, crocking, and did not demonstrate any tend- 
ency toward tackiness.* The leather was highly 
sensitive to a solution of sodium carbonate. 

Leather and two of the three brands of vinyls 
were superior to the other test samples in soil and 
stain removal. Soil and stains were more easily 
removed from the red and glazed samples than 
from the yellow and flat-finished samples. The 
leather was self-extinguishing while the vinyls fell 
in the fire hazard group. 


* Tackiness—the tendency of a material to adhere to its 
own surface, especially under hot, humid conditions. 


TABLE 4 


Average pounds breaking strength of leather and vinyl samples abraded for 2500 cycles on the Taber and the Stoll 





BREAKING STRENGTH WITH TABER ABRASER 


SAMPLES Lengthwise Only 
Plane Foam 
pounds pounds 
Leather 114 74 
Vinyls 
Gf2, medium fiat 71 64 
Rf2, medium flat 64 58 
Rb2, medium burnished 62 65 
Rb8, heavy burnished 62 61 
Rg3, heavy glazed 62 58 
Ggl, light glazed 58 57 
Df2, medium flat 55 50 
Rgl, light glazed 51 50 
Rf, light flat + 42 


BREAKING STRENGTH WITH STOLI 


Length wise Crosswise 

Springs Coating Backing Coating Backing 
pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds 

77 106* 95 108* 95 

62 77 26 28 23 

60 64 30 31 19 

59 66 28 38 24 

60 70 35 41 31 

61 64 28 40 26 

51 60 25 29 

59 57 22 38 

43 43 16 21 

43 43 16 21 








* Face 
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Summary 


In performance, the leather samples were the 
most satisfactory of the test samples for upholstery. 
One medium-weight vinyl sample appeared to be 
superior to the other vinyl samples in regard to 
performance and cost. The higher priced medium 
and heavy-weight glazed samples of another manu- 
facturer were a close second best in the viny! group. 
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colors for increased beauty and new finishes for 
easy-care qualities. If leather were in the same price 
range as the vinyl-coated upholstery materials, it 
would be the better buy of the two types of materials, 
2. The vinyl-coated upholstery materials are highly 
satisfactory in terms of wearing qualities and ease 
of care. New finishes simulate the opulent look of 
leather and fabricated loom look. Within the viny! 
group, cost is not necessarily a criterion of quality, 
3. Added flexing in foam upholstery construction has 


a tendency to accelerate the wear of the outer up- 

holstery cover. However, with the modern trend to 

softer seating comfort, foam has taken its place in 

upholstery construction. 

From this study, it would seem that quality spring 
upholstery offers comfortable seating and reasonable 
price with less wear on the outer upholstery material. 


There was no statistically significant difference 
in strength of materials according to finish or color. 
Finish had some effect on abrasion resistance, and 
color was an important factor in soi! and sta 
removal. 

The breaking strength of samples abrade! for 
2500 cycles on the Stoll Universal Wear festvi 
and the Taber Abraser were highly correlated. 
Within the test on the Taber Abraser, the foam 
abrasion caused more wear than did the spring 
abrasion, and spring abrasion more wear than plane 
abrasion, when evaluated visually. There were no 
significant differences in the breaking strength of 
the samples subjected to the three types of wear. 

The strength of the vinyl-coated fabrics was 
determined primarily by the knit backing. 
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1. Leather has outstanding wear qualities, is a non-fire- 
hazard, and is very luxurious. Added to these 
natural qualities are the advantages of many new 


AHEA Speaks for Consumer 


The consumer's point of view on beef grading was presented by two home 
economists representing the AHEA at an industry-wide beef-grading confer- 
ence at Kansas City in November. The conference was called by the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association to give various segments of the industry an 
opportunity, to express their views on the subject of federal beef grading. 

Gladys Vail, head of the department of foods and nutrition of the School of 
Home Economics at Purdue University, and Sylvia Cover, professor of foods 
and nutrition at Texas A & M College, represented the Association. Both have 
done research on the tenderness of meat. 

As spokesman for the consumer, Dr. Vail pointed out that consumers decide 
quality of meat on the basis of tenderness, juiciness, and flavor of cooked meat. 
She pleaded for grades that would help the consumer obtain “a more de- 
pendable quality of meat—with the quantity of fat known—at a fair price.” 
She expressed the hope that any new or modified grading system would be 
such that the consumer as well as the industry would benefit. She said: 

I am sure every consumer hopes that in any attempt to produce lean beef the industry 
does not go overboard and give us a soft watery piece of meat with no marbling and little 
flavor. We like many characteristics about the beef we have been getting—the cherry red 
color, the firm flesh, a certain amount of marbling and a structure which gives us a tender, 
juicy, flavorful piece of meat on the table. We are interested in better identification of 
these characteristics for the consumer in the market place and less waste fat. 
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Explorations 
in Educational Television 


Jean Davis 


Dr. Davis is an associate professor of home man- 
agement at Michigan State University. She was 
formerly on the “faculty of the University of 
Nebraska and has served as chairman of the 
television co-ordinating committee there. Nearly 
every member of the faculty has participated in 
one or more programs on educational television 
at the University of Nebraska. 


Home economics has participated in educational 
television on the University of Nebraska station 
(KUON-TV) for the past six years. The pro- 
gramming is under the direction of a staff home 
economics television co-ordinating committee with 
representatives from each of the subject-matter 
areas. The program director from KUON-TV serves 
in an advisory capacity. 

KUON-TV began operations in the fall of 1954, 
using the facilities of the local commercial station. 
With a grant from the Fund for Adult Education, 
the University constructed its own studios on the 
campus and began telecasting from them in the 
fall of 1957. 

Early contributions by home 
cational television consisted of guest appearances 
by staff members and two series of programs— 
“The Family” and “Careers in Home Economics.” 
Illustrative of the contents of “The Family” 
were: the family looks at its goals and the family 
looks at its housing. The second series contained 
separate programs on several careers, such as teach- 


economics to edu- 


series 


ing and extension work. 

The first year that KUON-TV was in its own 
studios, a magazine-like format was used for a 
series of 26 home economics programs. The weekly, 
half-hour programs entitled Home” 
were each composed of three or four short segments 
from various areas in home economics and related 
fields. Examples were home lighting, children’s 
books, and outdoor cookery. An effort was made 
to interest families rather than homemakers only. 
A mistress of ceremonies provided continuity for 


“House and 
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the series. Staff evaluation of this series indicated 
a need for less variety in subject matter and greater 
depth. 

The next year, 4 one-hour programs were devel- 
oped around the basic needs of man: food, shelter, 
clothing, and human relations. The series was en- 
titled “Home Economics Enriches Living,” and the 
purpose was to show the contribution home eco- 
nomics makes toward meeting these needs. Division 
of the staff into the four subject areas was quite 
natural. Two television committee members worked 
with each subject-matter group. A different pro- 
ducer from KUON-TV was assigned to each pro- 
gram as an aid to variety in production. All staff 
members were invited to a “brainstorming” session 
on ideas for content and approach. Ideas from this 
session were used for the program outline. The 
participants then developed the script and planned 
visuals with the help of the producer. 

The foods program dealt with the science of food 
and nutrition in the past, present, and future. The 
action centered in a nutrition laboratory where 
researchers and their dietary subjects were seen. 
Current research at the University of Nebraska and 
its application were discussed. 

The shelter program concerned housing in four 
stages of the family life cycle: the beginning family, 
the founding family, the expanding family, and the 
contracting family. A guest family in each of the 
four stages discussed problems particular to the 
stage with staff specialists in housing, equipment, 
and home furnishings. Pictures of rooms in the 
homes of each family were projected life-size on 
a screen, and each family was “seen” in its own 
home. 

The clothing program used the fashion-show 
medium to present the history of costume from 
the time of ancient Egypt to the present. His- 
torical, sociological, and psychological 
facts were brought to bear on 

The fourth program, family 
panel discussion of the dominant relationships 
during the same four family stages as used in the 
shelter program and the changes in the relation- 
ships from stage to stage. 

The following year the number of programs was 
increased to seven, and they were shortened to a 
half hour. The theme “Your Home: Focus on 
Management” was chosen since management cuts 
across several subject-matter areas. The first pro- 
gram dealt with home management theory, and 
the six succeeding dealt with housing, nutrition, 
foods, clothing, textiles, and family relations—all 
presented in a management framework. 

The general objective was to give the layman home 
economics subject matter on an academic level, 
with the more specific objective the discussion of 


economic, 
fashion in dress. 
relations, was a 
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the meaning and significance of home management 
and its application to given family problems. 

Each television committee member served as 
co-ordinator for the production of one of the seven 
programs. Each staff member was involved in the 
planning stages of one program. After conception 
of the program, subject-matter specialists were re- 
sponsible for the development into final form. Two 
producers worked jointly in the production of the 
series. 

Each of the seven programs had elements in 
common: a subject-matter specialist appeared on 
camera as the “expert” with appropriate visual aids, 
and a “family” of professional actors (father, 
mother, son, and daughter ) dramatized points made 
by the specialist through a series of vignettes. 

Each program was prerecorded on videotape 
about a week in advance of being shown to the 
viewing audience. Taping has many advantages: 
it takes “pressure” off the participants as segments 
may be retaped if so desired; tapes can be used 
again either at the same studio or in other studios 
equipped to use them; and they provide a record 
of the performance that is useful in several ways— 
for example, in the further refinement for national 
distribution. 

All series were publicized through “Program 
Previews” published by KUON-TV. In addition, 
the last series was announced through letters sent 
to all staff in the College of Agriculture, as well 
as to home economics Extension agents and home- 
making teachers in the viewing area. 

Staff evaluation indicated the desirability of a 
depth series in one area if feasible from the stand- 
point of staff schedules. Concentration in one area 
would place the responsibility on relatively few 
staff members and might make for difficulty in 
schedule adjustments. Also, the selection of a 
permanent title was suggested, since the most 
popular programs on KUON-TV have been those 
which have had the same title over the years and 
have become well-known to the viewers. An 
“umbrella” title could be selected to permit any 
type of programming or coverage. 

The “Your Home: Focus on Management” series 
of taped programs was rerun during the summer. 
Two groups of homemakers—non-home-economists 
in the University of Nebraska chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women and home 
economists in the Lincoln chapter of Home Econo- 
mists in Homemaking—were asked to view the 

-summer showing in an effort to obtain audience 
reaction from a larger and more diverse group than 
the home economics staff. At this writing, tabula- 
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tion of the responses was not complete. The results 
of this evaluation will be used to further improve 
the content and quality of future presentations. 

Six years of experience on educational television, 
in conjunction with improved studio facilities, are 
making for increasingly effective utilization of the 
television medium to interpret home economics to 
the public and to be of service to the com- 
munity. 


An Elementary Challenge 
in Nutrition Teaching 


ALICE ANN SIMONS 


Assistant Home Adviser 
Cambridge, Illinois 


This article is based on the author's student teach- 
ing experiences with nutrition at the elementary 
level. Miss Simons is a 1960 graduate of Mary- 
crest College. 


Nutrition education is receiving new impetus in 
elementary schools of the Quint-City area of Daven- 
port and Bettendorf, lowa, and Moline, East Mo- 
line, and Rock Island, Illinois. 

For the first time in this area a home economics 
education major from Marycrest College in Daven- 
port taught nutrition in grades three, four, and six 
and in a special education room. The program was 
arranged during a nine-week student teaching block 
in the Moline Public School system. It developed 
as an outgrowth of the interest promoted through 
a community nutrition program in e ffect since 1952. 
Another impetus came from a nutrition workshop 
conducted on April 29, 1959, for Moline and Rock 
Island teachers and school administrators by Justine 
Smey, home and family living consultant of the 
Great Neck (New York) Public Schools. 

This grade-school teaching experience provided 
an opportunity to demonstrate the role of nutrition 
in the lives of children, their parents, and their 
community. It included appropriate knowledge 
and understanding, but the primary concern lay 
in the development of sound attitudes and hi ibits, 
so much a part of fundamental nutrition. With 
special training in the field of home economics, the 
student teacher was able to translate for her young 
pupils basic nutrition facts. 

“Translation” frequently meant 
until Moline elementary youngsters could see the 
true meaning of nutrition fundamentals in their 
“here and now” experiences. Learning opportunities 


“simplification” 
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School children listen as the author explains a nutrition 
pathway poster which she developed for use in her 
student teaching. The program gave the student teacher 


experience in assisting with nutrition education for the 
pupils in the elementary grades. 


strengthened - by effective methods and satisfying 
outcomes were closely fitted to the needs of each 
particular group. Well-planned correlations stimu- 
lated interest at all grade levels. Artistic talents 
were, for example, displayed in attractive center- 
pieces; sixth graders with a new-found concern for 
a larger world prepared a colorful map of Italy that 
provided an appropriate background for a class- 
prepared spaghetti lunch. 

Adding dimension to her teaching, the home 
economics major made extensive use of food models 
and display boards, colorful posters, and occasional 
exhibits. Lunchroom facilities and a portable cook- 
ing cart, also used as teaching tools, became 
favorite centers of activity. 

Demonstrating the change of attitudes effected 
during the program, children communicated new- 
found knowledge to other family members. At PTA 
and similar meetings, parents and teachers dis- 
cussed the new program and compared notes on 
its influence in the child’s life. 

To culminate the nutrition study, the grade 
schoolers presented their own summarizing TV 
program. All material pres iously studied was re- 
viewed by special “guests” who, at the third- through 
sixth- grade levels, were adept at preparing simple, 
animated reports. The final words of the narrator 
of one such production were significant: “Though 
our program is ended, the story that it tells lives on 
and on, for nutrition has become a part of 
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My Job and Yours 





Appearing recently on the CBS-TV panel show “What's 
My Line?” was Patricia A. Hewson, home economist 
for Food Specialties, Inc., Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Her occupation—“Pizza Pie Tester”—was finally guessed 
by Bennett Cerf on the eighth turn by the panelists. 
Other panelists included Alan King, Arlene Francis, 
and Dorothy Kilgallen. Pictured above with Miss Hew- 
son is John Daly, “What's My Line?” master of cere- 
monies. A native of Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania, Miss 
Hewson is a 1955 graduate of Cornell University, where 
she majored in food and nutrition. She is a member 
of AHEA 


Home Economist Is Official Hostess 
for Research House 


Mrs. Dorothy Dean Pearson, home economics 
consultant for the Ferro Corporation of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is official hostess for the Ferro Research 
House. This house, which represents a unique 
research project in home building, was recently 
completed in Northfield Center, a suburb of Cleve- 
land. 

“While the purpose of the Research House was 
to evolve new concepts in residential living and 
construction and new applications for both existing 
and dynamic new materials, it also produced many 
new ideas which will be of tremendous interest to 
the entire home economics field,” Mrs. Pearson says. 

Principal construction materials are steel and 
porcelain enamel, resulting in a virtually mainte- 
nance-free house. More than a score of the nation’s 
leading manufacturers of home building compo- 
nents and materials participated in the construction 
and furnishing of the house. 
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Mrs. Pearson, whose duties include the training 
and supervision of four other hostesses, was for- 
merly general home service supervisor for the East 
Ohio Gas Company of Cleveland. She joined the 
staff after graduating from Mary Washington Col- 
lege of the University of Virginia. While at East 
Ohio, Mrs. Pearson also did extensive radio and 
television work. She has served as president of the 
Cleveland Home Economists in Business and as an 
officer of the Cleveland Home Economics Associa- 
tion. 

Active in community affairs, Mrs. Pearson is im- 
mediate past president of the women’s club of 
Middleburgh Heights, Ohio, where she lives with 
her husband and two children. She is also author 
of a weekly column in the local newspaper and has 
done free lance home economics consulting work 
for several Cleveland advertising agencies. 


Photographs by Hastings-Willinger & Associates 


Pictured here are the five charming hostesses who have 
been showing the Ferro Research House. They are 
(reading from the top to the bottom) Mrs. Jeanette 
Parks, Mrs. Ceatta Mickey, Mrs. Dorothy Dean Pearson, 
Mrs. Virginia Nicholl, and Mrs. Maureen McLauchlin. 
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Two views of the Ferro Research House. Apovt 
Washer and dryer laundry equipment are 
behind folding hardwood doors on the second floor 
between the two bedrooms, where most of the house- 
hold laundry originates. Also in this laundry-bathroom 
area is a special wash-and-dry facility where light 
laundry can be hung out of sight to dry. BeLow. The 
spacious living and dining room reflects a practical 
blending of convenience and modernity. The satin- 
finished outer walls provide an attractive setting for 
furnishings. At each end of the room are sliding steel 
and glass doors opening onto a terrace and expanse of 
lawn. Centered to serve the entire room is an inte- 
grated and porcelain-enameled fireplace, flanked by a 
storage wall of hardwood veneer plywood easily as- 
sembled with a new system of hardware components 
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Let Nothing You Dismay’ 


JOAN ACTON SMITH 


Elizabeth Gaskell College 
Manchester, England 


The boar’s head in hand bear I, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary . . . 


So sang the student as the splendid pageantry of 
our Christmas Entertainment drew to a close. An 
indrawn breath of admiration greeted the entry of 
the head, borne aloft, resplendent; proudly it was 
carried round the hall to dominate the stage until 
the final curtain fell. 

... And now the curtain has fallen, its story can 
be told... 

A friend of one of the students, a butcher, under- 
took to supply a suitable head; it arrived one morn- 
ing in a bloodstained carrier bag. It was a small 
head, not too heavy to be carried aloft while the 
carol was sung; it had neat upstanding ears and a 
pale unblemished skin. We cooked it the day be- 
fore the performance, and left it, plump and 
succulent, to cool. 

The day of the performance, like every day just 
before Christmas, brought much to do, but even- 
tually we were ready to deal with the head. The 
glaze was made, glossy and brown, the savoury 
butter ready for piping, the laurel leaves w: ashed 
and polished, fit to crown a Caesar. An orange for 
its mouth, black olives for eyes, tusks carved from 
white turnips—nothing was forgotten. Tenderly we 
lifted the head from the pan and set it on a dish 
where, as in a beauty salon, it awaited our atten- 
tions. 

Then it happened. Slowly, very slowly, one 
cheek slid from off the bones. It lay there, form- 
less. Hamlet cried, ‘Oh! That this too, too solid 
flesh would melt’—we as fervently wanted the 
opposite, but no amount of wishing could make 
this melting flesh solid again. The majestic head we 
needed, the bold shape, the noble profile—that 
was lost. 

Our fascinated horror changed to practical de- 
bate—what must be done? The show must go on. 
Sew the tender flesh into a muslin bag or bind 
it with swaddling bands to re-form and hold the 
shape? That cheek was too soft. Should we make 
a plaster model? That would take time—of which 


' Reprinted with permission from the December 1959 
issue of Housecraft, Official Magazine of the Association of 
Teachers of Domestic Subjects, London, England. Miss 
Smith, an American Home Economics Association inter- 
national scholarship student at Iowa State University during 
1949-50, is a monthly contributor to the Food and Cookery 
section of the magazine. 
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we had little left-and would at best provide a 
very heavy head to carry. Try to get another head? 
The butcher from whom we had this pig lived 
many miles away, but maybe local shops could 
help. 

After visiting seven shops two weary and dis- 

couraged students returned. No butcher had a 
whole head, but one had many half heads—all 
right halves. The last shop visited had one left 
half head. Slowly they undid the paper to show 
what had been part of a head of the most extreme 
ugliness—and quite different in shape from the 
other half they had procured. One had a small 
prick ear, the other a huge downward-flopping ear. 
One had a plump cheek and short snout, the other 
was lean and long of face; the two eyes did not 
match. Until then I had not known pigs were so 
diverse of feature. 
First aid We cut and shaped; we bound the 
halves together with the contents of the first aid 
box; we made a dough of flour and water to fill in 
the gaps and remodel the lines of eye and cheek 
and snout. Scissors trimmed the flopping ear to 
match the smaller one, a skewer held it upright. 
Layer on layer of glaze covered our handiwork; 
piped butter outlined the false eyes, now matching 
in position. Silver foil and laurel wreath covered 
the unlovely raw flesh of the severed neck. Over 
the traditional orange the snout was symmetrical 
and shapely in spite of its dual origin. 

We placed the white tusks in position, and gaz- 
ing on our work, found it good to look upon. So did 
the audience; full of praise and admiration they 
said, ‘You must have worked hard to get so hand- 
some a result’. They little knew what had gone to 
its making. 

Next year the art department made a head of 
papier maché. It would be lighter to carry, we said, 
and more permanent And that year, with no 
fear that a slippery raw head would slide from its 
silver platter, we too enjoyed the show. 














Reversal of the Natural Order— 
College After Marriage 


HE announcement of my decision to return 
to college after two-and-a-half years of 
marriage received very little support except from 
my immediate family. Our friends seemed to think 
that this was a silly whim of mine, which would 
pass. I was often asked, “Why in the world do you 
want to go back to school? Think of the drudgery 
of studying!” 

Why did I want to go back to school? It took 
me a while to answer that question for myself. It 
was only after I had re-entered college that I was 
able to give myself an answer. I have always had 
a “thirst for knowledge” and a burning desire to 
teach. I feel that I have something to contribute 
to humanity through teaching, and only with the 
proper education can I participate in this pro- 
fession. 

I had completed one year of college in addition 
to a one-year business course before I married. 
After marriage, I worked for two years, at which 
time our son, Boyd, was born. It was during this 
period that I realized that some day, when we were 
financially-able, I would want to return to college. 

When Boyd was ten months old I was given, 
unexpectedly, the opportunity to return to school. 
With my husband in full agreement, I did not hesi- 
tate for one moment. There was no doubt in my 
mind about the field I would choose for my major. 
During my married years I acquired a growing 
awareness of the value of a sound home economics 
background for every woman. I knew that I wanted 
to pass on to others this realization that I had 
gained through experience. Therefore in September 
of 1957, I enrolled at the Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina as a home economics 
major—with a husband, a ten-month-old baby, and 
three years of school ahead of me. 

One of my worries on re-entering college was 
‘how I would be accepted by the other students. 
This has turned out to be the very least of my 
problems. The girls have been wonderful class- 


Elizabeth White Pickard 


Mrs. Pickard is finishing her student teaching at 
the School of Home Economics in the Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina, 


mates and companions. No distinction has been 
made in the difference of status, and I have felt 
quite at home as “one of the girls.” My professors 
have helped greatly by not setting me apart. 

I was astounded at the number of girls who are 
doing just what I am doing. Over half of the 
approximately 200 members of the town students’ 
association at Woman's College are married, and 
a large number have children. 

Going to school and taking care of a husband, 
a little boy, and a home have not been an easy 
assignment. In fact, it has had great disadvantages, 
but it has not been without advantages. 


A Problem in Management 


Lack of time to do all that I wanted to do has 
been my greatest problem. I have had to work on 
a rigid schedule. This has been hard on the entire 
family—and the hardest thing for our friends to 
accept. We have not been able to participate in 
many social activities because “Beth has to study” 

r “Beth has a big test coming up.” This was, at 
first, a difficult adjustment, but now we have grown 
accustomed to the pattern. 

I have had to budget my time so as not to neglect 
my family. Being in class nearly all day and having 
to study at night have meant that the quality of time 
spent with my husband and son must be of the 
highest, in order to balance the lack in quantity of 
time spent with them. There have been times when 
my energy would waiver, and I would feel that | 
could not make it another day—but from some- 
where an additional burst would come, and I would 
keep plugging along. 

Another budgeting factor has been money. De- 
spite having outside assistance, there were unfore- 
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seen school expenses. This, in addition to hiring 
someone to care for our son and to help with the 
housework, has put added strain on our finances. 
However, it is a family feeling that we are making 
a worthwhile investment in our future. 

Money, time, and energy—these three problems 
all boil down to one thing—management. And only 
with good management has this experience been 
possible. 

Continuing education after marriage has some 
strong advantages, which outweigh the disadvan- 
tages. I have felt a purpose in what I am doing 
that I did not feel during my first tour of the class- 
room. As a freshman, I was in school because it 
was expected of me. Now I am there because I 
want to be. Now I am working toward a definite 
goal. The subject matter is more meaningful to me. 
This i attribute to several factors: my additional 
maturity, the stabilizing influence of marriage, and 
the opportunity to apply within my own home each 
new school experience. 


Some Important Considerations 

I have been asked on several occasions by 
students and by parents if I would recommend 
finishing college after marriage. I can _ neither 
recommend it nor condemn it. For me, it has been 
the best plan. For someone else it might not work. 
It is an individual problem and must be considered 
with the particular individuals in mind. I do think 
that there are some very important factors to be 
considered before a decision is reached. 

1. The husband or husband-to-be’s attitude. As 
he is the other half of the partnership, his attitude 
toward your going to school is of the utmost impor- 
tance. The demands of school will infringe upon 
your time with him, necessitating his full co-opera- 
tion. This one factor can mean success or failure 
in school and perhaps in the marriage. I could not 
possibly have come as far as I have without the 
help of my husband. He has taken many of the 
household responsibilities from my shoulders. 

2. The demands on your time and energy. This 
has been discussed above from a management point 
of view. Another point for consideration is whether 
or not going to school will necessitate a temporary 
separation from your family. Many girls are marry- 
ing and continuing to live on campus until the 
termination of their college careers. This plan 
requires little adjustment in management practices. 
Others are fortunate live near enough to the 
school of their choice to be able to commute to 
class. This keeps the family together, but it re- 
quires the enforcement of strict personal disciplines. 
Still another important point, when considering the 
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Recipients of the “family diploma” in front of the fire- 
place. From left, Hal, “Beth,” and Boyd Pickard. 


demands on your time and energy, is the question 
of children. Naturally, the larger your family the 
more responsibilities you shoulder. 

3. The financial demands. The manner in which 
the college education is to be financed should be 
clearly understood. The additional expenses of 
school can put undue strain on the family budget. 
Unfortunately, few schools provide scholarship 
funds for married undergraduates. Some families 
continue to supply the money for school after their 
offspring marry, much to the good fortune of the 
student. But the school expenses are not the only 
extra financial necessities. In cases where there 
are children, care must be provided for them. 
And the importance of being relieved of as many 
household chores as possible cannot be overstressed. 

If these three factors can be resolved to every- 
one’s satisfaction, if you want to experience rich 
personal rewards from family co-operation, if you 
want the joy and satisfaction of growth through 
guided learning—then you are a candidate for the 
reversal of the natural order— college after marriage. 

I would not rewrite one chapter of my college 
life—or change the order of events. When the 
diplomas are handed out, I think there should be 
one for husbands for “Putting Wife through Col- 
lege.” Since such degrees are not awarded, my 
diploma will belong not to me alone—it will be a 
“family diploma.” 
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Weight control has gained widespread recog- 
nition in recent years as an important health 
measure. To answer many of the questions fre- 
quently asked on the subject, nutritionists Louise 
Page and Lillian Fincher have prepared a new 
popular bulletin “Food and Your Weight” ( HG-74). 
It's a source book for teachers, physicians, and 
others who give advice on weight control, as well 
as an easy-to-read guide showing people how to 
lose, gain, or maintain weight within the framework 
of their customary eating habits. 

The bulletin focuses attention not only on calories 
in food but also on calories used in daily activity, 
since weight is controlled by striking a proper bal- 
ance between the two. Regular, but not necessarily 
strenuous, exercise can be surprisingly helpful in 
keeping weight within desired limits. For example, 
if a woman whose calorie intake is enough to main- 
tain her weight, spends one extra hour daily at 
moderate housework, rather than at sitting tasks, 
she uses 90 extra calories a day. In a year, if her 
diet remains the same, she can lose 9 pounds. If 
she can shift a second “sitting hour” to active 
recreation she can use an additional 170 calories 
a day and, in a year, shed another 15 pounds. 

The bulletin includes a calorie table, which shows 
how to figure individual calorie needs and tells 
approximate number of calories used hourly in 
different types of activity. 

Principles are given for planning nutritious and 
appetizing meals to gain, lose, or maintain weight, 
along with two sets of sample menus. One is a 
reducing diet providing 1200 calories a day; the 
other, providing 3,000 calories a day, is for a teen- 
age boy or a moderately active man. 


Frozen food must be kept cold enough and used 
soon enough io preserve fresh color, flavor, and 
nutritive value. This is a basic principle in “Home 
Care of Purchased Frozen Foods” (HG-69), a new 
U. S. Department of Agriculture bulletin by the 
Human Nutrition Research Division. 

Zero degrees is cold enough to hold quality, the 
bulletin says, but at higher temperatures chemical 
changes begin that cause rapid loss of quality. 
Frozen food should be kept only a few days in 
compartments that do not maintain zero. 


The bulletin presents a table of suggested maxi- 
mum storage periods at zero degrees to maintain 
quality in various commercially frozen foods. 

Shoppers are advised to look for clean display 
cabinets with frozen food packages stacked no 
higher than the proper fill line. It helps to buy 
frozen food last, carry it home in insulated bags, 
and put it in the freezer quickly. For fast chilling, 
put the packages next to a refrigerated surface, 
allowing air space around. 

First signs of high temperature damage may be 
large quantities of frost inside the package. Further 
signs are texture changes and loss of bright color 
in frozen fruits and vegetables. Flavor changes 
come more slowly. ‘ 

It's usually safe to refreeze slightly thawed food 
if some ice crystals remain, but not if it has warmed 
to 40 degrees; then it may even be unfit to eat. 


Poultry from the home freezer can have the 
same color, flavor, and nutritive value as fresh 
poultry, and there’s no easier way of preserving 
it at home than by freezing. 

A new popular bulletin tells how to freeze poultry 
in a variety of forms: uncooked—either whole or cut 
up; cooked—as slices or pieces, with or without 
bone, and in combination dishes or sandwiches. 

Poultry keeps well in any of these forms when: 
fresh high- quality poultry is used; cleanliness is 
practiced to prevent growth of bacteria; freezer 
wrappings are moisture and vapor resistant; it is 
frozen and stored at zero degrees or lower; and it is 
used within the maximum storage periods suggested 
in the bulletin. 

Other features of “Home Freezing of Poultry” 
(HG-70) include illustrated directions for cutting 
up chicken and packaging for freezing. 


Early last summer a new bulletin, “Preventing 
and Removing Mildew” (HG-68) by textile chemist 
Margaret Furry, came off press. 

Of primary importance, the bulletin urges, 
keeping things clean and dry in order to discourage 
the growth of molds that cause mildew odor and 
damaging stain. Good ventilation is important be- 
cause it helps get rid of excess moisture. 

Other means of eliminating dampness and musty 
odors with dehumidifiers and mildew-inhibiting 
chemicals are discussed in the bulletin. 

Directions for protecting clothing, 
fabrics, books, and leather goods from mildew, 
and for removing mildew stains, are included. 


is 
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Single free copies of any of the bulletins de- 
scribed on this page are offered by the Office of 
Information, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Junior High Leaflet 
for AHEA Career Aids 


“It's Not Too Early to Begin Thinking About 
Your Home Economics Future” is the title of a new 
AHEA career leaflet designed for the junior high 
school student. The lively copy in the leaflet takes 
note of the many activities youngsters of junior 
high age are thinking about and taking part in, 
suggests that it is time to think about a future 
career, and describes some of the opportunities in 
home economics. 

AHEA members are urged to help distribute 
copies of “It's Not Too Early . . .” to principals and 
guidance counselors in junior high schools, to 
school libraries. to parent-teacher associations, and 
to individual students and parents as well as to 
use this career aid and other AHEA career pub- 
lications in career-day programs. 

Single copies of “It's Not Too Early . . .” will be 
sent free on request. Additional copies are available 
from AHEA for 5 cents per copy. 


Textile Handbook 
Published by AHEA 


AHEA’s “Textile Handbook”—just off the press— 
is the result of several years of planning and work 
by members of the Association's textiles and cloth- 
ing section. The Handbook is designed as a 
supplementary text for classroom use and as a 
handy reference for all home economists who are 
interpreting textiles to the consumer. Much of the 
handbook information is directed to the consumer 
as well as to teachers and students. 

The Handbook covers the textile fibers—man- 
made as well as natural—with their chemical and 
physical properties, and follows the fibers as they 
progress through the manufacture of yarns and 
fabrics and through the many finishing processes 
that give textile products special characteristics of 
value to the consumer. A section of fabric definitions 
covers dozens of fabrics in general use. A section 
on maintenance of fabrics describes commercial 
drycleaning and laundering, home care of fabrics, 
and spot and stain removal. 


Special features from the consumer education 
point of view are chapters on textile labeling, textile 
legislation, and textile standards. Where appro- 
priate, the chapters include some of the often-seen 
trade-mark names with information about the fiber, 
process, finish, or product which the name covers. 

The Textile Handbook is designed as a com- 
panion to AHEA’s highly successful “Handbook of 
Food Preparation” and “Handbook of Household 
Equipment Terminology.” Like these other Hand- 
books, the “Textile Handbook” is set up in a handy, 
easily read, paper-bound edition suitable for fre- 
quent revisions as changes occur in the textile field. 

Copies of the “Textile Handbook” are available 
from AHEA Headquarters, 1600 Twentieth Street, 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C. Price per copy is 
$1.25. A 10 per cent discount will be allowed to 


bookstores. 


New Society 
on Nutrition Formed 


Formation of the American Society for Clinical 
Nutrition was announced in May. Richard W. 
Vilter, MD, professor of medicine and chairman 
of the department at the University of Cincinnati, 
College of Medicine, was elected president. 

A four-point list of objectives adopted at the 
first meeting states that the ASCN shall: 

1. Foster high standards for research on human 
nutrition 

2. Promote undergraduate and graduate education 

in human nutrition 

Provide a place and opportunity for research 

workers on problems of human nutrition to 

present and discuss their research activities and 


w 


results. 
4. Provide a journal for the publication of meritori- 

ous work on human nutrition 

Membership in the ASCN is by nomination and 
will include physicians and other biological scien- 
tists actively engaged in research and teaching in 
the areas of human nutrition and metabolism. Its 
headquarters will be in the office of the secretary- 
treasurer, Dr. Robert E. Hodges, associate profes- 
sor of medicine, University of Iowa School of 
Medicine, Iowa City. 


Correction—Mary Neville Edmonds, co-author of 
“A Minimum College Wardrobe for a Freshman” 
in the October JourNAL is a faculty member at the 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, and 
not at Miami University in Oxford, Ohio. The 
Journat regrets the error. 
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New Courses Offered; 
State Program Reorganized 


California State Polytechnic College at San Luis 
Obispo is offering a new major in home economics 
journalism. This is the only college or university 
in the far west offering this major. For further in- 
formation, write to Associate Dean (Admissions ), 
California State Polytechnic College, San Luis 
Obispo, California. 

Margaret Morrison Carnegie College, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsyl- 
vania, has announced a program of graduate 
studies in home economics leading to the degree 
of Master of Science in Home Economics Educa- 
tion. Write to the Head of the Home Economics 
Department at the College for further information. 

The University of California has announced a 
reorganization of the program of home eco- 
nomics on the Davis and Berkeley campuses. The 
number of major fields of specialization will be 
increased at Davis in a long-range plan that also 
provides for the eventual establishment of a Col- 
lege of Home Economics at Davis. The announce- 
ment says also that at Berkeley, the department of 
nutrition and home economics in the future will 
place emphasis on the areas of nutrition, dietetics, 
and food science and will be known as the Depart- 
ment of Nutrition after 1962. The majors in general 
home economics, textile science, clothing design, 
child development, family economics, and family 
sociology now offered at Berkeley will not be avail- 
able after June 1962. 


AMSC Officers 
May Receive Army Appointments 


Direct regular Army appointments in the grades 
of second and first lieutenant may now be given 
to qualified civilian dietitians, physical therapists, 
and occupational therapists entering the Army 
Medical Specialist Corps, the Army Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office announced recently. 

Previously, persons entering the Corps from 
civilian life were required to serve on active duty 
as U.S. Army Reserve officers before becoming 
eligible for Regular Army commissions. 

The regulation now provides that qualified single 
women without prior military service may be ap- 
pointed as first lieutenants in the Regular Army if 
they have: 


1. At least 3 years of appropriate professional ex- 
perience, or 
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2.A master’s degree in an appropriate specialty 


and at least one year of professional experience. 


Army Dietitian Flies in 
**Powder Puff Derby” 





U. S. Army Photograph 


Standing beside her Piper PA-22 plane is Captain Mary 

A. Armstrong, chief of food service, U. 8. Army Hos- 

pital, U. S. Army Electronic Proving Ground, Fort 

Huachuca, Arizona. She took her first flying lesson in 

1957 and since has made three cross-country flights and 
owns her own plane. 


The only Army dietitian who holds a_ pilot's 
license, Captain Mary A. Armstrong, competed in 
the “Powder Puff Derby,” a cross-country airplane 
race for women held last July. 

Captain Armstrong was one of about 160 women, 
aged 17 to 70, who participated. Hers was a solo 
flight from Torrance, California, to Wilmington, 
Delaware, although many of the contestants had 
co-pilots. 

Captain Armstrong is chief of food service at the 
U. S. Army Hospital, Fort Huachuca, Arizona. After 
serving as an Army dietitian during World War II, 
she left the Army in 1946 to take a position as 
dietitian at the Veterans Hospital in Marion, 
Indiana. She re-entered the Army Medical Service 
in 1951. 

Captain Armstrong received her Bachelor of Arts 
degree in home economics from St. Olaf College 
in Northfield, Minnesota, and completed her dietetic 
internship at Walter Reed General Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Marcaret V. BARKLEY 
University of Arizona 


Attitude changes of student teachers and the 
validity of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory, O. Scorr and S. Brinx.ey. J. Educ. 
Psychol. 51, No. 2 (Apr. 1960), pp. 76-81. 

A study using the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory and author-constructed Classroom Per- 
sonal Relations checklist was done with 82 Georgia 
student teachers. The group of student teachers 
working with supervising teachers whose attitudes 
toward pupils were, in each instance, superior to 
their own, improved significantly as a group in 
their attitudes toward pupils during student teach- 
ing. The group with supervising teachers whose 
attitudes were, in each instance, inferior to theirs, 
did not as a group change significantly in their 
attitudes toward pupils during student teaching. 
When the predictive and concurrent validities of 
the MTAI were examined, using mean pupil re- 
sponses to the Classroom Personal Relations booklet 
as criteria, the MTAI was found to be invalid. 


What education has to learn from psychology: 
IX. Origins of personality, P. M. Symonps. 
Teachers Coll. Record 61, No. 6 (Mar. 1960), 
pp. 301-317. 

This psychological review states that while there 
is evidence that roots of human personality are 
constitutional, personality is the result of learning 
which begins after birth and continues through 
early childhood. An infant is concerned with the 
reactions of others toward him. From this he builds 
his self-concept, which guides and controls be- 
havior. Another constituent of personality formed 
during childhood is “ego strength,” which is capac- 
ity to govern one’s action by reason. High ego 
strength enables the individual to postpone action 
and meet crises with equanimity, but low ego 
strength makes a person susceptible to neurotic 
adjustment. As the basic pattern of personality is 
formed in the first six years of life and largely 
through parent-child relationships, great respon- 


sibility is placed on parents. If adults have un- 


healthy personalities, they need psychotherapy 
before parenthood and changes in social arrange- 
ments to reduce friction. In spite of early personality 
formation, differentiation is caused by environment 
and experience. For example, aggressive trends 
are laid down in infancy, but whether they lead to 
delinquency or constructive efforts is determined 
by both infantile experiences and later influences. 

Schools are one of the precipitating factors in 
the determination of the direction that personality 
will take, but teachers must work with the per- 
sonalities of children who come to them. Teachers 
wield influence largely by what they are and do. 
Personalities are formed by interaction of teacher 
with pupil and pupil with pupil. Thus, a program 
of social participation is essential if the school is 
to have any influence on character formation. 


Another look at teacher training, S. 1. Spector. 
J. Educ. Sociol. 33, No. 8 (Apr. 1960), pp. 346- 
353. 

Spector suggests a rotation plan in which ad- 
thinistrative and supervising duties, as well as 
research time, would be delegated to all qualified 
teachers in turn. In teacher education, competent, 
flexible, understanding teacher educators should be 
used rather than inexperienced ones, and they 
should spend at least 10 days actively teaching in 
a school classroom. Extensive use of projective 
techniques should be made in selecting well- 
adjusted teaching candidates, and individual and 
group therapy should be used with candidates to 
overcome weaknesses. 

More field trips, workshops, small group consulta- 
tions with instructors, action research, and directed 
expansion of individual contacts should be sub- 
stituted for mass class experiences. Educational 
psychology courses need more application of mental 
hygiene principles to students’ own personalities. 
Also greater stress needs to be put on social psy- 
chology and preparation for leadership with de- 
emphasis on motivation and learning principles 
which could be acquired in an on-the-job training 
period. 

This author proposes that professional courses 
be limited to the first half of the fourth year and 
that guided class visitation be included. The fol- 
lowing semester, student teachers would spend a 
month in each of three schools representing the 
different socioeconomic classes. Student teachers 
would be paid as temporary employees and would 
be actively guided by school staff, including admin- 
istrators. For the fourth month, he suggests a col- 
lege workshop where teaching would be evaluated 
and deficiencies corrected. He recommends a 
workshop at the college for first-year teachers. 
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Family Economics- 
Home Management 


Contributed by ILse H. Wor 
Oklahoma State University 


U.S. most skeptical customer, P. SrexmMan. Fortune 
42, No. 3 (Sept. 1960), pp. 157-159, 224+. 
Consumers Union, 25 years after its establishment, 

is consulted by an estimated 2,000,000 families. 

More than 700,000 are subscribers. The author 

calls it the consumers’ most influential and most 

vocal adviser. He answers three most frequently 
asked questions; namely, “Is it big and influential 
enough to affect sales? Is its testing competent? 

Is it biased against big business?” 

Several examples are cited showing that a high 
rating for a product by CU increased its sales. 
Although in a very large market and company it is 
hard to tell how sales are affected, it “can make 
or break a small firm.” 

A visitor to CU is favorably impressed with the 
large laboratory, standard testing equipment, and 
the 35 technicians and engineers—most of whom 
hold degrees in science and engineering and have 
been employed in industry. They, with the help of 
consultants, do most of the testing, using standard 
methods, together with devices and methods they 
have developed. Still, weaknesses in testing are 
possible. For some products, the number tested is 
limited. For others, real durability is difficult to 
ascertain, and at times interpretations of test find- 
ings are subjective. 

Although businessmen may be irritated by CU’s 
emphasis on a non-commercialization and no ad- 
vertising policy, its published ratings show that 
it “seldom singles out one brand or model for either 
unqualified praise or unmitigated condemnation.” 


Developing decision makers, C. H. Kepner and 

B. B. Trecor. Harvard Bus. Rev. 38, No. 5 

( Sept.-Oct., 1960), pp. 115, 124. 

Because business enterprises have great need 
for executives with the ability to make effective 
management decisions, on-the-job experience teaches 
too slowly to meet the demand. Besides, not all 
experiences contribute to learning. Three condi- 
tions must be present for the individual to learn 
decision making; namely, new ideas, new skills, or 
new ways of approaching old ideas or skills must 
be acquired; opportunity must be provided to put 
these ideas into practical action; and the appro- 
priateness and utility of ideas must be tested by 
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feedback as to the results of the actions taken and 
their relationship to what was done at each step 
and the end result. 

Most approaches to management training are 
substitutes for experiences rather than a way of 
capitalizing on them. The authors described a 
made-to-order, concrete business situation that pre- 
variety of typical problems faced by 
These had to be solved by 


scribed a 
business executives. 
prospective executives in a realistic way in co- 
operation with their subordinates. After decisions 
were made, the participants were guided to analyze 
and appraise their performance and _ results by a 
method that helped them gain insights into the 
decision-making process, greater awareness of their 
own use of information and procedures for making 
decisions on the job, and an improved ability to 
communicate and work with their subordinates 
and other managers. This procedure was combined 
with continued self-evaluation and development 
through “coaching” and on-the-job analysis. 


Here’s a way to real growth, H. C. Wa .ticu. 
Nation's Bus. 48, No. 9 (Sept. 1960), pp. 40-41, 
80+. 

Economic growth in this country, especially when 
considered in competition with Russia, has become 
a real issue and major goal. But methods for 
promoting it vary greatly and often show hazy 
understanding of the issue and its purposes. 

Even though a steady rate of growth is basic for 
a high level of consumption and a strong position 
in the world market, a high percentage of growth 
is not a panacea for solving international or national 
problems. Moreover, a controlled economy, oper- 
ated without re gard for consumer wants, is more 
likely to achieve a stipulated percentage of growth 
than is a free society where economic choices are 
made by the people on an unplanned basis to 
satisfy their own wants. 

Nevertheless, the United States has shown good 
economic growth in the past. The author, a mem- 
ber of the President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, believes the United States can continue to 
do so in the future while maintaining a free market. 
Some of the requisites for continued economic 
growth he recommends, are avoidance of inflation 
and recessions, widespread education, intensified 
research, investing an adequate share of the national 
income in productive enterprises, development of 
resources, maintenance of adequate work week and 
production, improvement of the tax system, budget 
surplus, wise public expenditures within the avail- 
able resources, and free competition. 
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Vol. 52, No. 10 


Family Relations and 


Child Development 


Contributed by EstHer McGuynis 
Worthington, Ohio 


Premarital sex adjustments, social class, and 
associated behaviors, E. J. Kaniy. Marriage & 
Family Living 22, No. 3 (Aug. 1960), pp. 258- 
262. 

Of the 177 college wives studied (average length 
of marriage, 4.3 years; average years in college, 
2.5 for wives, 3.1 for husbands; 96 per cent Protes- 
tant), 43.5 per cent had had premarital intercourse 
(upper middle class 31 per cent, middle class 41.6 
per cent, lower class 82.5 per cent). The social 
status of the male was not associated with any type 
of premarital sex behavior. 

Only 45 per cent of the wives had sought per- 
sonal counseling with professionally trained people, 
most frequently by the sexually inexperienced 
woman (57 per cent and 29 per cent, respectively ). 

Length of exclusive dating was less for those 
with coital history, perhaps reflecting pregnancy or 
fear of pregnancy hastening the wedding. Psycho- 
logical disturbances on the wedding day were 
checked most frequently by the uninitiated female. 


Marital satisfaction and parent concepts, E. 
Luckey. J. Consulting Psychol. 24, No. 3 (June 
1960), pp. 195-204. 

To explore whether identification of self with 
parent of same sex and equation of spouse with 
parent of opposite sex is associated with marital 
satisfaction, 594 former students in family life 
classes at the University of Minnesota were given 
the modified marital adjustment scale by Locke 
plus the Terman self-rating Marital Happiness 
Scale. Of the 76.5 per cent who responded, the 
men who identified with their fathers were found 
more often in satisfactory marriages but women 
who identified with their mothers were not. 

Women in satisfactory marriages perceived their 
husbands as similar to their fathers to a greater 
degree than did less satisfied wives. Dissatisfied 
wives perceived their husbands as less dominating 
and competitive and more blunt, aggressive, skepti- 
cal, and distrustful. 


Social and psychoanalytical reflections on the 
father, K. Kexman. Am. Scholar 29, No. 3 
(Summer 1960), pp. 335-358. 

An analytical, philosophical discussion of what 
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being a father means as contrasted to playing the 
roles of a father. “The father is the one who goes 
and returns, who in going does not lose himself and 
can still know the tension of his awayness; who 
can return, bringing himself and his nurture and his 
discoveries, knowing he has another calling.” 


Mental health and aging, J. Wetnserc. Hosp. 
Progress 41, No. 6 (June 1960), pp. 58-62. 
Summary of evidence on the relation of aging 

and mental health. Other articles include spiritual 

aspects, medical care, rehabilitation, nutrition, nurs- 
ing care, physical medicine as preparatory sum- 
maries for the 1961 White House Conference on 


Aging. 


Factors hindering mate selection, K. WALLACE. 
Sociol. & Soc. Research 44, No. 5 (May-June, 
1960), pp. 317-325. 

Personal attitudes, beauty and sex, 
urbanization, sex differences, the competitive court- 
ship system, individual drives, hereditary conditions 
are all factors which may interfere with mate 
selection. 


sex ratios, 


Sex-role pressures and the socialization of the 
male child, R. E. Hartiey. Psychol. Repts. 5 
(1959), pp. 457-468. 

Interviews with 41 males 8 and 11 years old 
yielded evidence of four common adjustment pat- 
terns interfering with satisfactory attainment of 
male roles: (1) earlier demands for suitable mas- 
culine behavior enforced with more vigor; (2) 
absence of fathers and poorer relations between 
sons and fathers, who are perceived as punishing 
or controlling agents; (3) conflicts in multiple-role 
demands in what is expected, with learnings largely 
supervised by women; (4) rigidity in role demands. 
“The frequency and intensity of cross-sex hostility, 
the manifest anxiety about their adequacy, the 
prevalence of marked inflexibility, suggest a dis- 
maying prognosis for their adjustment in a society 
where feminine roles are rapidly changing.” 


Adolescence and the postponement of adult- 
hood, R. J. Havicuurst. School Rev. 68, No. | 
(Spring 1960), pp. 52-62. 

Self support indicates the definite end of adoles- 
cence and is a sign of personal identity. Psycho- 
logically, early marriage signifies assumption of 
adult roles by the husband and wife. For some, the 
path to adulthood is blocked by quitting high 
school and not being able to find jobs and, of these, 
8 to 10 per cent become delinquent. 
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Health and Welfare 


Contributed by MarrHa THOMASON 
Michigan Department of Health 


Reflections on group living of the aged, S. Gevp. 
Geriatrics 15, No. 8 (Aug. 1960), pp. 579-588. 
Here is a thought-provoking paper dealing with 

social aspects of aging and presenting a critical 
review of some of our society's attempts to deal 
with problems of the aging segment of this same 
society. The author proposes that as man begins to 
lose his social status, his nature and needs as a 
social animal assert themselves as a strong crav- 
ing for communication, as a plea for acceptance, 
and as a yearning for a feeling of unity with his 
environment. The greater the maturity of the indi- 
vidual, the more sublime is his ability to communi- 
cate and to relate. The aging person who lacks 
this ability, gradually, through a process of in- 
volution, regresses from man to child until he is 
totally cut off by his own disabilities and social 
indifference from the environment he needs in order 
to live contentedly. The principle of action evolv- 
ing from this line of reasoning indicates that any 
program or effort which promotes the lofty aspect 
of man’s relationship to his. environment is con- 
structive and permanently good; any substitute can 
be only temporarily good and is destructive and 
bad as a continuing program. 

Changing attitudes toward the aged, the signifi- 
cance of the American concept of usefulness, group 
living, effects of longevity, role of the family, effect 
on personality, and the disabled aged receive care- 
ful treatment by the author. This article should 
prove to be good reading for all persons interested 
in social welfare. 


Behavioral factors in nutrition education, A. L. 
Knutson and M. E. Newron. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 37, No. 3 (Sept. 1960), pp. 222-225. 

In recognition of the need of an atmosphere 
favorable to learning before positive education can 
occur, the authors have endeavored to probe the 
barriers within the hospital situation which may 
interfere with good teaching on the part of the 
hospital dietitian. The selection of tools and tech- 
niques is discussed. 

While specific barriers to learning in the hospital 
have been pointed up, workers in public health and 
. social welfare will find aids and suggestions for 
teaching the adult in the field of nutrition. 

The reader will find stimulation in the discus- 
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sion of the “growing edge” of the student and 
will, perhaps, find new interest in seeking that 
“growing edge” in each new student. The authors 
have summed up: “. . . the techniques of education 
are likely to be most effective when they are 
oriented toward developing a closer and more dy- 
namic union between the educator and the patient, 
for education to be effective must be a two-way 
process.” 


World nutrition surveys. Public Health Repts. 75, 

No. 8 (Aug. 1960), pp. 677-757. 

Almost the entire issue is given over to reports 
on nutrition surveys done during the last four years 
on a world-wide basis by the Inter-departmental 
Committee on Nutrition for National Defense. A 
general review of the development of the program, 
its objectives, and accomplishments in 12 countries 
is followed by discussions of the means of interpret- 
ing dietary and biochemical data and the relation- 
ships between clinical, biochemical, and dietary 
findings in nutrition surveys. This is followed by 
detailed reports of certain surveys and _ studies, 
including those on dental health and _ nutrition, 
endemic goiters in Latin America, and Bitot’s spots 
and vitamin A deficiency. 

This program clearly demonstrates the interest 
of the United States in improved nutrition through- 
out the world. Our own workers, dedicated to 
such improvements at home, will wish to familiar- 
ize themselves with these several papers. 


How nutrition education can affect adolescents’ 
food choices, F. E. Wurreneap. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 37, No. 4 (Oct. 1960), pp. 348-356. 

This paper presents data from a research project 
to determine whether nutrition education could 
help young adolescents to make wise food choices. 
Students from sixth and seventh grade classes par- 
ticipated during one- and two-year periods. 

Nutrition education for research classes was 
planned to meet needs predetermined by eating- 
habit surveys. Data presented indicate that, while 
general eating patterns were maintained by both 
research and control classes after one year, intakes 
of the ten food groups by research classes more 
nearly approached recommended levels than did 
those of the control classes. Greater improvement 
was noted after two years of nutrition education, 
and a considerable difference was seen in research 
and control classes one year after the end of the 
two-year teaching program. Methods for evaluating 
diets are defined. Nutrition education programs 
used are to be described in a later publication. 
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Vol. 52, No. 10 


Housing and 


Household Equipment 


Contributed by. KATHERINE B. BamLey 
University of Wisconsin 


Effect of different detergents on appearance of 
home laundry, F. Enrenxranz. Soap & Chem. 
Specialties 36, No. 6 (June 1960), pp. 47-50. 
This investigation was planned to determine the 

effect of detergents on appearance of bed sheets, 
pillow cases, and towels used by participants and 
washed in different automatic washers with mini- 
mum amounts of detergent. From a homemaker’s 
point of view, the reasonable amount of detergent 
to use for a laundry load logically would be the 
amount that will be rinsed out of the load in the 
washer cycle and will produce washed articles that 
are acceptable in appearance. 

The regular cycles of three washers were used 
with excessively soft water. Four-pound loads con- 
sisted of sheets, pillow cases, terry cloth bath and 
hand towels. Drying was done in an electric and a 
gas dryer and in the dry cycle of an electric com- 
bination washer-dryer. Three different detergents 
were used. Concentrations of detergents were estab- 
lished by checking detergent build-up in unsoiled 
articles. 

Trained observers checked use-wash loads after 
6 and 12 weeks. Changes were similar but were 
more pronounced at 12 weeks. 

Under the conditions used in this use-wash 
test none of the three detergents completely meets 
criteria for detergents to wash household textiles 
clean and be rinsed out of articles in complete wash 
cycle. Homemakers who use two laundry products 
—deterge nts and bleach—may be realistic about 
their need for the second product to get clean- 
appearing bed linens and towels 


A comparative study of the manufacturing costs 
of thermoelectric and mechanical refrigerat- 
ing systems, D. W. Scortecp, P. F. Taytor, and 
L. A. Sraester. ASHRAE J. 2, No. 7 (July 1960), 
pp. 37-41, 72 
Until about five years ago practical application 

of thermoelectric effects discovered by Seebeck, 

Peltier, and Thomson in the 19th century were 

restricted to temperature measurement by thermo- 

couples. Progress has been accelerated by discovery 
and development of the transistor and other solid 
state devices. The purpose of the study reported 
was to compare manufacturing costs of thermo- 
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electric and mechanical refrigerating systems for 
various design capacities. 

The advantages of thermoelectricity applied to 
heat pumping are (1) elimination of moving parts 
except for small fan, (2) reduction in noise, (3) the 
substitution of simple electrical wiring for hermeti- 

cally sealed system required to contain refrigerants, 

(4) modulation of heat- pumping capacity, (5) re- 
verse cycling easily achieved by current reversal, 
and (6) the ease with which the thermoelectric 
system can be used for small capacity cooling 
applications. 

The. authors conclude that although it does not 
appear that thermoelectricity will completely re- 
place or obsolete mechanical systems in the fore- 
seeable future, there is good reason to expect that 
continued research will provide improved materials, 
simplified manufacturing techniques, and low-cost 
power supplies. 


We work with people who work for you: the 
vacuum-cleaner serviceman, R. L. WeEmDENER. 
McCall's 87, No. 9 (June 1960), p. 52. 
Suggestions for keeping vacuum cleaners in good 

running order are given by a serviceman. When 
replacing any of the three B’s (belt, brushes, and 
bags) be sure to get those recommended in the 
instruction book. Avoid picking up hard objects as 
they may damage belt or fan. Do not wash cloth 
bag. It won't retain dirt as well. Filters on cannister 
or tank cleaners keep dirt from motor. Replacement 
is inexpensive. 

Store plastic hose on a shelf away from heat or 
cold—don’t hang it. Oiling and greasing should 
be done about once in three years by a trained 
serviceman. 


We work with the people who work for you: the 
refrigerator serviceman, W. F. WELLBORN. 
McCall's 87, No. 10 (July 1960), p. 145. 

An appliance serviceman gives pointers on how 
to avoid major service problems and how to remedy 
minor ones. Level the refrigerator to help door 
seal and swing properly and to prevent vibration. 
Never use a sharp object to remove frost accumula- 
tion. A puncture allows gas to escape. 

Do not fool with the thermostat. The refrigerator 
will operate longer or less to maintain desired tem- 
perature. Condenser coils on back or underneath 
should be free of dust to prevent overheating. Odors 
in the box may be due to food left in drain pan. If 
water collects on the floor, check to see if defrost 
pan is in correct position. Defrost tube may be 
dislocated; it usually can be bent back over pan. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Grace M. Suucart 
Kansas State University 


The present status of food irradiation, D. Tres- 
ster. Cornell Hotel & Restaurant Quart. 1, No. 

2 (Aug. 1960), pp. 28-30. 

Six distinct areas of application for radiation 
processing of foods are given: (1) preservation 
which makes use of refrigeration unnecessary, (2) 
application of limited radiation doses to prolong 
storage life of market commodities, (3) destruction 
of insects in various life-cycle stages in food prod- 
ucts, (4) sprout inhibitions of potatoes and onions, 
(5) tenderization of meat, and (6) destruction 
of food-poisoning organisms in foods. 

As yet food technologists have found out how to 
produce only a relatively few radiation-sterilized 
foods without notable changes in flavor, odor, and 
color. However, mild radiation for many purposes 
has been developed successfully. Although approval 
by the U. S. Food and Drug Administration has 
not yet been cleared for sale of foods treated by 
ionizing radiation, research work is continuing 


unabated. 


Dial-a-dietitian, M. Wacner, E. Navin, and M. 
Hvuycx. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 37, No. 3 (Sept. 
1960), pp. 219-221. 

A telephone-answering service offered to the 
public by the Detroit Dietetic Association is de- 
scribed. This service was started for the purpose 
of answering questions about foods and nutrition 
which people might have. A telephone service was 
selected as the means of communication because it 
provided opportunity for verbal exchange to clarify 
and extend questions and answers. 

The service has proved to be of value to the 
members of the Association in several ways: (a) 
continuing education; (b) professional satisfaction; 
(c) concrete information as to the concerns and 
needs of lay people for nutritional information; 
(d) greater awareness of community agencies and 
resources. The service has promoted better public 
relations by making the general public aware of 
the profession of dietetics. 


Comparative heating efficiencies of a microwave 
and a conventional electric oven, G. PoLLAK 
and L. For. Food Tech. 14, No. 9 (Sept. 1960), 
pp. 454-457. 

This work was part of a study on the applicability 
of microwave cooking to Navy subsistence. The 
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purpose of this study was to determine heating 
efficiencies in both microwave and conventional 
equipment for a typical meat item, roast beef, and 
for the heating of water because water is the 
medium used to cook most vegetables. 

In heating water, the over-all electrical efficiency 
was 34 per cent for both microwave and conven- 
tional ovens, but the efficiency of a conventional 
hot plate in heating water was 63 per cent, virtually 
double that of the ovens. In roasting 8-pound ribs 
of beef, the over-all electrical efficiencies were 
36.7 per cent for the conventional oven and 33.4 
per cent for the microwave oven. However, the 
product prepared in the conventional oven yielded 
13 per cent more edible meat using 24 per cent 
less electrical energy. 


Understanding improves communications, T 
FARRELL. Personnel 39, No. 3 (July-Aug., 1960), 
pp. 93-97. 

Good business relations account in no small 
degree for the success of management; yet cement- 
ing them rests largely in the hands of subordinates. 
Carefully phrased formal utterances by top man- 
agement do not affect a firm’s public so directly as 
do the daily contacts made by employees. Although 
these communications are too vital to be left un- 
controlled, no management can supervise every 
contact. Much depends upon the adeptness of 
individual employees in communication with others 

Management complains about poor communica- 
tions techniques and often blames the lack of 
specific training. This author believes, however, 
that lack of understanding rather than lack of skill 
is the basic fault. Results of experimental seminars 
on communication are reported and suggestions 
given for ways of improving communications. 


Cost controls, T. Greer. Am. Restaurant 44, No 

17 (Sept. 1, 1960), pp. 30-32. 

The food industry has lagged behind other in- 
dustry in increasing its productivity. Some reasons 
cited are: (1) Goods are manufactured and con- 
sumed on the spot where they are sold; (2) people 
think of eating as leisure time; (3) food is perish- 
able, and timing is important; (4) food preparation 
has not been an attraction for more progressive 
people; (5) people see food in terms of raw mate- 
rial cost and have no idea of the cost of maintaining 
an operation; (6) restaurants have not been able to 
use assembly-line production in most instances; (7) 
there has been little research done. In this article 
the author lists suggestions for raising production 
and reducing manufacturing costs 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Rutu L. Price 
Pennsylvania State University 


Studies of adipose tissue in man: A microtechnic 
for sampling and analysis, J. Himscu, J. W. 
Fargunar, E. H. Anrens, Jr., M. L. Pererson, 
and W. Storre.. Am. J. Clin. Nutrition 8, No. 4 
(July-Aug., 1960), pp. 499-511. 

A simple method for sampling adipose tissue in 
man is described. Samples ranging up to 35 mg 
were obtained from 145 subjects and analyzed for 
fatty acids by gas-liquid chromatography. A typical 
pattern of adipose fatty acid composition in healthy 
young adults was established. No marked differ- 
ences were observed in small groups of older 
healthy adults or in those with coronary artery 
disease, obesity, or diabetes. However, the pattern 
differs for newly born premature and term infants 
and can be changed slowly in adult life by con- 
trolled dietary manipulations. 


The effect of certain factors on nitrogen reten- 
tion and lysine requirements of adult human 
subjects: I. Total caloric intake, H. E. Ciarx, 
S. P. Yanc, L. L. Rerrz, and E. T. Merrz. J. 
Nutrition 72, No. 1 (Sept. 1960), pp. 87-92. 
The effect on nitrogen retention of varying the 

caloric intake when the diet provided quantities of 
lysine that equalled or exceeded minimum require- 
ments was measured in seven human subjects. 
Amino acids were present in purified form and as 
peptide-bound amino acids in cereals. Reduction 
of calories below a critical level caused a decrease 
in nitrogen retention, even though the lysine intake 
represented three or four times the minimum re- 
quirement and other essential amino acids were 
present in adequate amounts. Increasing calories 
by as much as 20 per cent did not improve nitrogen 
storage. The authors note that useful data con- 
cerning lysine requirements can be obtained only 
if the energy value of the diet is adequate. 


Investigation of the mechanism of action of 
nicotinic acid on serum lipid levels in man, 
O. N. Mutter, J. H. Hamutton, and G. A. Gorp- 
smitH. Am. J. Clin. Nutrition 8, No. 4 (July- 
Aug., 1960), pp. 480-490. 

Data presented agree with previous reports indi- 
cating that large doses of nicotinic acid are effective 
in lowering serum cholesterol levels. This study on 
two human subjects demonstrates that the reduction 
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in serum cholesterol does not occur as a result of 
increased excretion of sterols and bile acids in the 
feces. Other indirect evidence indicates that the 
action of nicotinic acid is not related to depletion 
of methyl groups in the body because methionine 
had no influence on the action of nicotinic acid and 
in lowering serum cholesterol 


Vitamin Bs, serum lipids and placental arteriolar 
lesions in human pregnancy, J. R. SwaARTwourt, 
W. G. Unciaus, and R. C, Smirn. Am. J. Clin. 
Nutrition 8, No. 4 (July-Aug., 1960), pp. 434-444. 
This study on a small group of pregnant women 

suggests that supplemental pyridoxine leads to a 
lowering of maternal serum lipid and fetal and 
placental weights. The women given a placebo 
had high xanthurenic acid output throughout preg- 
nancy and a larger proportion of placental arteriolar 
changes than the group receiving supplements of 
pyridoxine. The differences in placental vessels 
suggest that pyridoxine deficiency may play a role 
in the development of placental lesions. 


Effect of feeding d-sorbitol on the intestinal 
absorption of vitamin Bs and vitamin B)2 in 
rats, K. Oxupa, J. M. Hsu, and B. F. Cuow. J. 
Nutrition 72, No. 1 (Sept. 1960), pp. 99-104. 
Supplementation of a vitamin Be-deficient diet 

with d-sorbitol brings about an increase in urinary 

excretion and in liver concentration of vitamin Be 
in young adult rats. This is interpreted as evidence 
that the absorption of vitamin Be was increased by 

the sorbitol. However, prolonged feeding of d- 

sorbitol results in apparent reduction of vitamin 

Biz absorption with concomitant decreases in 

plasma and liver concentrations of vitamin Biz. 

Whereas sorbitol had a growth-promoting effect in 

Be deficiency, it appeared to retard growth in Bie- 

deficient rats. Discussion of the diversified effects 

of sorbitol suggests increased synthesis of vitamin 

Be by intestinal microorganisms, or a mechanism 

by which sorbitol increases the concentrations of 

available vitamin Be in the lumen without increas- 
ing synthesis. The absorption of vitamin Biz was 
measured under a condition in which sorbitol was 
not present in the lumen along with the test dose of 
vitamin Biz, and the estimate of the effect of pro- 
longed feeding of sorbitol was on the absorption 
capacity of the intestinal wall rather than a direct 
effect of sorbitol on absorption of Biz, or interaction 
between the two components. Previous studies on 

Biz absorption indicated enhancement with sorbitol, 

but this effect appeared to be dependent on mas- 

sive doses of a mixture of Biz and sorbitol. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Rurn L. Gacsrairu 
University of Illinois 


Lint liberation from cotton fabric during laun- 
dering and drying, R. C. Davis and D. C. 
Woop. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 49, No. 12 (June 13, 
1960), pp. 43-47. 

Nine-pound loads of cotton sheeting were washed 
30 to 35 times in a conventional agitator washing 
machine at 140°F using a 0.30 per cent controlled 
suds anionic detergent solution. These were dried 
in a tumbler dryer at a temperature of 165°F. The 
amount of lint collected in the lint trap of the 
dryer was weighed after every fifth wash. Cupri- 
ethylene diamine viscosities were determined for 
both lint and fabric after every fifth wash. These 
results were calculated and reported as fluidities. 
In order to determine the effect of oxidizing agents 
on lint production, the tests were repeated with the 
inclusion of sodium hypochlorite, sodium perborate, 
potassium monopersulfate, dichlorodimethylhydan- 
toin, and dichloroisocyanuric acid in the amounts 
recommended by the manufacturer. 

Washing in detergent alone caused a high lint 
production during the first wash. Most of this 
lint contained immature cotton fibers. Lint pro- 
duction dropped rapidly during the first five washes 
and then more slowly thereafter. The fluidities of 
both lint and fabric were increased only slightly by 
30 washes. When sodium hypochlorite was added 
to the washing solution, lint production dropped 
during the first ten washes and then increased 
sharply as did both fiber and fabric fluidities. The 
organic chlorine bleaches caused less increase in lint 
production and fabric fluidity than the sodium 
hypochlorite. However, the lint fluidities increased 
as greatly with these bleaches as with the hypo- 
chlorite. The monopersulfate was next in degree 
of damage with sodium perborate causing very slight 
increases in linting and fluidities. 


Studies of wrinkle resistance finishes for cotton 
textiles: 
I. Release of formaldehyde vapors on storage 
of wrinkle-resistant cotton fabrics, J. D. Rem, 
R. L. Arcengeaux, R. M. Remynarpt, and J. A. 
Harris. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 49, No. 14 (July 11, 
1960), pp. 29-34. 
When fabrics treated with five types of N- 
methylol cross-linking agents were stored under 
warm, humid conditions without being washed 
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after curing, large amounts of formaldehyde were 
liberated by the dimethylol cyclic ethyleneurea 
(DMEU) and dimethylol hexahydropyrimidinone 
(DMP). The other three agents, urea formal- 
dehyde (UF), dimethylol ethyltriazone (DMET), 
and methylated trimethylolmelamine (MMF), re- 
leased lesser amounts. The DMET finish also de- 
veloped the fishy odor of trimethylamine. When 
the fabrics were washed after curing to remove the 
acidic catalyst, formaldehyde evolution was re- 
duced by 50 per cent or more for every finish except 
the UF. The acid catalyst in the presence of water 
tended to reverse the original cross-linking reaction 
and to hydrolyze the finish, liberating formal- 
dehyde. 

Il. Effect of storage on properties of “‘wash- 

and-wear” cottons, |. D. Rem, R. M. Remvnanor, 

R. M. H. Kuiiman, and R. L. ArceNEAUx. Am. 

Dyestuff Reptr. 49, No. 15 (July 25, 1960), pp. 

21-25. 

The effect of storage on the chlorine and wrinkle 
resistance of fabrics treated with the same five 
N-methylol finishing agents used in Part I was 
determined for fabrics with and without afterwash- 
ing. Fabrics finished with DMEU exhibited a severe 
loss of chlorine resistance within a very short time 
if they were not washed after curing. Smaller losses 
of chlorine resistance were exhibited by the un- 
washed MMF and DMET finished fabrics. The 
UF finish has such poor chlorine resistance that the 
afterwashing had little effect. The unwashed DMP 
finished fabric had a serious decrease and the MMF 
finished fabric a slight decrease in wrinkle resist- 
ance after storage. Again afterwashing to remove 
the catalyst prevented these serious losses in fabric 
performance. 


The spinning of rayon as related to its structure 
and properties, W. A. Sisson. Textile Research 
J. 30, No. 3 (Mar. 1960), pp. 153-170. 

Viscose rayons of widely differing properties can 
be made by controlling the degree of xanthation 
of the wood pulp, the relative rates of regeneration 
and coagulation, the amount of compound forma- 
tion, and the amount and timing of drawing or 
stretching. Such variables affect the sizes and 
relative amounts of amorphous, oriented, and 
crystalline areas in the fiber as well as the shape 
of the fiber cross section. Thus, these manufactur- 
ing variables can be used to produce fibers with all 
core, skin-core, broken skin, and all skin structures. 
Cross sectional shapes range from the highly 
crenulated shape of apparel viscoses to the round 
cross sections of carpet fibers. 
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The Waste Makers. By Vance Pacxarp. New 
York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1960, 340 
pp-, $4.50. 

In The Waste Makers, as in The Hidden Per- 
suaders, Vance Packard, author of both books, finds 
much in our economy to deplore. Both books are 
thought-provoking and should have been written. 
Since both are well written and interesting, many 
consumers will profit by reading one of them. An- 
other book, such as these two and The Status 
Seekers, may leave the author open to the sugges- 
tion that he has simply added to a used chassis a 
new overlay of chrome. This operation, on the part 
of other producers, he observes with at least a 
raised eyebrow. 

The Waste Makers, as the author states in the 
first line of his acknowledgments, is made up largely 
by assembling statements, usually brief, from a 
variety of sources to support his idea that people 
in the United States are overconsuming and that 
producers of such goods as automobiles, household 
furnishings and equipment, toilet and health “aids,” 
and some food products, especially “processed 
foods,” are using large sums for advertising to lead 
consumers to become dissatisfied, discard the prod- 
ucts, and adopt the newest form, style, or model of 
any of them. 

There is no doubt that waste by consumers is 
encouraged by some producers as the author points 
out. Even the political promises of people who 
aspire to positions in government are affected in 
varying degrees by some knowledge of the courses 
which the author examines as having been sug- 
gested as possible remedies for overconsumption or 
waste. ’ 

Achieving an enduring style of life in which 
quality of life is not destroyed by the quantity of 
good things available seems to be the author's 
answer to those who encourage wasteful consump- 
tion to maintain production intended to lead to 
economic well-being. This style of life, according 
to the author, would include fewer radios, soft 
drinks, and trips to the movies, and less emphasis 
on material possessions. Advertising would be 
guided by ideals of social value for the improve- 
ment of man rather than by efforts to keep him 
discontented. TV advertising would be improved, 
probably by introduction to pay TV, properly pro- 
tected from commercialization. Consumers can help 
by commending producers whose goods are satis- 
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factory and refusing to buy or be influenced by 
advertisers of products which fail to give service. 

Americans may still use fine products, the author 
thinks, if they take care not to be corrupted by 
possessions. They should be able to solve problems 
posed by productive machines without making a 
virtue of wastefulness.—CLEo Frrzsmmmons, Purdue 
University. 


General Education for Personal Maturity. Edited 
by Horace T. Morse and Paut L.. Dresse. 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 1960, 
244 pp., $4.50. 

This book is the first of a series of seven dealing 
with various phases of general education. It is 
divided into three parts: maturity in personal and 
social adjustment, maturity in preparation for mar- 
riage and family living, and maturity in selection 
of a vocation. 

The editors have brought together in one volume 
descriptions of “adjustment courses” being taught 
at a variety of institutions. Although there have 
been numerous articles dealing with this subject, 
no single volume has heretofore been devoted solely 
to describing and analyzing these courses. In gen- 
eral, the courses reported have been offered for a 
sufficient period of time that objective evaluations 
could be included by the chapter authors. 

The chapters have been written usually by the 
person in charge of the course described. Each 
chapter covers objectives, description of the course, 
and evaluation. The last chapter in each part is a 
helpful overview or summary written by the section 
editor. 

One cannot help but be impressed with the func- 
tional nature and interdisciplinary approach of the 
courses reported. The flexibility of instructors, the 
experimentation and research, plus the careful 
evaluation of the courses seem outstanding. Certain 
administrative problems such as the levels at which 
the courses should be offered, number of credits 
assigned, staffing, and size of classes are also dis- 
cussed. 

This book is very readable, and to the person 
in home economics who is concerned with courses 
of this kind many worth-while ideas will be gleaned 
from it. Although the book seems devoted largely 
to practice, the theoretical foundations have not 
been overlooked. 

An index of the book is lacking, but each chapter 
is well documented. A bibliography could be de- 
veloped from the footnotes.—Frances M. HeTt ier, 
South Dakota State College. 


Psychology of Personal Adjustment. By Frep 
McKinney. Third edition. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960, 490 pp., $6.50. 

This revision of a well-known text retains its 
student-centered approach. Basic theoretical con- 
cepts are presented along with their application to 
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specific student problems with the aim of encourag- 
ing the student to utilize the outlets open to him 
for growth toward maturity. The numerous cases 
and projects used to illustrate the various areas of 
adjustment have been modified and brought up to 
date, and certain topics, such as values and group 
dynamics, are treated more fully than in previous 
editions. Chapters and sections have been revised 
and reorganized in order that basic principles of 
human behavior may be more clearly presented 
for students who are learning to deal with their 
own problems. The new format makes this volume 
much more attractive than the previous edi- 
tions. 

The material is arranged so that certain chapters 
may be omitted without disturbing the unity of the 
book. There are supplementary readings for each 
chapter, and a supplementary volume, Teaching 
Personal Adjustment—An Instructor's Manual, is 
available in which group methods and individual 
projects are suggested. However, the bibliography 
of 874 references upon which this revision is based 
is included only in the instructor's manual. Dr. 
McKinney, professor and former chairman of the 
department of psychology at the University of 
Missouri, has served as psychologist in the Student 
Health Service for many years. Much of the 
material in the text is based on actual cases which 
he has counseled. He writes with an unusual com- 
bination of charm and clarity, and he takes cog- 
nizance of pertinent journal literature.—Frances I. 
STROMBERG, University of Arizona. 


How to Tailor: A Handbook for Home Tailor- 
ing. By Puyiturs W. Scuwesxe. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 1960, 162 pp., $5.50. 
This handbook for custom tailoring is designed 

for the home sewer or the student in adult educa- 

tion classes or at the college level. Mrs. Schwebke 
discusses differences between and advantages of 

“short cut” and custom methods but states that her 

purpose is to give detailed procedures for those 

who wish to learn custom tailoring. 

Directions are given in outline form, are clear, 
concise, and easy to follow. The book would be a 
desirable supplement to class demonstrations. The 
tailoring novice might get lost in the complexities 
of the tailoring process if she attempts to learn on 
her own. Procedure sheets for certain styles with 
appropriate text references should make it some- 
what easier for her to direct her own work. 

The student is taken, step by step, through all 
the processes involved in making a coat or jacket 
with a notched collar. Instructions for making a 
man’s sport jacket are inserted. Also included are 
directions for the shawl collar, interlining a coat, 
coat with fly front, vent in the coat jacket, making 
the skirt, finishing an unlined jacket, making and 
attaching shields. Two methods of lining are de- 
scribed: attaching by hand after completing the 
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garment, and the lining front attached to the 
facing by machine. 

There is no doubt that Mrs. Schwebke knows 
tailoring and is a thorough worker with high stand- 
ards. The book should be valiable for those who 
wish to learn custom tailoring—Janer C. Reep, 
University of Delaware. 


The Safe and Sure Way to Reduce. By Gaynor 
Mappox. New York: Random House, 1960, 202 
pp., $3.95. 

While there is no new or original factual material 
presented in this book, the method of presentation 
is appealing and persuasive. The author has in- 
corporated the research findings of many scientists 
briefly and accurately. The book is divided into 
seven parts. Part I deals with the relation of 
calories to weight control. The reader gains a 
clear insight into the meaning of calories—sources, 
needs of specific individuals, and the inevitable 
result of overindulgence. Part II brings to the 
reader's attention the stress involved in weight 
reduction and offers positive suggestions for main- 
taining emotional stability. Part III presents a 
variety of eating patterns adjusted to meet the low- 
calorie needs of persons with different food likes 
and patterns of eating. Parts IV and V deal 
with the specific problems of different age groups 
and misinformation. The use of exchange lists in 
planning low-calorie diets is outlined in Part VI. 
In the last two sections the author presents 7-day 
low-calorie menus planned by dietitians who are 
respected members of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation. These menus clearly exemplify the variety 
of food patterns within which it is possible to plan 
low-calorie diets. 

This book should be useful to physicians, die- 
titians, high school teachers, parents of teen-agers, 
public health nutritionists, and others engaged in 
teaching nutrition. It should be “required reading” 
for any and all overweight persons.—Dena C. 
Ceperguist, Michigan State University. 


Nutritional Evaluation of Food Processing. 
Edited by Roserr S. Harris and Harry von 
Loesecke. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1960, 612 pp., $12. 

There has been much research in the United 
States concerned with the nutritive value of food. 
This book is an exhaustive review of the factors 
affecting food from the time it is grown to the 
time it is eaten. Each phase of investigation has 
been reviewed by one of 33 well-known authorities 
engaged in food research or in an allied field. 

The book is divided into 13 headings, subdivided 
into 40 topics which include the effects of agri- 
cultural practice on food composition; the effects 
on nutritive value of harvesting, processing, storage, 
packaging, large and small scale preparation, and 
enrichment; and the factors which affect food 
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utilization. Foods and food products commonly 
used in this country and every modern type of 
food processing are considered. Some discussion 
and charts on food quality, grading, and methods 
of processing inherent to the subject of nutritive 
value are included. 

The bibliography at the end of each section is 
extensive. Many charts and graphs are taken from 
the original research papers. This book is out- 
standing in its clarity and usefulness as a reference 
for anyone concerned with any phase of foods, 
nutrition, or allied field or for students in these 
fields—Rutu I. Morrison, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana. 


Adventure to Motherhood. By J}. ALLAN OFFEN, 
MD. Miami, Florida: Audio Visual Education 
Company of America, Inc., 1960, [72 pp.], $2.95. 
(Distributed by Taplinger Publishing Co., Inc., 
New York 19, N.Y.) 

This small book uses color photographs accom- 
panied by short paragraphs of text to tell the story 
of pregnancy and childbirth. The author, a prac- 
ticing obstetrician and gynecologist as well as a 
university medical school teacher, takes the reader 
on a day-to-day journey into parenthood with a 
young couple. Despite its brevity, the book seems 
to answer the important questions that would be 
asked by the young woman expecting her first baby. 


Production Yearbook, 1959, Volume 13. Rome: 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, 1960, 484 pp., $5. (Distributed by 
Columbia University Press, New York 27, N. Y.) 
This is the thirteenth issue of the Production 

Yearbook of FAO. It contains annual data on all 

important aspects of food and agriculture, including 

population, index numbers of agricultural produc- 
tion, food supplies, prices, wages, and freight rates. 

Information is given in three languages: English, 

French, and Spanish. 


The Low Sodium, Fat-Controlled Cookbook. By 
ALMA SmirH Payne and DorotrHuy CALLAHAN. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1960, 465 
pp., $4.75. 

The greatest value of this book lies in the fact 
that the recipes are written in easily understood 
language so that the homemaker without very much 
formal education can use it to cook for her husband 
or for herself. Some low sodium and/or low fat 
recipes are most uninteresting, but these authors 
have given us menu possibilities that anyone of 
us would like to taste. Take, for example, the baked 
apricot tapioca dessert on page 263. One can 
anticipate its deliciousness and one is given a clear- 
cut statement concerning its sodium, fat, and calorie 
content. 

The section on herbs and seasoning will be of 
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interest to home economists and dietitians as well as 
to homemakers. 

The patient is urged to follow his doctor's in- 
structions and use this book as a guide to ac- 
complish the hoped-for results. Dr. Chamberlin’s 
introduction will be excellent for those who wish 
to read about their medical problem. 

The Low Sodium, Fat-Controlled Cookbook ap- 
pears to be a fine contribution to the field of special 
diet cookery.—Frances R. GopsHati, Temple Uni- 
versity. 


Ladies’ Home Journal Cookbook. Edited by 
Caro. Truax. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day & Company, Inc., 1960, 727 pp., Regular 
Edition $5.95 or Thumb-Indexed Edition $6.95. 
This “first and only Ladies’ Home Journal cook- 

book” is designed as a basic cookbook—for use by 
the inexperienced as well as by the experienced 
cook. It contains 2500 recipes, selected from the 
magazine’s files over the last 75 years and brought 
up to date. In addition, it contains menus; informa- 
tion on buying, storing, preserving, and freezing 
food; discussion of special diets; calorie chart; sug- 
gestions for serving food; information on kitchen 
arrangement and equipment; and many other 
special features to delight both novice and gourmet 
cook. Illustrations are from the magazine—colorful 
and mouthwatering. 


Cooking for One and Two. By Berxnarp WILE. 
New York: Hearthside Press Inc., 1960, 191 pp.., 
$2.95. 

Gracious dining is difficult to achieve for the 
person living alone. Somehow the tendency is to 
prepare a meal the quickest, easiest way—and to 
consider it something to do just because one must. 
In this book, Mr. Wile makes clear that it can be 
quick, easy, and also gracious. He has not attempted 
to write a cookbook in the usual sense of the word, 
and he is intolerant of efforts of some others in 
this direction. However, his imaginative and prac- 
tical suggestions—as well as his amusing style of 
writing—make this book a worth-while addition to 
a cookbook shelf for a bachelor of either sex who 
wants to avoid the dreary-meal rut. 

Mr. Wile has a chapter devoted to basic tools 
and techniques and a concluding section on left- 
overs and methods of storing them. 


Gridiron Cookery. Compiled and edited by 
Frances S, DAUGHERTY AND AILEEN C. BROTHERS. 
New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1960, 
193 pp., $4.50. 


The Stove-Top Cookbook. By Mata Reynavup. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1960, 234 pp., $4.50. 

An attractive book with an interesting collection 
of recipes that do not require use of the oven. 

Many are designed for entertaining, and all in- 
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clude both number of servings expected and the 
time required for preparation. 


The Art of Chinese Cooking. By Mime Ovet. 
New York: Random House, Inc., 1960, 242 pp., 
$3.95. 

This attractively illustrated cookbook contains 
recipes, a special glossary for the various ingredi- 
ents mentioned in the book, and descriptions of 
utensils, etiquette and customs, teas and wines, 
and festivals, superstitions, and food symbols. 


The Art of Brazilian Cookery. By Do.ores 
Boraroco. Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 1960, 240 pp., $3.95. 

This charming book begins with a _historical- 
geographic and culinary picture of Brazil in the 
introduction by Gretchen Orcutt. Each chapter 
has a brief introduction about the place in Bra- 
zilian life of the food covered in the chapter. 


Texture in Foods. S.C.1. Monograph No. 7. 


London: Society of Chemical Industry, and 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1960, 184 pp., 
$5. 


This volume comprises papers read at a sym- 
posium organized by the Food Group and he ld in 
London October 13-14, 1958. 


The Quality Control of Food. S.C.1. Monograph 
No. 8. London: Society of Chemical Industry, 
and New York: The Macmillan Company, 1960, 
176 pp., $4. 

This volume contains papers read at a symposium 
organized by the Food Group and the Association 

of Public Analysts in London, October 3-4, 1957 


See Rome and Eat. By Bevery Pepper in collabo- 
ration with Joun Hosarr. Photographs by Brit 
Pepper. Garden City, New York: Double day 
Company, Inc., 1960, 256 pp., $6.95. Handsome ly 
illustrated book of Italian recipes. 


Alaskan Cookbook. By Brss A. CLEVELAND. Ber- 
keley, California: Howell-North Books, 1960, 164 
pp., $3.95. 


365 Ways to Cook Hamburger. By Doyne NickeR- 
son. Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1960, 189 pp., $2.95. 


The Grasses: Earth’s Green Wealth. By ALMA 
Cuesnut Moore. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1960, 150 pp., $5. 

This book deals briefly with the entire grass 
family and the influence of grasses on civilization. 
It then considers in detail the grasses whose seeds, 
or grains, are the basis of our starchy foods and 
indirectly play an important part in the production 
of meat and dairy products. 
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GENERAL 

Doris Johnson, director of the de- 
partment of dietetics at Grace-New 
Haven Community Hospital, New 
Haven, Connecticut, began her second 
term as president of the American 
Dietetic Association at the banquet 
on October 20, climaxing the 43d 
Annual Meeting of the Association in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. Johnson was 
re-elected president following the res- 
ignation of the president-elect. 


INTERNATIONAL 

Participants in the 1960-61 teacher 
exchange program between the 
United States and the United King- 
dom and the Netherlands, which is 
jointly administered by the Depart- 
ment of State and the Office of Edu- 
cation, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, include the 
following home economists: Margaret 
L. Apgar of Kewameeh Junior High 
School, Union, New Jersey, and Eileen 
G. Townsend of The High School, 
Warwickshire, England; Mary T. 
Hogan of Dr. Michael D. Fox School, 
Hartford, Connecticut, and Margaret 
Hume of Two Trees County Sec- 
ondary School, Denton, Manchester, 
England; Mrs. Gloria G. LeBaron, 
LaCanada Junior High School, La- 
Canada, California, and Rosemary 
Hughes of Hay Currie Secondary 
School, Poplar, London, England; 
Mary A. Milazzo of Onondaga Valley 
Academy, Syracuse, New York, and 
Audrey D. Hall of Butterknowle 
County Mixed School, Durham, Eng- 
land; Shirley A. Tellep of Riverside 
Junior High School, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, and Elisabetta M. Stijl, 
Domestic School, Leeuwarden, Nether- 
lands. 

New officers of the Philippine 
Home Economics Association, 
which is affiliated with the AHEA, 
are: president, Dr. Maria Fe G. 
Atienza, Philippine Women’s Univer- 
sity; vice-president, Dr. Leonarda M. 
Jurado, University of the Philippines; 
secretary, Mrs. Athena Alqueza, Divi- 
sion of City Schools; assistant secre- 
tary, Dr. Eva Gonzalez, University of 
the Philippines; treasurer, Mrs. Salud 
T. Acosta, Philippine Women’s Uni- 


versity; and assistant treasurer, Bea- 


trice N. Pajigal, University of the 
East. Most of these women have 
studied in the United States. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 

ALABAMA. “We Plan Today for 
the Future in Home Economics” was 
the theme of the Tenth Self-Study 
Conference held by the School of 
Home Economics at Auburn Univer- 
sity on September 15 to 17. Dean 
Frances Zuill of the University of Wis- 
consin served as consultant and gave 
the keynote address, “Our Future in 
Home Economics,” and the “Blueprint 
for the Future.” The conference pro- 
gram included a review of curricula 
by department heads in the service 
areas of chemistry, bacteriology, psy- 
chology, and education. 

The School of Home Economics at 
the University is presenting its third 
In-School Series on Today’s Home 
over the Alabama Educational Tele- 
vision Network. Televised to 450 Ala- 
bama high schools, the program is 
designed to supplement classroom 
teaching in all areas of home eco- 
nomics. A study guide for the full 
academic year prepared by Mrs. Lee 
Canon, program leader, is sent to high 
school teachers in advance of the 
broadcast. Copies of the guide may 
be obtained by writing to Dean 
Marion Spidle, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, Auburn University, Auburn, 
Alabama. 

Two research bulletins have been 
published by Alabama Experiment 
Station home economics staff mem- 
bers: “Rod Closets for Southem Farm 
Homes,” Bulletin 325, by Kathryn 
Philson, and “Meats and Eggs Pre- 
ferred by Alabama Consumers,” Bul- 
letin 321, by Mildred Van de Mark. 

CALIFORNIA. Marjory Elliott of 
California State Polytechnic College 
on August 13 became Mrs. Harold 
Martinson. She will continue as head 
of the home economics department. 

Thelma Pearson is the new head 
of the home economics department at 
Chapman College. 

Florence Ritchie of Chico State 
College retired in June. President of 
the California Home Economics Asso- 
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ciation in 1944-45, Miss Ritchie will 
continue active participation in it 
through her contributions to the state 
project of preparing a history of the 
California Association. The Northern 
District has honored her by estab- 
lishing a loan fund for college stu- 
dents in home economics. 

Paulena Nickell, co-author of 
Management in Family Living, and 
recently dean of the college at Linden- 
wood Coilege, St. Charles, Missouri, 
has retired and will reside in Hemet 
in southern California. 

Virginia Beirne, recently on the 
staff of McCall's magazine in New 
York, is now director of home eco- 
nomics for the Cling Peach Advisory 
Board in San Francisco. 

DELAWARE, Enrollment at the 
University of Delaware increased 
substantially this fall with the wel- 
coming of the largest freshman class 
in the history of the School of Home 
Economics. New staff members are 
Fern Brown, assistant professor of 
institution management, and Sally 
Lanz, instructor in foods and nutri- 
tion. Returning for part-time teaching 
of equipment is Mrs. Bette Allison 
Todd, president of the Delaware 
Home Economics Association. 

An honorary society has been estab- 
lished by the School of Home Eco- 
nomics. The initials of Dean Emeritus 
Amy Rextrew were selected for its 
name, Alpha Rho, in recognition “of 
her many years of selfless service.” 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Ida 
Lansden, who has been on the staff 
of the Washington Gas Light Com- 
pany since 1945, has been appointed 
home service director to succeed Ruth 
Sheldon, who began terminal leave 
on September 19 prior to retirement 
on December 1. Miss Sheldon had 
been with the Company for 30 years, 
the last 22 of them as home service 
director. The home service depart- 
ment honored her at a tea in the 
Company's auditorium on October 7. 

GEORGIA. Mary E. Creswell, 
dean emeritus of the School of Home 
Economics of the University of 
Georgia, died on August 7. A gradu- 
ate of the State Normal School in 
Athens, Miss Creswell developed 
curricula in home economics and sci- 
ence there from 1902 to 1911. From 
then to 1918 she was field agent for 
the U.S. Extension Service, at first in 
Georgia and then in the Southern 
Region. She originated the term 
“home demonstration work.” 

In 1918 Miss Creswell became head 
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of the new division of home eco- 
nomics in the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture. In 1933, the School 
of Home Economics was established 
by the University of Georgia and she 
became dean. She retired from ad- 
ministrative duties in 1945 and from 
teaching in 1949, at which time she 
received the Alumni Society’s award 
for outstanding service. 

The first president of the Georgia 
Home Economics Association, Miss 
Creswell had been a continuous mem- 
ber of the AHEA since 1918 and a life 
member since 1950. 

Friends wishing to do so may con- 
tribute to the Mary E. Creswell Fund 
of the University of Georgia Founda- 
tion. 

ILLINOIS. “Nutrition Problems of 
the Family” was the theme of the 
Joint Conference on Nutrition on 
October 8 in Normal of the Illinois 
Nutrition Committee and the Illinois 
Medical Society's Committee on Nu- 
trition. Harriet Barto and Gertrude 
Kaiser were co-chairmen of the pro- 
gram planning committee. 

Newcomers to the home economics 
staff of the University of Illinois 
include Donald W. Rapp as assistant 
professor of child development and 
family relations; Bette Schaffner, in- 
structor in foods and nutrition; and 
Rosemary Bowald, instructor in tex- 
tiles and clothing. 

Elizabeth Osman of the University 
participated in a Starch Round Table, 
sponsored by the Corn Industries Re- 
search Foundation, at Melvin Village, 
New Hampshire, in September. Dr. 
Osman’s studies in starch research 
have recently been acknowledged by 
a research grant from the University 
Research Board. 

Mrs. Julia O. Holmes of the Uni- 
versity spoke on “Man’s Requirement 
for Several Nutrients” at the North 
Central Regional Meeting for College 
Teachers of Foods and Nutrition from 
October 13 to 15 in Chicago. Eliza- 
beth Nyholm was general chairman 
for the conference. 

Willis Kauffman of the University 
staff participated in a panel on design 
in the curriculum at the Conference 
on Improvement in the Instruction of 
Housing in Home Economics, held at 
Cornell University from October 12 
to 15. Mr. Kauffman was a member 
of the conference planning committee. 

Dr. E. T. Renbourn, director of 
the Clothing and Equipment Physio- 
logical Research Establishment of the 
British War Office, and Major General 
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A. Campbell, new director of physio- 
logical and biological research at the 
Office, visited several laboratories at 
the University on October 11, includ- 
ing that used by the home economics 
department for study of the comfort 
of clothes. 

Kathleen Brick, formerly of Lever 
Brothers Co. and Monsanto Chemical 
Co., is now regional home service di- 
rector for 10 western states for the 
Norge Division of Borg-Warner Cor- 
poration. She succeeds Edna Poyner, 
promoted to assistant home service 
director with her office in Chicago. 

INDIANA. Anna Carol Fults of 
Southern Illinois University was the 
speaker for the Orientation Confer- 
ence of South Bend home economics 
teachers on August 30. “How Can 
Values Be Taught?” was her topic. 

Mary Crenshaw has been ap- 
pointed acting chairman of the home 
economics department at Indiana 
University. She succeeds Beatrice 
J. Geiger, who retired as chairman on 
July 1, after having served in that 
capacity since she joined the staff in 
1939. On leave for the fall semester, 
Dr. Geiger will resume teaching upon 
her return to the staff. 

Alvertia Quesenberry, recently of 
Mansfield State College in Pennsyl- 
vania, has joined the home economics 
department at Ball State Teachers 
College. She has also taught at the 
college level in Virginia and North 
Carolina and in Virginia high schools. 

Announcement was made in August 
of the appointment of Sister Marie 
Perpetua, S.P., as president of Saint 
Mary-of-the-Woods College and of 
Sister Mary Joseph, S.P., as vice- 
president for development. 

IOWA. Lois Fowler has been pro- 
moted to senior home economist in the 
Linda Marshall home service depart- 
ment of the Maytag Company of 
Newton, and Joan Beasley, Mary 
Behrens, Mrs. Martha Marttinen, 
and Lera Winters have been named 
staff home economists. 

Betty Bay, Margo Garrity, and 
Shirley Borland have been ap- 
pointed to Better Homes & Gardens 
editorships at Meredith Publishing 
Company, Des Moines. 

KENTUCKY. “Meeting This Dec- 
ade’s Demands for Quality Teaching” 
was the theme of the Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers Conference held 
at the Future Farmers of America 
Leadership Training Center at Hard- 
insburg from August 16 to 19. More 
than 265 teachers attended. Clothing 
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instructors from Murray and Easter, 
State College, some members of the 
home economics education staff from 
Morehead and the University of Ken. 
tucky, and home economists for the 
Kentucky Rural Electric Cooperative 
Corporation also attended. Major em. 
phasis was given to clothing construc 
tion techniques and use and care of 
electrical equipment through demon 
strations and small group work. 

Mrs. Frances Goldsmith, head oj 
the department of home economics at 
the University of Louisville, received 
her PhD from Purdue University op 
August 3. “Attitudes Toward Home 
Economics of School Superintendents 
Principals, and Guidance Counselors” 
was the subject of her dissertation 
Mrs. Goldsmith reports that in the 
course of her investigation she re 
ceived responses from large and smal] 
communities in 48 states and that, on 
the whole, the attitudes were favor 
able to the profession. The disserta- 
tion is now available from Purdue 
University for study. 

LOUISIANA. The Louisiana State 
Board of Health has received $25,000 
from the United States Public Health 
Service National Heart Institute for » 
special nutrition research project in 
connection with a worldwide investi- 
gation of the relationship between 
dietary habits and atherosclerosis. Di 
rected by Margaret C. Moore of the 
Board, the Louisiana study will be 
conducted in collaboration with the 
department of pathology of | the 
Louisiana State University School of 
Medicine. 

“Home Experiences, A Key to New 
Directions in Homemaking Education’ 
was the theme of the meeting of the 
homemaking section of the Louisiana 
Vocational Association from August 
18 to 20 in Monroe. Dean Selma Lip- 
peatt of the University of Maryland 
was consultant. 

The department of home economics 
of Louisiana State University moved 
into the new Home Economics Build- 
ing and Pre-School Laboratory in 
September. 

New LSU faculty members include 
Dr. Margaret Koch, associate pro 
fessor, to teach child development and 
family relations; Dr. Carolyn New. 
associate professor, home economics 
education; Mrs. Sue Martin, instruc- 
tor, in charge of the Pre-School Labo- 
ratory; Paula Sue Richardson, as 
sistant professor, foods and nutrition 

Annette Ray has joined the North- 
western State College staff as in- 
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structor in home management, foods, 
and. nutrition. 

Marie S. Dunn of NSC is a mem- 
ber of the State Advisory Council on 
the Aging. 

Mrs. Mary Baxter Nelson is teach- 
ing foods and nutrition at South- 
eastern Louisiana College. 

Dr. Louise E. Gauthier, president 
of the Louisiana Home Economics 
Association, has joined the University 
of Southwestern Louisiana staff. 

Louise Burnette has returned to 
the USL faculty after a year at Michi- 
gan State University for work toward 
her doctorate. 

Mrs. Lois Rivers has been ap- 
pointed director of the Student Union 
and instructor in home economics at 
USL. 

Marie Villarreal, a ‘55 graduate 
of USL now home economics super- 
visor in the Republic of Panama, was 
a recent campus visitor. She was 
president of the Home Economics As- 
sociation of Panama from 1958 to 
1960. 

Estelle Fournet recently retired as 
food preservation specialist with the 
Louisiana Extension Service. On 
the staff since 1927, she had been 
food preservation specialist since 1941. 

Mrs. Verna Guillory has been ap- 
pointed assistant Extension home man- 
agement specialist. 

MARYLAND. At the Governor's 
Conference on Aging, held in Col- 
lege Park on September 7 and §8, 
“Meals on Wheels” was presented by 
Mrs. Ernestine B. McCollum, chair- 
man of the health and welfare com- 
mittee of the Maryland Home Eco- 
nomics Association. This service will 
bring hot meals to elderly people who 
cannot shop or cook but wish to re- 
main in their homes. Recently the 
Baltimore section of the National 
Council of Jewish Women agreed to 
sponsor this project for six months. 

Mrs. Irene Pistachio has returned 
to Hood College to teach nutrition 
and institution management after 
three years of study and teaching at 
Purdue University. She is completing 
research for her doctorate. 

Patricia Lou Palmer is teaching 
textiles and clothing at Hood College 
this year while Donna Ditty is on 
leave to complete work for her doc- 
torate at Ohio State University. 

Dr. Helen I. Brown and Barbara 
L. Hoyt are new faculty members at 
the University of Maryland to teach 
food, nutrition, and institution man- 
agement. 


NEWS NOTES 


Helen Hollandsworth of Montana 
State College was consultant for the 
annual pre-registration staff confer- 
ence at the University of Maryland 
which highlighted curriculum pro- 
jections. 

Henrietta Fleck of New York Uni- 
versity, Roxana Ford of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and Mary Lee 
Hurt of the U.S. Office of Education 
recently served as out-of-state con- 
sultants for curriculum study under 
way in the College of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Maryland. 
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Friends and co-workers of Mrs. 
Ernestine Becker McCollum gath- 
ered at the Sheraton-Belvedere Hotel 
in Baltimore on June 3 for a dinner 
honoring her for her service in the 
School of Hygiene at Johns Hopkins 
University. Special tributes were given 
by Dean Ermest Stebbins and Roger 
Herriott of the School of Hygiene and 
by Edith A. Jones of the National 
Institutes of Health. Mrs. McCollum 
retired on July 1 after having been 
associated with the School of Hygiene 
since 1921. 


MODERN APPLIANCES 


for more effective teaching ! 
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PROBE APPLIANCES TO INCREASE STUDENT 

INTEREST—ADD CLASSROOM CONVENIENCE 
Equip your classroom with quality, conven- 
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automatic heat control probe appliances 


modernize cooking and teaching! Easy care 
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Mrs. Felisa J. Bracken of the 
Baltimore Department of Public 
Welfare, and Ethel Bianchi, home 
demonstration agent for Baltimore, 
participated in the 14th Annual Con- 
ference of the Food Distribution 
Division of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Northeast Division. Mrs. 
Bracken explained her demonstrations 
of donable foods (powdered milk, 
flour, cornmeal, powdered egg, and 
lard) while Miss Bianchi demon- 
strated use of the Master Mix in which 
the surplus commodities may be used. 

MASSACHUSETTS. “Realms of 
Research” was the theme of the fall 
meeting of the Massachusetts Home 
Economics Association on Septem- 
ber 30 and October 1 at Oak n’ 
Spruce Resort, South Lee. At the 
Friday banquet Ruth M. Leverton, 
associate director of the Institute of 
Home Economics, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, spoke on “Research in 
Home Economics.” A reception honor- 
ing Anna Kloss, who is retiring from 
the Massachusetts Department of 
Education, followed. 

Speakers at the Saturday meeting 
were Colston E. Warne, president of 
Consumers Union and professor at 
Amherst College, who spoke on “Get- 
ting Your Money’s Worth,” and Mrs. 
Gertrude M. Zmola of the University 
of Connecticut, who discussed “The 
Handicapped Gain from Work Simpli- 
fication.” 

Mrs. Virginia Teel, who is Mrs. 
Massachusetts, 1960, and a member 
of the Home Economists in Home- 
making group of the Association, was 
present. 

MICHIGAN. Joan Cassilly, re- 
cently on the University of Minnesota 
staff, has joined the home economics 
faculty at Western Michigan Uni- 
versity. She has also taught at 
Marietta College. 

MINNESOTPA. New staff members 
in the Betty Crocker home service de- 
partment at General Mills include: 
Mary Moloney in the Homemaker 
Kitchen; Mary Jane Rabe in the 
Quality Control Kitchen; and Harriet 
Mason, who is doing products control 
testing. 

Judy Dorrell, winner of the 1959 
Search for the Homemaker of Tomor- 
row Award sponsored by General Mills, 
worked as a hostess in the Petty 
Crocker home service department last 
summer. She is continuing her studies 
this year at Iowa State University. 

Mrs, Susan J. Erickson Thorud, 
a home economics junior at the Uni- 
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versity of Minnesota, has been award- 
ed the Janette Kelley Memorial 
Scholarship for the year 1960-61. She 
is majoring in foods in business. 

Jean Lovdokken, home agent in 
Chippewa County since June 1958, 
has been appointed supervisor of the 
University of Minnesota’s extension 
home economics program in the north- 
western district. 

MISSOURI. More services from 
the University of Missouri are reach- 
ing into all counties and cities of the 
state. President Elmer Ellis says: 
“By effective use of county extension 
officers, more of the non-agricultural 
services will be available in rural 
areas and more of the agricultural 
type of services will be available in 
the cities.” These expanded services 
were made possible when on July 1 
all Extension and off-campus educa- 
tional services of the University were 
combined into a single administrative 
unit known as the University extension 
division. Dr. C. B. Ratchford, director 
of the Agricultural Extension Service, 
will also be dean of the new division. 

MONTANA. Home Economists in 
Homemaking of the Montana Home 
Economics Association sponsored a 
highly successful Cherry Pie Bake-off 
for boys and girls at the State Fair on 
August 5. 

New home economics staff members 
at Montana State College are Mrs. 
Clara Fink, formerly of Senior High 
School in Klamath Falls, who is suc- 
ceeding Harriet Toan as clothing 
instructor, and Martha Dicks of Con- 
necticut, who will do nutrition re- 
search. 

Mrs. Alberta Johnston, recently of 
the Wyoming Extension Service, is now 
family economist for the Montana 
Extension Service. 

NEBRASKA. The 1960 Award 
for Distinguished Service in the pro- 
motion and development of public 
health in Nebraska was given to the 
Nebraska Extension Clubs at the 
annual meeting of the Nebraska Pub- 
lic Health Association in tribute to the 
many volunteers in the Home Exten- 
sion and 4-H Clubs for their efforts 
over the years in improving health 
conditions in their homes and com- 
munities. 

Anne Bute of McCook was hon- 
ored by the University of Nebraska 
for 25 years of service as a home 
extension agent in Red Willow 
County. The McCook Gazette also 
recognized her service as a_profes- 
sional person and as a citizen. 
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Ethel Saxton, district home ex. 
tension supervisor, attended the Eighth 
International Meeting on Methods and 
Programme Planning in Agricultural 
and Home Economics Extension at 
the Internationa! Agricultural Centre 
at Wageningen, The Netherlands, 
from July 5 to 29. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Mrs. Lois 
Perham of Antrim was appointed 
state supervisor of home economics 
upon Verna Payson’s retirement. 

Ruth Cutter, school lunch super. 
visor in the state, is president of the 
National School Lunch Association. 

Mrs. Joan Peters of Delaware js 
the new food and nutrition specialist 
in the New Hampshire Extension 
Service and Ruth Davis of Ohio, the 
new human relations specialist. 

Mrs. Louise Dix, state home dem- 
onstration leader, recently married Dr, 
Patrick Kilpatrick of Durham. 

NEW JERSEY. “Management as 
Decision Making” will keynote the 
series of Saturday morning programs 
on home management planned by the 
New Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. All sessions are scheduled to 
be held at the Collins Auditorium, 
Blake Hall, College of Agriculture, 
New Brunswick, from 10 a.m. to 12 
NOON on February 4, 11, and 25. 

Going along with “New Directions 
in Home Economics,” Douglass Col- 
lege has introduced a program in 
Now in its infancy 
stage, the course is designed to pre- 
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pare women for business, but students 
interested in clothing and textiles and 
enroll without 
career mind. The 
course, an extension of the clothing 


related areas may 
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curriculum, is intended also to help 
students keep abreast of consumer 
information. 

Montclair State College and its 
home department have 
sponsored their first extension course 


economics 


for home economics teachers. “Pres- 
ent Problems of the Home Economics 
Teacher,” taught by Mrs. Irene Op- 
penheim and Doris Ruslink during the 
spring term, was attended by 50 
North Jersey teachers. Since there 
seems to be a need for more extension 
classes, Elizabeth Page, associate pro- 
fessor at the College, has been teach- 
ing one this fall on “Current Practices 
in Teaching Family Living.” 

OHIO. Mrs. Anna Jean Treece of 
Ohio State University discussed “Man- 
aging Your Clothing Dollars” at the 
October 13 meeting of the Franklin 
County Home Economists in Home- 
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making of the Ohio Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

Several HEIH groups throughout 
the state held special career meetings 
during October to encourage high 
school and college students to choose 
a career in home economics. Seneca 
County and Lorain County groups 
met with vocational guidance coun- 
selors. The Fairborn HEIH career- 
night program was given especially 
for college-bound students. In Novem- 
ber the Seneca County group enjoyed 
a candlemaking workshop. 

New staff members at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati include: Iris 
Silverblatt, acting instructor in child 
development and nursery school 
teacher; Alice R. Wood, lecturer in 
home economics; Frances Bidler, in- 
structor in child development; and 
Virginia Barnes and Elma Hud- 
nall, instructors in home economics. 

At Kent State University, Betsy 
Saneholtz is acting as supervisor of 
the home management house and 
teaching Meal Planning, and Muriel 
Starr is teaching Child Care and 
Family Problems. 

Mrs. Margaret Cantrell has joined 
the Miami University staff to organ- 
ize a pre-kindergarten nursery school 
as an observation center for students 
majoring in elementary education and 
home economics education. 

On October 11 in Atlantic City, 
Patricia Huff of the Ohio Fuel Gas 
Company, Columbus, received the 
McCall award for the outstanding proj- 
ect of an employee training program. 
The award was presented at the 
American Gas Association’s Home 
Service breakfast. 

Clara R. Sherburne, western re- 
gional home economist for the Hot- 
point Division of the General Electric 
Company for the past 11 years, joined 
the C and H Sugar Refining Corpora- 
tion as home economist on October 1 
to direct its kitchen. 

Jack T. Raver, assistant supervisor 
of lunchrooms in the Youngstown 
Public Schools, was awarded the 
scholarship of the Ohio School Food 


Service Association. He is doing 
graduate work at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

OKLAHOMA. “Leadership for 


Family and Community Living” was 
the theme of the August 7 to 11 an- 
nual Conference of Vocational 
Homemaking Teachers in Okla- 
homa at the University of Oklahoma. 
A. J. Croft, J. R. Galloway, and 
Charlyce King, all of the University 
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staff, assisted in directing the con- 
ference with emphasis on leadership 
and parent education. “Parenthood in 
a Free Nation” materials developed at 
the University of Chicago and widely 
used in parent-teacher study groups 
were presented to the teachers. Tech- 
niques for leadership of groups and 
ways of presenting the materials were 
included in the conference plan. 
Future Homemaker officers and mem- 
bers attended the session at which 
the program of work and ideas for 
the coming year for FHA chapters 
were presented. 

New home economics staff members 
at the University of Oklahoma in- 
clude: Mrs. Jeanette Keller and 
Mrs. Myra Foxworthy, assistants in 
the Nursery School; Mrs. Beatrice 
Jepson, associate professor in foods; 
and Mrs. Margaret Bogle, instructor 
at the University High School. 

New home economics staff members 
at Oklahoma State University in- 
clude: Dr. Helen F. Barbour, assist- 
ant dean and co-ordinator of home 
economics research and head of the 
department of food, nutrition, and 
institution administration; Maie Ny- 
gren, professor and head of the 
department of housing and _ interior 
design; Juanita M. Noel, head of the 
department of clothing, textiles, and 
merchandising; Dr. Nell Logan in 
the home economics education depart- 
ment; Mrs. Mary Houdek, depart- 
ment of clothing, textiles, and mer- 
chandising; and Mrs. Wanda Jean 
Flora and Mrs. Faith Phillips, de- 
partment of family relations and child 
development. 

OREGON. Mercia Indreni Savun- 
dranayagem, for the past ten years 
lecturer and head of the department 
of home economics at the Govern- 
ment Training College for Teachers 
in Maharagama, Colombo, Ceylon, is 
studying clothing and textiles and 
child development in the Graduate 
School at Oregon State College on a 
1960-61 AAUW International Grant. 
For the last 30 years she has alter- 
nated the teaching of languages and 
home economics with academic ac- 
complishments; has been actively en- 
gaged in various extension programs 
related to home economics; has writ- 
ten many newspaper and magazine 
articles; and is the author of a text- 
book on cookery and nutrition which 
is now being translated into Sinhalese 
and Tamil by the Ceylon Department 
of Official Languages. She hopes to 
establish a College of Home Eco- 
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nomics in Ceylon when she finishes 
her work at OSC. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Speakers for the 
November 18 and 19 workshop for 
college clubs of Pennsylvania, held 
at Drexel Institute of Technology in 
Philadelphia, were Florence M. Reiff, 
chairman of home economics educa- 
tion in the Wilmington (Delaware) 
Public Schools, and Betty Ruth Joyce, 
AHEA field secretary. 

Dona Lou Fundis has been ap- 
pointed eastern-central regional home 


economist for the Home _ Service 
Center of the Calgon Company, Pitts- 
burgh. 


RHODE ISLAND. Floride Moore 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was the speaker at the annual 
joint meeting of the Rhode Island 
Home Economics Association and 
the home economics section of the 
State Department of Education on 
October 27. 

The Association had an exhibit on 
Careers in Home Economics at the 
annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Conference of Social Work on Sep- 
tember 28 and 29. Its president, Mrs. 
Mary Engdahl, is a home econo- 
mist. 

About one hundred home economics 
teachers participated in a one-day 
Conference on Communications. In 
addition to discussions of social and 
psychological aspects of communica- 
tion, the program featured a talk on 
“Communications and the Image of 
Home Economics” by Marvin Rife 
of the University of Rhode Island. 

The 1960 freshman class in home 
economics at the University of Rhode 
Island is 100 per cent larger than 
the entering class two years ago. 

Dr. and Mrs. Russell C. Smart 
of the URI department of child devel- 
opment and family relations co- 
operated in a University lecture on 
October 24 on “Impressions of India.” 
Dr. Smart held a Fulbright lectureship 
at the University of Baroda last year. 
Both he and Mrs. Smart have 
had numerous speaking appointments 
this fall. 

In a program inaugurated several 
years ago by the department of child 
development and family relations and 
the R.I. Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Dr. Smart is conducting a 
monthly seminar in Family Life Edu- 
cation; Mrs. Smart is teaching a 
course “Principles of Discussion Lead- 
ership”; and Mrs. Elizabeth Chris- 
topher, one on “Principles of Child 


Development.” 
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Mrs. Elaine Stedman, URI ’60, 
has been appointed home demonstra- 
tion agent-at-large for the Rhode 
Island Extension Service. 

Rhode Island women’s and parents’ 
organizations in co-operaticn with the 
Rhode Island Council on Highway 
Safety held a Traffic Safety Con- 
ference on September 26 at the 
Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel in Provi- 
dence. Mrs. Lionel Jarvis, president 
of the Rhode Island Home Demon- 
stration Council, chaired the planning 
committee. 

TEXAS. Nena Roberson, clothing 
specialist in the Texas Extension Serv- 
ice for some years, is now assistant 
professor of home economics at the 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

The Home Economics Club and 
the Phi Upsilon Omicron chapter at 
Texas Technological College are 
co-operating to earn money to bring 
another foreign student to the campus. 
In 1954 and 1957 these two organiza- 
tions made it financially possible for 
the College to have an AHEA-Phi 
Upsilon Omicron international  stu- 
dent. To finance this third project, 
millinery workshops, open to students 
and townspeople, were conducted last 
spring and this fall by Ann Galloway, 
a New York and Paris-trained milliner 
who owns and operates her own 
School of Millinery in San Antonio. 

UTAH. “The Contribution Home 
Economists Can Make in Co-operating 
with the Mental Health Department 
in Utah” was discussed by Harvey 
Wheelwright, MD, Ogden psychiatrist, 
at the Utah Home Economies Asso- 
ciation’s dinner meeting held at the 
Temple Square Hotel in Salt Lake 
City on September 30 in connection 
with the Utah Education Association 
convention. 

“New Directions—Pointing Toward 
Quality Teaching in Homemaking” 
was the theme of the Annual Con- 
ference of Homemaking Teachers 
held from June 7 to 10 at Utah State 
University. C. Aileen Ericksen, state 
supervisor of home economics educa- 
tion, was in charge of the confer- 
ence. 

“New Direction in School Lunch” 
was the theme of a Utah School 
Food Service Workshop sponsored 
from August 1 to 4 by the school 
lunch division of the State Department 
of Education. The program featured 
“Youth Reactions and Problems.” 
Young people who attended the Youth 
Power Conference in Chicago and the 
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White House Conference on Children 
and Youth in Washington, D.C., par- 
ticipated. 

Janet Marchant of Salt Lake City, 
recently a teacher in Highland High 
School, has been appointed executive 
director of the Dairy Council of Utah. 

VIRGINIA. Effective September 1, 
Dr. Laura Jane Harper was ap- 
pointed dean of the School of Home 
Economics at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and the Radford College 
Woman’s Division of the Institute. She 
will co-ordinate the instructional pro- 
grams in home economics on both 
campuses and the extension and re- 
search work in home economics on 
the VPI campus. Joining the faculty 
in 1949 as associate professor of home 
economics, Dr. Harper was promoted 
to full professor in 1957. In July 1958 
she was appointed acting head of the 
then department of home economics, 
in charge of home economics resident 
instruction and research. 

The first Cooperative House for 18 
graduate students majoring in home 
economics opened at VPI in Septem- 
ber. Owned by the Institute, the house 
has been fully furnished and equipped 
by members of the Virginia Federa- 
tion of Home Demonstration Clubs. 

WEST VIRGINIA. A scholarship 
fund honoring Ruth D. Noer was 
announced at a luncheon given in 
tribute to her at the Hotel Morgan, 
Morgantown, on October 1 by the 
Home Economics Alumnae Associa- 
tion of West Virginia University and 
attended by about 200 persons. The 
fund continues to grow and is now 
past $1900. 

Guest speaker at the luncheon was 
Dean Olga P. Brucher of the Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island, former president 
of the AHEA. 

A staff member for 35 years and 
head of the home economics depart- 
ment since 1938, Miss Noer has relin- 
quished administrative duties to de- 
vote full time to teaching. 

WISCONSIN. Wisconsin city 
schools of vocational and adult educa- 
tion have held area teacher training 
meetings for full-time and call-staff 
teachers of adults as an effective 
means of assisting adult teachers and 
acquainting them with other teachers 
engaged in similar work. Continual 
teacher training is carried on at the 
local level. 

New home economics staff members 
at the University of Wisconsin in- 
clude Louise Archbold and Mrs. 
Margaret Connet in the department 
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of home management and family liv. 
ing. Miss Archbold is replacing Doris 
Lomberg, now on a year’s leave. 

Julia Dalrymple of the University 
was a speaker at the Central Ohio 
Teachers Association’s meeting in 
September. 

The enrollment of home economics 
majors at Wisconsin State College, 
Stevens Point, has increased 20 per 
cent over last year. 

Mrs. Fay Clifford has been em 
ployed on a part-time basis in the 
clothing department of WSC. 

Ethel Hill of WSC taught clothing 
and textiles at the University of Sas- 
katchewan during the six-weeks sum- 
mer session. 

Agnes Jones of WSC served as 
publicity chairman for the Wisconsin 
School Food Service Convention in 
Stevens Point from August 17 to 19 
and was elected secretary of the or 
ganization for 1960-61. 

Rosemary Archibald 
from the Milwaukee Gas Light Com- 
pany to become home service director 
for Harper-Wyman Company, Chi 
cago. 

Elsie Alcorn of the Milwaukee Gas 
Light Company has been named 
chairman of the home service section 
of the American Gas Association. 

Hermalinda Bohl is a new staff 
member of the John Oster Company 
Milwaukee. 

Mary Ann Schultz and Karleen 
Wiechmann, juniors in home eco 
nomics education at Stout State Col- 
lege, have been selected to attend 
Merrill-Palmer Institute during the 
second semester of this school year 
inaugurating the co-operative program 
between the College and the Institute 

WYOMING. Phyllis Zack, home 
demonstration agent in Wyoming for 
the past 7% years, transferred this 
fall to the resident staff at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming as assistant pro- 
fessor of clothing and textiles. 

Mayme Colson of Texas has joined 
the Wyoming Extension Service as 
nutritionist. 

New Wyoming home demonstration 
agents are: in Washakie County, Lois 
Huseman, a former teacher in Du- 
bois; in Campbell County, Mrs. Mary 
Alice Griffis, formerly a teacher in 
Wyoming high schools; in Natrona 
County, Mrs. Margery Hall, who 
received her BS at the University of 
Wyoming last spring; and in Laramie 
County, Bernice Kidman, assistant 
home demonstration agent in South 
Dakota since 1957. 
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\. June Bricker Becomes AHEA Executive Secretary, 802 

Abstracts from Periodicals: Education (Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Adult), 51, 287, 462, 778; (Higher), 131, 377, 
694, 855; Family Economics-Home Management, 52, 132, 
288, 378, 463, 695, 779, 856; Family Relations and Child 
Development, 53, 133, 289, 379, 464, 696, 780, 857; 
Foods, 54, 290, 465, 781; Health and Welfare, 55, 134, 
291, 380, 466, 697, 782, 858; Housing and Household 
Equipment, 56, 135, 292, 381, 467, 698, 783, 859; Insti- 
tution Administration, 57, 136, 293, 382, 468, 699, 
784, 860; Nutrition, 137, 383, 700, 861; Textiles and 
Clothing, 58, 158, 294, 384, 469, 701, 785, 862, see also 
221 

\bstracts of Doctoral Theses Related to Home Economics, 
1958-59, 208 

Academy Meeting Discusses Foreign Policy, 689 

Achievement of Superior Majors, 249 

Activities for Home Economists, Health Forum Suggests, 690 

Adult Education: see Education and Home Economics Edu- 
cation 

Adult Teaching, College Seniors Practice, 686 

Affiliated State Associations (1960-61), Presidents of, and 
Fall Meeting Dates, 586 

\ffiliations, 600 

Age of Interdependence: International Awareness—The Age 
of Interdependence, 508 

Aged: see Aging 

Aged in American Society, The, 414 

Aging: The Aged in American Socicty, 414; Director Ap- 
pointed for Staff of Conference on Aging [ed.], 283; 
Financial Security Among Wisconsin Rural Farm Aged 
Persons, 99; The Growth of Values in Childhood and Old 
Age, 407; Housing Older People, 336; Housing Plus for 
the Aged, 725; Living Arrangements for the Fourth Stage 
of Life, 727; Programs for the Aging [A Symposium], 
816; Report of the 13th Annual Conference on Aging, 
771; White House Conference on Aging to Be Held in 
Washington Next Year, 90 

Agricultural Programs: The Effect of Government Agri- 
cultural Programs on Family Living, 441 

Agricultural Research Service, USDA: see Reporting News 
of Home Economics Research of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service, USDA 

Alabama, Home Economics on Television in, 366 

Acprecnt, Rutu. Health Forum Suggests Activities for 
Ilome Economists, 690 

ALDERMAN, KATHARINE M., et al. Servicing of Appliances 
in the Home [A Symposium], 825 

ALEXANDER, MarGArRET (and ALBERTA Hitt). New Direc- 
tions Guide Program Planning, 83 

ALLEN, GeorceE V. International Awareness—The Age of 
Interdependence, 508 _ 


American Academy of Political and Social Science: Academy 
Meeting Discusses Foreign Policy, 689 

American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities: Land-Grant Association Holds Meeting in St 
Louis, 48 

American Dietetic Association: AHEA and ADA Plan Re- 
habilitation Workshop fed.], 202 

American Home Economics Association: A. June Bricker 
Becomes AHEA Executive Secretary, 802; AHEA and 
ADA Plan Rehabilitation Workshop [ed.], 202; AHEA 
Ballots to Be Mailed This Month [ed.], 114; AHEA 
Budget for 1960-61, 585; AHEA Charter Member Hon- 
ored at Finch College [ed.], 116; AHEA Constitution 
and Bylaws, 587; AHEA Consumer Interests Committee 
Recommends Labeling of Hams [ed.], 114; AHEA Dele- 
gates Attend International Federation Meeting [ed.], 
459; AHEA Fellowship Awards, 425; AHEA Fellowships 
for 1961-62 [ed.], 692; AITEA Handbook of Household 
Equipment Terminology, 12; AHEA Legislative Program 
for 1960-62, 577; AHEA Offers Materials for Teachers’ 
Use in Public Relations [ed.], 372; AHEA Plans Par- 
ticipation in White House Conference [ed.], 49; AHEA 
Program of Work for 1960-62, 574; AHEA Section Writes 
Equipment Flyer [ed.], 282; AHEA to Co-Sponsor NCSW 
Conference Program [ed.], 372; AHEA Youth Delegates 
Report on the White House Conference, 362; Auditor's 
Report, 776; Code for Members of the American Home 
Economics Association with Reference to Endorsements, 
585; Colorado Awaits You—Plans for Annual Meeting anc 
After, 448; Denver Roundup, 528; Directory Lists Hom« 
Economists in Homemaking Services [ed.], 202; 5lst 
Annual Meeting Issue of the JourNat or Home Eco- 
nomics, 489-612; 51st Annual Meeting of the AHEA, 
256, 346, 348, 426, 429; Former AHEA Secretary Honored 
at Retirement [ed.], 116; Gifts to AHEA Headquarters 
from Maryland Association, 461; High Lights of the 
1960 Annual Meeting, 523; HEIB Directories Should Be 
Ordered Now [ed.], 459; Junior High Leaflet for AHEA 
Career Aids [ed.], 853; Many Home Economists Aid 
Homemaker Services, 205; Mildred Horton—Executive 
Secretary, 1947-1960, 811, see also 523, 770; New AHEA 
Officers, 498; New AHEA Publications, 282, 583, 853; 
New Directions in Action, 499; New Distribution Plan 
for “Home Economics—New Directions” [ed.], 50; New 
Life Members for AHEA, 585; 1959-60 Report of Activi- 
ties [AHEA], 530; 1961-62 Home Economics Fellowships 
Offered by the American Home Economics Association, 
702; Officers and Committees—1960-61, 595; Our 5lst 
Annual Meeting, 346; Pillsbury-AHEA Filmstrip to Be 
Shown at Denver Meeting [ed.], 459, see also Education 
in Essentials, 572; Plan Now for Annual Meeting in 
Denver, 119; Program of the 51st Annual Meeting, 256, 
346, 348, 426, 429; Proposed Revisions of AHEA Bylaws 
[ed.], 202; Public Relations [ed.], 372; Public Relations 
and Communications, 775, 840; Public Relations—Person 
to Person, 685; Resolutions from the 1960 Annual Meet- 
ing, 584; Standing Rules of the State Presidents’ and 
Councilors’ Unit of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 594; Statistical Report of State Associations, 593, 
Teaching Aid Series Completed, 376; Textile Handbook 
Published by AHEA [ed.], 853; Week in Denver [Photo- 
graphs], 526; Wire Service Quotes AHEA President [ed.], 
372; Youth Group Honors Mildred Horton, 770; see also 
Committees [AHEA], Journat or Home Economics, 
Professional Sections [AHEA], Subject-Matter Sections 
[AHEA], and Washington News 

AHEA and ADA Plan Rehabilitation Workshop [ed.]. 
202 

AHEA Ballots to Be Mailed This Month [ed.], 114 

American Home Economics Association Budget for 1960-61, 
585 
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AHEA Charter Member Honored at Finch College [ed.], 
116 

AHEA Constitution and Bylaws, 587 

AHEA Consumer Interests Committee Recommends Label- 
ing of Hams [ed.], 114 

AHEA Delegates Attend International Federation Meeting 
[ed.], 459 

AHEA Fellowship Awards, 425 

AHEA Fellowships for 1961-62 [ed.], 692 

AHEA Handbook of Household Equipment Terminology, 12 

AHEA Headquarters: Gifts to AHEA Headquarters from 
Maryland Association, 461 

AHEA Legislative Program for 1960-62, 577 

AHEA Offers Materials for Teachers’ Use in Public Rela- 
tions [ed.], 372 

AHEA Plans Participation in White House Conference 
[ed.], 49 

AHEA Program of Work for 1960-62, 574 

AHEA Section Writes Equipment Flyer [ed.], 282 

AHEA to Co-sponsor NCSW Conference Program [ed.], 
372 

AHEA Youth Delegates Report on the White House Con- 
ference, 362 

AHEA’s International Scholarship Students “Encircle the 
World,” 245 

American Occupational Therapy Association: Therapy Asso- 
ciation Considers Behavioral Aspects of Disability, 120 

American Society for Clinical Nutrition: see New Society 
on Nutrition Formed [ed.], 853 

American Standard L22, American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation Participates in Development of, 435 

American Standards Association: Rose V. White Appointed 
to ASA Post [ed.], 692 

Americas, The: UNESCO Meeting Selects “The Americas” 
as Topic, 206 

Amipon, Epna P. New Explorations in Home Economics 
Education, 624 

Anverson, Etta Smitu (and Cieo Frrzstmmons). Use of 
Time and Money by Employed Homemakers, 452 

Annual Meeting of AHEA: Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, 426; Colorado Awaits 
You—Plans for Annual Meeting and After, 448; Denver 
Roundup, 528; 51st Annual Meeting Issue of the JounNaL 
or Home Economics: 489-612; High Lights of the 1960 
Annual Meeting, 523; Make Hotel Reservations Now for 
1960 AHEA Annual Meeting [ed.], 49; Our 51st Annual 
Meeting, 346; Plan Now for Annual Meeting in Denver, 
119; Program of the 51st Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, 256, 346, 348, 426, 
429; Week in Denver [Photographs], 526, Welcome to 
Denver, 257 

Apartments, Home Management Residence Uses, 275 

Appetit, Ciara T. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 214 

Appliances: Servicing of Appliances in the Home [A Sym- 
posium], 825 

April Journat to Feature Summer Study Opportunities 
[ed.], 49 

Are We Losing Individual Purpose? 621 

Arizona: University of Arizona Dedicates New Building 
[ed.], 373 

Armstrong, Mary A.: see Army Dietitian Flies in “Powder 
Puff Derby” [ed.], 854 

Army Appointments, AMSC [Army Medical Specialist 
.Corps] Officers May Receive [ed.], 854 

Army Dietitian Flies in “Powder Puff Derby” [ed.], 854 

Army Medical Specialist Corps Officer Is First Mobiliza- 
tion Designee, 284 

AMSC [Army Medical Specialist Corps] Officers May Re- 
ceive Army Appointments [ed.], 854 

Amel: Performance and Acceptance of Twelve Spun-Yarn 
and Filament Arnel Blouses, 269 
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Art: Art—A Force in Home Economics, 813; Participation 
in the Art World by Town and Country People, 421 

Art—A Force in Home Economics, 813 

Art Section [AHEA], Reports, 542, 578 

Assembly Program Skit on Home Economics Careers: Col- 
lege Visit, 835 

Assistant to the Executive Secretary [AHEA], Report, 537 

Assistantships: Opportunities for Graduate Assistantships, 
Fellowships, and Scholarships 1960-61 and 1961-62, 123; 
see also Fellowships 

Association [AHEA] Business Reports, 530 

Attitudes Toward Food, Children’s, 678 

Audio-Visual Aids: Explorations in Educational Television, 
845 

Auditor’s Report, 776 

Awards Program, Pillsbury Announces Third Annual [ed.], 
773 


Ayers, InmMaA. New Directions in Action, 499 
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Bascock, GLapys Winirrep. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 
208 
Baitey, Katuerine B., et al. Servicing of Appliances in the 
Home [A Symposium], 825 
Barmp, Vircinta. Calls Homemaking Education World 
Need, 199 
Ballots: AHEA Ballots to Be Mailed This Month [ed.], 114 
BaraGaR, ARNOLD. Opportunities for Men in Home Eco- 
nomics, 833 
Beecher, Catharine: see Cincinnati 
Beecher Hall [ed.], 282 
Beef: Electronic Cookery of Top Round of Beef, 31; Frozen 
Precooked Beef with Gravy, 29 
Behavioral Aspects of Disability, Therapy Association Con- 
siders, 120 
Behavioral Sciences, Know the, 327 
Beit, Artie G. Home Economics and the World, 368 
Bei, Mitprep L. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 220 
Bell, Minnie: see Home Economists Work Abroad, 204 
Bemis, JANE S. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 208 
Benezet, Louis T. Eligible as a College Subject? 243 
Beveriwce, ExvizasetuH. Training Home Economists for 
Equipment Positions, 365 
Beyer, GLENN H., et al. 
Economics [A Symposium], 643 
Billings, Beatrice E.: see Home Economists Work Abroad, 
204 
Birth Defects to Be Research Target, 27 
Blouses, Performance and Acceptance of Twelve Spun-Yarn 
and Filament Arnel, 269 
Board of Trustees [AHEA], Report of, 530 
Boar’s Head: Let Nothing You Dismay, 849 
Boun, Ernest J. Housing Plus for the Aged, 725 
Bonar, Hucn S. The Education of Half of Our Popula- 
tion, 418 
Books, Library Journal Publishes Guide to Nutrition, 473 
Books Received: 
Accreditation: A Struggle over Standards in Higher 
Education, 704 
Adapted Physical Education, 705 
Adolescence and Discipline, 222 
Adventure to Motherhood, 865 
Adventures in Stitches, 61 
Alaskan Cookbook, 866 
All New Fannie Farmer Boston Cooking School Cook 
Book, The, 62 
American Junior Colleges, 1960, 708 
American Marriage, A Way of Life, 59 
American Universities and Colleges, 473 
—And Everything Nice—A Parents’ Guide to Bringing Up 
Daughters, 223 


Building Renamed 


Future Explorations in Home 
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Books Received (Continued) 


Art of Brazilian Cookery, The, 866 

Art of Chinese Cooking, The, 866 

Art of Korean Cooking, The, 387 

Arthritis: Medical Treatment and Home Care, 387 

Before You Marry, 296 

Best of the Bake-Off Collection—Pillsbury’s Best 1000 
Recipes, 387 

Bibliography of Home Economics, 1949-1958, 141 

Boys’ Cook Book, The, 63 

Breakfasts & Brunches, 63 

Building Your Home Life, 786 

Can This Marriage Be Saved? 708 

Candy Cook Book, 62 

Career Planning, 60 

Child Development, 786 

Children in Need of Parents, 471 

Classic Cooking, 62 

Classic French Cuisine, The, 63 

Clothing Construction and Wardrobe Planning, 707 

College Teaching by Television, 222 

Complete Book of Oriental Cooking, The, 387 

Consumer Economics—Principles and Problems, 224 

Conversion Factors and Technical Data for the Food 
Industry, 61 

Cooking for One and Two, 866 

Culture and Mental Health, 295 

Education for Child Rearing, 386 

Electric Cook Book, The, 62 

Essentials of Healthier Living, 471 

Fairchild’s Dictionary of Textiles, 60 

Family Meals and Hospitality, 706 

Farmhouse Planning Guides, 385 

Fiber to Fabric, 604 

Flavor of France in Recipes and Pictures, The, 473 

Foods without Fads, 470 

General Education for Personal Maturity, 863 

General Foods Kitchens Cookbook, The, 62 

Give Us the Tools, 59 

Good Housekeeping’s Complete Book of Needlecraft, 387 

Grasses: Earth’s Green Wealth, The, 866 

Gridiron Cookery, 866 

Guidance for the Young Child, 602 

Heinz Handbook of Nutrition, The, 226 

He-Manners, 386 

Here's to You, Miss Teen, 708 

Holliday and Party Cookbook, 63 

Hors d’Oeuvres: Favorite Recipes from Embassy Kitchens, 
62 

How Adults Learn, 295 

How to Tailor: A Handbook for Home Tailoring, 864 

How to Wear Colors—With Emphasis on Dark Skins, 63 

How You Look and Dress, 225 

Importance of Wearing Clothes, The, 225 

Indonesian-American Cooperation in Higher Education, 
473 

Infant Foods and Feeding Practices, 706 

Inside Today’s Home, 705 

Ladies’ Home Journal Cookbook, 866 

Low Sodium, Fat-Controlled Cookbook, The, 865 

Making the Most of Marriage, 786 

Man for Every Woman, A, 60 

Man-Made Textile Encyclopedia, 387 

Marriage and Family in the Modern World, 602 

Marriage and the American Ideal, 296 

Mealtime, 470 

New American Guide to Colleges, The, 297 

New Can-Opener Cookbook, The, 141 

New Setting Your Table, The, 473 

Now I Have a Daddy Haircut! 708 

Nursery School, The, 704 
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Books Received (Continued) 


Nutrition, 706 
Nutritional Evaluation of Food Processing, 864 
Overview of Adult Education Research, An, 223 
Personal Adjustment—Marriage and Family Living, 602 
Planning Homes for the Aged, 385 
Principles of Nutrition, 140 
Production Yearbook, 1959, Volume 13, 865 
Psychology of Personal Adjustment, 863 
Quality Control of Food, The, 866 
Safe and Sure Way to Reduce, The, 864 
Salt and Salt Shakers, 472 
School Food Centers, 604 
Second Treasury of Contemporary Houses, The, 385 
See Rome and Eat, 866 
She-Manners, 386 
Social Usage, 708 
Social Welfare Forum, 1959, The, 226 
Social Work Education Curriculum Study Projects, 61 
Status Seekers, The, 139 
Stove-Top Cookbook, The, 866 
Technology of Food Preservation, The, 140 
Teenage Living, 470 
Texture in Foods, 866 
865 Ways to Cook Hamburger, 866 
United States Government Organization Manual—1960-61, 
708 
United States University Cooperation in Latin America, 
473 
Waste Makers, The, 863 
What’s Cooking at Changs’: The Key to Cooking Chinese, 
141 
Wonder of Growing Up, The, 704 
Workbook for Consumer Economics—Principles and Prob- 
lems, 224 
World Book Encyclopedia, The, 787 
Young America’s Cook Book, 63 
Your Home and You, 472 
Your Life in the Family, 139 
Borden Award, Nominations for the 1961 [ed.], 692 
Boys’ Jeans Made from Denims Varying in Weight and 
Fiber Content, 673 
BRAMBLETT, VIANNA D. Frozen Precooked Beef with 
Gravy, 29 
Brecut, Hecen. Therapy Association Considers Behavioral 
Aspects of Disability, 120 
Brant, Avice M. (and Puyius R. Snow). Frozen Fill- 
ings for Quick Lemon Meringue Pies, 350 
Bricker, A. June, Becomes AHEA Executive Secretary, 802 
Broccoli, Electronic Cooking of Fresh and Frozen, 161 
Brown, Murte. W. The Growth of Values in Childhood 
and Old Age, 407 
Brown, THeresA Kennepy. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 
209 
BucHANAN, Bonnie Bet. [ Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 209 
Budewig, Caroline: see Dean Budewig Replies to an Editor, 
341 
Budget [AHEA] for 1960-61, 585 
Building a Home Economics Club? Use a Bulletin Board ..., 
682 
Bulletin Board: Building a Home Economics Club? Use a 
Bulletin Board, 682 
Burns, Marjorie. Popularizing the Food Additive Story, 
342 
Burton, Doris PLacce. Home Economics on Television in 
Alabama, 366 
Business and Educators Consult on Teaching Aids, 115 
Business Manager [AHEA], Report, 538 
Byars, Jenny W.: Home Economists Aid Village Program 
[ed.], 460 
Bylaws [AHEA] and Constitution, 587 
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Bylaws, Proposed Revisions of AHEA [ed.], 202 
Byrmers, Gwen J. (and Janet Murray). Food Marketing 
Practices of Older Households, 172 


Cc 

Calls Homemaking Education World Need, 199 

Canadian [Home Economics] Association Opens National 
Office [ed.], 693 

Career Aids: Junior High Leaflet for AHEA Career Aids 
[ed.], 853 

Careers: College Visit, 835; Home Economist Is Official 
Hostess for Research House, 847; HEIB Group Sponsors 
Unusual Recruitment Project, 839; Junior High Leaflet 
for AHEA Career Aids [ed.], 853; My Challenge in 
Home Economics, 834; Opportunities for Men in 
Home Economics, 833; Pillsbury-AHEA Filmstrip to Be 
Shown at Denver Meeting [ed.], 459; The Recruitment 
Story—How and Where to Tell It, 829; Training Home 
Economists for Equipment Positions, 365; see also Home 
Economics Teaching Posters 

Carol Lane Awards to Encourage Traffic Safety [ed.], 114 

Catharine Beecher: see Cincinnati Building Renamed 
Beecher Hall [ed.], 282 

Census and the Nation’s Families, The 1960, 13 

Central Regional Conference of College Teachers of Textiles 
and Clothing: see T and C Teachers to Meet in Chicago 
[ed.], 693 

Chairs: Experimental Chair Used to Establish Measure- 
ments, 763 

Challenge in Home Economics, My, 834 

Changes Correlate with Safety in Relation to Home Eco- 
nomics Programs [ed.], 50 

Changing Society, The Individual in a, 79 

CuapMaAN, Arnpenta (and M. EstHer Hitt). Academy 
Meeting Discusses Foreign Policy, 689 

CuapMaN, VELMA J., et al. Electronic Cooking of Fresh 
and Frozen Broccoli, 161 

Child Development: see Family Relations and Child De- 
velopment 

Childhood: The Growth of Values in Childhood and Old 
Age, 407 

Children: see Family Relations and Child Development and 
White House Conference on Children and Youth 

Children’s Attitudes Toward Food, 678 

Cincinnati Building Renamed Beecher Hall [ed.], 282 

Civil Defense, Women’s Committee Discusses, 120 

Cleaning Efficiency of Home Laundering Detergents, 353 

Cleaning Methods: Effect of Two Cleaning Methods on a 
Wool Knit Fabric, 166 

Clothing: see Textiles and Clothing 

Code for Members of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation with Reference to Endorsements, 584 

Corer, Exroise. NHC Committee Reviews Research Fellow- 
ships Available, 691 

College After Marriage, Reversal of the Natural Order, 850 

College Clothing tures, 665 

College Clubs, 39, 112, 199, 279, 362, 448, 528, 682, 767, 
850 


College Clubs Section [AHEA], Reports, 550, 583 

College, Marriage in, 767 

College Program, The Place of Clothing Construction in 
the, 340 

College Seniors Practice Adult Teaching, 686 

College Students’ Interest in Education for Family Living, 
763 

College Subject, Eligible as a? 243 

College Visit, 835 

College Wardrobe for a Freshman, A Minimum, 662; see 
also Correction, 853 

Colleges and Universities Section [AHEA], Reports, 544, 
579 


December 1960 


Colorado Awaits You—Plans for Annual Meeting and After, 
448 

Colorado, Vacation in Colorful, 203 

Colorado Vacation Spots, 349 

Committees [AHEA]: Personnel, 595-601; Reports: Aging, 
551; AHEA Public Relations, 552; Awards, 552; College 
Clubs Advisory on, 552; Committee Structure, 553; Com- 
mittees, 554; Constitution and Bylaws, 554; Consumer 
Interests, 554; Credentials for Assembly of Delegates, 
555; Election, 555; Federal Research Related to Home 
Economics, 556; Fellowship Awards, 556; Golden An 
niversary White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, AHEA Committee for the, 557; International 
558; Legislation, 559; Local Arrangements for the 1960 
Annual Meeting, 560; Membership Credentials, 561; 
Nominating, 561; Programs for the 1960 Annual Meet- 
ing, 562; Program of Work, 562; Publications and Ad- 
vertising, Advisory for, 562; Resolutions, 584 

Committees [AHEA]—1960-61, Officers and, 595-601 

Communications: A Field Theory of Communication, 719; 
Listen! Don’t Detour Ideas, 721; Public Relations and 
Communications, 775, 840 

Community Zoning, Why Should We Care about Our, 279 

ConaFray, KATHERINE R. Business and Educators Consult 
on Teaching Aids, 115 

Conference Considers Aspect of Homemaker Services, 375 

Conferences on Aging: Director Appointed for Staff of 
Conference on Aging, 283; Report of 13th Annual Con- 
ference on Aging, 771; White House Conference on 
Aging to Be Held in Washington Next Year, 90; see also 
755 

Constitution [AHEA] and Bylaws, 587 

Construction, A New Direction in Clothing, 752 

Consumer Consultant Program, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion’s [ed.], 772 

Consumer Installment Credit—Patterns of Use and Costs, 95 

Consumer Interests: see Consumer Problems 

Consumer Prices, Problems of Understanding, 277 

Consumer Problems: AHEA Consumer Interests Committee 
Recommends Labeling of Hams [ed.], 114; Consumer 
Installment Credit—Patterns of Use and Costs, 95; Food 
Additives—-A Many-sided Problem, 743; Food Additives 
and Labeling: The Responsiblity of the Consumer, 747; 
The FDA and the Consumer’s Health and Pocketbook, 
746; New Standard for Textiles, 435; Problems of 
Understanding Consumer Prices, 277; Significance of 
Consumers’ Textile Complaints, 253; Two Conferences 
on Consumer Interests, 285 

Cooked Meat from Different Types of Poultry, Yield of, 445 

Cooking of Fresh and Frozen Broccoli, Electronic, 161 

Co-operative Relationships, 601 

Coutson, Zoe. HEIB Group Sponsors Unusual Recruitment 
Project, 839 

CNO [Council of National Organizations] Meeting Con- 
siders Its Resources, 207 

Councilors’ Unit of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion: Report of State Presidents and, 531; Standing Rules 
of the State Presidents and, 594 

Counter Space, Evaluating Storage and, 35 

Cowes, May L. (and Marcaret KNorue). Financial 
Security Among Wisconsin Rural Farm Aged Persons, 99 

Cow.es, Ruru C. Home Economics for Intellectual Com- 
petency, 807 

Cox, Barsara J., et al. Modification of Student Attitudes 
on Guidance-of-Children Scales through Classroom Teach- 
ing, 185 

Cranberries: see Washington News, 8 

CRANDALL, EvrzasBetu W. Intellectuals on Trial, 331; New 
Explorations in Home Management, 637; Problems of 
Understanding Consumer Prices, 277 

“Creative Textile Design,” Television Film Series on, 687 
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Credit: Consumer Installment Credit—Patterns of Use and 
Costs, 95 

Cross, ALEENE A. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 210 

Cutter, Vincinia F. Pattern Project for Indonesia, 42 


D 

Daughters Select School Dresses, Mothers and, 455 

Davey, Aice J. (and Marjorie M. KNnoii). A Two-in-One 
Course for Home Management Residence, 754 

Davis, Hecen M. How to Gain Summer Experience in 
Hospital Dietetics, 40 

Davis, Jean. Explorations in Educational Television, 845; 
Nonresident Home Management for Married Students, 20 

Davison, SuzANNE (and Littian O. Lunp). Boys’ Jeans 
Made from Denims Varying in Weight and Fiber Con- 
tent, 673 

Dawson, Este H., et al. Yield of Cooked Meat from 
Different Types of Poultry, 445 

Day Care Conference Planned by Government Agencies, 115 

Dealer: A Dealer Looks at Service Problems, see Servicing 
of Appliances in the Home [A Symposium], 825 

Dean’s Letter Announces Curriculum Changes [ed.], 372 

Declaration of Rights of Child, UN [ed.], 117 

Delaware Club Has Active Year, 449 

vE Lissovoy, Viapimir. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 
214 

Denims Varying in Weight and Fiber Content, Boys’ Jeans 
Made from, 673 

Denver Meeting: see Annual Meeting of AHEA 

Denver Roundup, 528 

Denver, Week in [Photographs], 526 

Denver, Welcome to, 257 

Design: Television Film Series on “Creative Textile Design,” 
687 

Detergents, Cleaning Efficiency of Home Laundering, 353 

Developmental Level Related to Clothing Study, 451 

Dicxins, Dornotny. Want Homemakers to Try New Recipes? 
764 

DieTEMANN, JEANNIE L. (and Rutn Lecc Gavsrairn). 
Laundering Shrinkage of Fabrics Containing Wool, 359 

Dietetics: How to Gain Summer Experience in Hospital 
Dietetics, 40 

Diez, Rutu, et al. Exploratory Construction of Synthetic 
Pile Fabrics, 687 

Director Appointed for Staff of Conference on Aging [ed.], 
283 

Directory Lists Home Economists in Ilomemaker Services 
[ed.], 202 

Disability, Therapy Association Considers Behavioral Aspects 
of, 120 

Doctoral Theses Related to Home Economics, 1958-59, 
Abstracts of, 208 

Donerty, MAureEN A. Restaurant Association Holds Wash- 
ington Meeting, 205 

Dresses: Mothers and Daughters Select School Dresses, 455; 
see also Textiles and Clothing 

Droescuer, EvirzasetH C. Women’s Committee Discusses 
Civil Defense, 120 

Drum™monp, Laura W. Plan Now for Annual Meeting in 
Denver, 119 

Dupiey, Donna T., et al. Children’s Attitudes Toward 
Food, 678 

Dunn, Mante S. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 215 

Dunsinc, Marityn. Money-Management Experiences of 
High School Students, 756 


E 
Ecuador: Home Economists Aid Village Programs [ed.], 
460 
Edison Foundation Presents Mass Media Awards, 286 
Editor of Publications [AHEA], Report, 539 


INDEX 877 


Editor’s Mail, From the, 6, 150, 156, 313, 320, 486, 710, 
796, 800 

EpMonps, Mary Nevitie (and Henrietta M. THOMPsoN ). 
A Minimum College Wardrobe for a Freshman, 662, see 
also Correction, 853 

Education: Abstracts from Periodicals (Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Adult), 51, 287, 462, 778; (Higher), 131, 377, 
694, 855; Abstracts of Doctoral Theses Related to Home 
Economics, 1958-59, 208; College Seniors Practice Adult 
Teaching, 686; College Students’ Interest in Education 
for Family Living, 763; The Education of Half of Our 
Population, 418; An Elementary Challenge in Nutrition 
Teaching, 846; Girls’ Choices of High School Subjects, 
659; Goals and Techniques of a Family-centered Labo- 
ratory Nursery School, 263; Home Economics Option in 
Teacher Examinations [ed.], 50; Modification of Student 
Attitudes on Guidance-of-Children Scales through Class- 
room Teaching, 185; Nutrition Education for Senior 
Citizens, 43; Planning for Nutrition Education in Elemen- 
tary Schools, 259; Teacher Concern and Its Measurement, 
177; Teacher Concern Related to Teaching Effectiveness, 
181; Value of Education Stressed at Georgia FHA Meet- 
ing, 45; Why Go to Summer Session? 267; Why Graduates 
Stay in Teaching, 443; see also Home Economics Educa- 
tion; Opportunities for Graduate Assistantships, Fellow- 
ships, and Scholarships 1960-61 and 1961-62; Summer 
Study Opportunities; and Workshops 

Education for Family Living, College Students’ Interest in, 
763 

Education of Half of Our Population, The, 418 

Educational Group Sponsors Tour to USSR [ed.], 116 

Educational Television, Explorations in, 845 

Effect of Government Agricultural Programs on Family Liv- 
ing, The, 441 

Effect of Two Cleaning Methods on a Wool Knit Fabric, 166 

Efficiency: Cleaning Efficiency of Home Laundering Deter- 
gents, 353 

Effie I. Raitt Fellow, 1959-60, 573 

Ecan, Mary C. Conference Considers Aspect of Home- 
maker Services, 375 

E1sen, Jacos N., et al. Electronic Cooking of Fresh and 
Frozen Broccoli, 161 

Electrical Women’s Round Table, Inc.: Electrical Women’s 
Round Table Awards Julia Kiene Fellowship [ed.], 692; 
EWRT Offers Julia Kiene Fellowship [ed.], 49 

Electronic Cookery of Top Round of Beef, 31 

Electronic Cooking of Fresh and Frozen Broccoli, 161 

Elementary Challenge in Nutrition Teaching, An, 846 

Elementary Schools, Planning for Nutrition Education in, 
259 

Elementary, Secondary, and Adult Education Section 
[AHEA], Reports, 544, 579 

Eligible as a College Subject? 243 

Ellen H. Richards Fellow, 1959-60, 573 

Employed Homemakers, Use of Time and Money by, 452 

Engagement Calendar, Official UN [ed.], 50 

ENGELMAN, Joyce. Why Should We Care about Our Com- 
munity Zoning? 279 

Enrollment in Home Economics in Selected Negro Colleges, 
667 

Equipment Flyer, AHEA Section Writes [ed.], 282 

Equipment Positions, Training Home Economists for, 365 

Evaluating Storage and Counter Space, 35 

Examinations, Home Economics Option in Teacher [ed.], 50 

Executive Board [AHEA], Report of, 530 

Executive Secretary [AHEA], Report of, 534 

Exhibitors, 478 

Exhibits: “These Are Our Children” Photo Exhibit Now 
on Tour [ed.], 693 

Expanding the Services of the Home Economist in Re 
habilitation, 732 
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Expenditures, College Clothing, 665 

Experiences in Purchasing Clothing: see Money-Management 
Experiences of High School Students, 756 

Experimental Chair Used to Establish Measurements, 763 

Explaining the Food Additive Law to the Homemaker, 744 

Explorations in Educational Television, 845 

Explorations in Home Economics Education, New, 624 

Explorations in Home Economics, Future [A Symposium], 
643 

Explorations in Home Management, New, 637 

Explorations, Nutritional, 631 

Exploratory Construction of Synthetic Pile Fabrics, 687 

Extension Service Section [AHEA], Reports, 545, 580 


F 


Fabrics: see Textiles and Clothing 

Factors in Financial Security of Indiana Farm Families, 
370 

Families, The 1960 Census and the Nation’s, 13 

Family-centered Laboratory Nursery School, Goals and 
Techniques of a, 263 

Family Economics-Home Management: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 52, 132, 288, 378, 463, 695, 779, 856; College 
Clothing Expenditures, 665; Consumer Installment Credit 
—Patterns of Use and Costs, 95; The Effect of Govern- 
ment Agricultural Programs on Family Living, 441; 
Expanding the Services of the Home Economist in Re- 
habilitation, 732; Factors in Financial Security of Indiana 
Farm Families, 370; Financial Independence for Pro- 
fessional Women, 91; Financial Management of Fluctuat- 
ing-Income Families, 274; Financial Security Among 
Wisconsin Rural Farm Aged Persons, 99; Food Marketing 
Practices of Older Households, 172; Home Economics 
Teaching Posters, 67-69; Home Management Residence 
Uses Apartments, 275; Homemaker Service and the 
Home Economist, 734; A Minimum College Wardrobe 
for a Freshman, 662, see also Correction, 853; Money 
Experiences of Ninth-Grade Pupils, 44; Money-Manage- 
ment Experiences of High School Students, 756; New 
Explorations in Home Management, 637; Nonresident 
Home Management for Married Students, 20; Philosophy 
of Management, 16; Programs for the Aging [A Sym- 
posium], 816; A Two-in-One Course for the Home 
Management Resident, 754; Use of Time and Money 
by Employed Homemakers, 452 

Family Economics-Home Management Section [AHEA], 
Reports, 542, 578 

Family Life: see Family Economics-Home Management and 
Family Relations and Child Development 

Family Life Education: see Family Relations and Child 
Development 

Family Living: College Students’ Interest in Education for 
Family Living, 763; The Effect of Government Agricul- 
tural Programs on Family Living, 441 

Family Relations and Child Development: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 53, 133, 289, 379, 464, 696, 780, 857; 
Abstracts of Doctoral Theses Related to Family Relations 
and Child Development, 214; College Students’ Interest 
in Education for Family Living, 763; Day Care Con- 
ference Planned by Government Agencies, 115; Future 
Explorations in Home Economics [A Symposium], 643; 
The Growth of Values in Childhood and Old Age, 407; 
Home Economics Teaching Posters, 392; Implications 
of the White House Conference, 504; Marriage in Col- 
lege, 767; Modification of Student Attitudes on Guidance- 
of-Children Scales through Classroom Teaching, 185; 
Reversal of the Natural Order—College after Marriage, 
850; UN Declaration of Rights of Child [ed.], 117; see 
also White House Conference on Children and Youth 

Family Relations and Child Development Section [AHEA], 
Reports, 542, 578 


December 1960 


Family Rooms: The Kitchen-Family Room—Its Use and 
Design, 107 

Farm Families, Factors in Financial Security of Indiana, 
370 

Fee, Lucite (and Lorrie More). Welcome to Denver, 
257 

Fellows [AHEA], Reports: Effie I. Raitt Fellow, 1959-60, 
573; Ellen H. Richards Fellow, 1959-60, 573; Good 
Housekeeping—Katharine Fisher Fellow, 1959-60, 573 

Fellowships: AHEA Fellowship Awards, 425; AHEA Fellow- 
ships for 1961-62 [ed.], 692; Electrical Women’s Round 
Table Awards Julia Kiene Fellowship [ed.], 692; EWRT 
Offers Julia Kiene Fellowship [ed.], 49; Fellowships, 
130; The General Foods Fund Home Economics Fel- 
lowships [ed.], 773; NHC Committee Reviews Research 
Fellowships Available, 691; 1961-62 Home Economics 
Fellowships Offered by the American Home Economics 
Association, 702; Opportunities for Graduate Assistant- 
ships, Fellowships, and Scholarships 1960-61 and 1961-62, 
123; see also Fellows, International Scholarships, and 
Scholarships 

Fenton, Farru. Food Additives and Labeling: The Re- 
sponsibility of the Consumer, 747 

Field Secretary [AHEA], Report, 541 

Field Theory of Communication, A, 719 

5lst Annual Meeting of AHEA: see American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and Annual Meeting of AHEA 

Film Series on “Creative Textile Design,” Television, 687 

Filmstrip: Pillsbury-AHEA Filmstrip to Be Shown at Denver 
Meeting [ed.], 459; see aiso Education in Essentials, 572 

Financial Independence for Professional Women, 91 

Financial Management of Fluctuating-Income Families, 274 

Financial Security Among Wisconsin Rural Farm Aged 
Persons, 99 

Financial Security of Indiana Farm Families, Factors in, 370 

Financial Understanding, Teaching Posters Promote, 67 

Finch College: AHEA Charter Member Honored at Finch 
College [ed.], 116 

Frirzsimmons, CLeo (and Evita SmirH ANDERSON). Use of 
Time and Money by Employed Homemakers, 452; (and 
Svat Saapet Kunpak) Factors in Financial Security of 
Indiana Farm Families, 370 

Flashes from Our Advertisers and Exhibitors, 488, 798 

Florida Building Named for Margaret Sandels, 115 

Fluctuating-Income Families, Financial Management of, 274 

Food Additive Law: Explaining the Food Additive Law to 
the Homemaker, 744 

Food Additive Problem: see Washington News, 620 

Food Additive Story, Popularizing the, 342 

Food Additives—A Many-sided Problem, 743 

Food Additives Amendment, The, 743 

Food Additives and Labeling: The Responsibility of the 
Consumer, 747 

FAO Conference Endorses Freedom-from-Hunger Campaign 
[ed.], 283; see also 806 

Food and Drug Administration: Food Additives—A Many- 
sided Problem, 743; The FDA and the Consumer’s Health 
and Pocketbook, 746; Food and Drug Administration’s 
Consumer Consultant Program [ed.], 772; see also 
Législation and Washington News 8, 78, 406, 620, 718 

FDA and the Consumer's Health and Pocketbook, The, 746 

Food and Nutrition: Abstracts from Periodicals—Foods, 54, 
290, 465, 781; Nutrition, 137, 383, 700, 861; Abstracts 
of Doctoral Theses Related to Food and Nutrition, 217; 
Children’s Attitudes Toward Food, 678; Electronic 
Cookery of. Top Round of Beef, 31; Electronic Cooking 
of Fresh and Frozen Broccoli, 161; An Elementary 
Challenge in Nutrition Teaching, 846; Explaining the 
Food Additive Law to the Homemaker, 744; [Food 
Additive Problem] see Washington News, 620; Food 
Additives—A Many-sided Problem, 743; Food Additives 
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Food and Nutrition (Continued) 
and Labeling: The Responsibility of the Consumer, 747; 
FAO Conference Endorses Freedom-from-Hunger Cam- 
paign [ed.], 283; The FDA and the Consumer's Health 
and Pocketbook, 746; Food-For-Peace, 803; Frozen Fill- 
ings for Quick Lemon Meringue Pies, 350; Frozen Pre- 
cooked Beef with Gravy, 29; Future Explorations in Home 
Economics, 643; Home Economics Teaching Posters, 232, 
233; HEIB Finished Foods Committee, 171; Home Frozen 
Fruits and Vegetables, 191; International Nutrition Con- 
gress to Meet in U.S. in September [ed.], 50; Joint 
Committee Combats Food Misinformation [ed.], 282; 
Library Journal Publishes Guide to Nutrition Books, 473; 
New Society on Nutrition Formed [ed.], 853; Nutrition 
Education for Senior Citizens, 43; Nutrition Research in 
Home Economics, 737; Nutritional Explorations, 631; 
Planning for Nutrition Education in Elementary Schools, 
259; Popularizing the Food Additive Story, 342; Pro- 
grams for the Aging [A Symposium], 816; Want Home- 
makers to Try New Recipes? 764; Yield of Cooked Meat 
from Different Types of Poultry, 445; see also Wash- 
ington News, 620 

Food and Nutrition Section [AHEA], Reports, 542, 578 

“Food Comes First” Theme, Youthpower Congress on, 461 

Food-For-Peace, 803 

Food Marketing Practices of Older Households, 172 

Food Misinformation, Joint Committee Combats [ed.], 282 

For More Effective Programs of International Health and 
Welfare, 690 

Foreign Policy, Academy Meeting Discusses, 689 

Former AHEA Secretary Honored at Retirement [ed.], 116 

4-H Club Youth Report on World Agriculture Fair, 456 

Fourth Conference for the Improvement of Instruction in 
Housing: Housing Instruction Conference to Be Held at 
Cornell in October [ed.], 459 

Fourth Stage of Life, Living Arrangements for the, 727 

Freedom-from-Hunger Campaign, FAO Conference En- 
dorses [ed.], 283; see also 806 

Freshman, A Minimum College Wardrobe for a, 662, see 
also Correction, 853 

Fripcey, JANICE CUNNINGHAM (and Rose W. Papcetr) 
Leather and Vinyl-coated Upholstery Materials, 841 

Frolich, Major Louise: see Army Medical Specialist Corps 
Officer Is First Mobilization Designee, 284 

Frozen Fillings for Quick Lemon Meringue Pies, 350 

Frozen Foods: Electronic Cooking of Fresh and Frozen 
Broccoli, 161; Frozen Fillings for Quick Lemon Meringue 
Pies, 350; Home Frozen Fruits and Vegetables, 191 

Fruits: Home Frozen Fruits and Vegetables, 191; see also 
Food and Nutrition 

Furniture: Experimental Chair Used to Establish Measure- 
ments, 763 

Future Explorations in Home Economics [A Symposium], 
643 

Future Homemakers of America: FHA Issues Statement on 
Competitive Activities [ed.], 693; FHA Survey Indicates 
Home Economics Favored, 770; FHA Week This Month 
[ed.], 282; Value of Education Stressed at Georgia FHA 
Meeting, 45 

FHA Survey Indicates Home Economics Favored, 770 


G 
GacpraitH, Rutw Lecce. Cleaning Efficiency of Home 
Laundering Detergents, 353; (and Jeannie L. Diete- 
MANN) Laundering Shrinkage of Fabrics Containing 
Wool, 359 
Gesuarpt, Marcaret E. (and Evertyn E. Srout). Per- 
formance and Acceptance of Twelve Spun-Yarn and 
Filament Arnel Blouses, 269 
General Foods Fund Home Economics Fellowships, The 


[ed.], 773 
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Georgia FHA Meeting, Value of Education Stressed at, 45 

Gerarp, Grace B. Financial Independence for Professional 
Women, 91 

Gifts to AHEA Headquarters from Maryland Association, 461 

Givin, Griapys L., et al. Electronic Cooking of Fresh and 
Frozen Broccoli, 161; Yield of Cooked Meat from Differ- 
ent Types of Poultry, 445 

Girls’ Choices of High School Subjects, 659 

Goals and Techniques of a Family-centered Laboratory 
Nursery School, 263 

Golden Anniversary White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, 323 

Good Housekeeping—Katharine Fisher Fellow, 1959-60, 573 

Government Agricultural Programs on Family Living, The 
Effect of, 441 

Graduate Assistantships, Fellowships, and scholarships 1960- 
61 and 1961-62, Opportunities for, 123 

Graduate Scholarships, Phi Upsilon Omicron Offers [ed.], 
773 

Graduate Work: Venture into Unknown Called Graduate 
Work Appeal, 110 

GriswoLp, Peccy Britr. Planning Television Programs on 
Home Furnishings, 273 

Growth of Values in Childhood and Old Age, The, 407 

Guide to Nutrition Books, Library Journal Publishes, 473 

Guides to Action and Conduct, 201 


Haas, Mary. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 220 

Harawt, Axia. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 215 

Halbert, Helen: see Memo on Moscow, 513 

Haut, Ortve A. Achievement of Superior Majors, 249 

HaLLAway, JOANN. Home Management Residence Uses 
Apartments, 275 

Hanp, Harovp C, Girls’ Choices of High School Subjects, 
659 

Handicapped: Expanding the Services of the Home Econo- 
mist in Rehabilitation, 732; Homemaker Service and the 
Home Economist, 734; Rehabilitation Workshop, 731; 
see also Rehabilitation 

HANSEN, Sicrip E. C., et al. Wrinkle Recovery Evaluation, 
103 

Harkin, Auice M., et al. Yield of Cooked Meat from Differ- 
ent Types of Poultry, 445 

Harris, Jessie W. Panorama of Home Economics, 87 

Harris, NApENE A. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 210 

Hatcuer, FLora Y. Housing Older People, 336 

Hawkins, Mary. College Visit, 835; Public Inadequately 
Aware of Scientific Development, 46; White House Con- 
ference, 323 

Hayes, Rutru B.: For More Effective Programs of Inter- 
national Health and Welfare, 690; NHC Considers Re- 
search in Patient Care, 285; Rehabilitation Workshop, 731 

Health and Welfare: Abstracts from Periodicals, 55, 134, 
291, 380, 466, 697, 783, 858; Birth Defects to Be Re- 
search Target, 27; For More Effective Programs of Inter- 
national Health and Welfare, 690; Health Forum Suggests 
Activities for Home Economists, 690; NHC Considers 
Research in Patient Care, 285; Therapy Association Con- 
siders Behavioral Aspects of Disability, 120 

Health and Welfare Section [AHEA], Reports, 546, 580 

Health Forum Suggests Activities for Home Economists, 690 

Henderson, Grace: see Dean’s Letter Announces Cur- 
riculum Changes [ed.], 372 

Henperson, Lavern V. Venture into Unknown Called 
Graduate Work Appeal, 110 

Hen E, R. J., S.J. Intellectual Elements in Home Economics 
Education, 9 

Heyper, Drerricnu, W., MD. Are We Losing Individual 
Purpose? 621 

High Lights of the 1960 Annual Meeting, 523 
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High School Classes: Home Economics for Intellectual 
Competency, 807 

High School Students, Money-Management Experiences of, 
756 

High School Subjects, Girls’ Choices of, 659 

Hicusercer, Rutu. Nursery Education in Home Economics, 
437 

Hitt, ALperta (and MARGARET ALEXANDER). New Direc- 
tions Guide Program Planning, 83 

Hm, M. Estuer (and Arpenta CHAPMAN). Academy 
Meeting Discusses Foreign Policy, 689 

Hitt, Mary M. Planning for Nutrition Education in Ele- 
mentary Schools, 259 

Hinson, THeLtMa. The Kitchen-Family Room: Its Use and 
Design, 107 

Hixson, Berri. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 217 

Hosan, ANN Day, et al. Effect of Two Cleaning Methods 
on a Wool Knit Fabric, 166 

Hosart, JEAN G., et al. Modification of Student Attitudes 
on Guidance-of-Children Scales through Classroom Teach- 
ing, 185 

HorrMaAN, ApeLINE M. College Clothing Expenditures, 
665 

HoLLANpswortH, HELEN Lorena. Why Graduates Stay in 
Teaching, 443 

Hotmes, Emma (and MINNE BELLE McINtosn). Consumer 
Installment Credit—Patterns of Use and Costs, 95 

Home Economics: Eligible as a College Subject? 243 

Home Economics Abroad: New Look in Home Laundry 
Equipment in India, 41; Pattern Project for Indonesia, 42; 
Turkey Organizes Home Economics Association, 458; see 
also International 

Home Economics and the World, 368 

Home Economics Club: Building a Home Economics Club? 
Use a Bulletin Board . . . , 682 

Home Economics Education: Achievement of Superior 
Majors, 249; Business and Educators Consult on Teaching 
Aids, 115; Calls Homemaking Education World Need, 
199; Developmental Level Related to Clothing Study, 
451; Enrollment in Home Economics in Selected Negro 
Colleges, 667; Home Economics for Intellectual Com- 
petency, 807; Honors Program in Home Economics, 749; 
Intellectual Elements in Home Economics Education, 9; 
New Directions Guide Program Planning, 83; New Ex- 
plorations in Home Economics Education, 624; The Next 
Fifty Years in Home Economics Education Research, 23; 
Nursery Education in Home Economics, 437; The Place 
of Clothing Construction in the College Program, 340; 
Students Provide New Materials for Teachers [ed.], 692: 
A Two-in-One Course for Home Management Residence, 
754; Using Science in Our Profession, 821; Venture into 
Unknown Called Graduate Work Appeal, 110; see also 
Education 

Home Economics for Intellectual Competency, 807 

Home Economics for Men: Opportunities for Men in Home 
Economics, 833 

Home Economics, Future Explorations in [A Symposium], 
643 

Home Economics, Honors Program in, 749 

Home Economics in the 60’s: A Look Ahead, 518 

“Home Economics—New Directions,” New Distribution Plan 
for [ed.], 50 

Home Economics on Television in Alabama, 366 

Home Economics Option in Teacher Examinations [ed.], 
50 

Home Economics, Panorama of, 87 

Home Economics Programs, Changes Correlate with Safety 
in Relation to [ed.], 50 

Home Economics Research: see Reporting News of Home 
Economics Research of the Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA, and Research 


December 1960 


Home Economics Teaching Posters: . . . Be Friends with 
Your Clothes! 148; Career in Clothing? 149; Career in 


- Family Economics? 68; Career in Housing? 315; Careers 


with Food? 233; A Child’s World, 392; Explore a 
Career . . . Develop a Skill This Summer, 393; Homes 
Start with Housing, 314; Make Your Dollar Be a Jet Not 
a Strait Jacket, 69; Picturing a Meal? 232; Teaching Aid 
Series Completed, 376; Teaching Posters Promote 
Financial Understanding, 67 

Home Economist, Homemaker Service and the, 734 

Home Economist Is Official Hostess for Research House, 847 

Home Economists Aid Homemaker Services, Many, 205 

Home Economists Aid Village Programs [ed.], 460 

Home Economists, Health Forum Suggests Activities for 
690 

Home Economists, Implications of the White House Con- 
ference for, 504 

HEIB Directories Should Be Ordered Now [ed.], 459 

HEIB Finished Foods Committee, 171 

HEIB Group Sponsors Unusual Recruitment Project, 839 

Home Economists in Business Section [AHEA], Reports 
547, 581 

Home Economists in Homemaker Services, Directory Lists 
[ed.], 202 

Home Economists in Homemaking Section [AHEA], Re- 
ports, 548, 582 

Home Economist’s Responsibility, The: see Servicing of 
Appliances in the Home [A Symposium], 825 

Home Economists Work Abroad, 204 

Home Frozen Fruits and Vegetables, 191 

Home Furnishings, Planning Television Programs on, 2 

Home Laundering Detergents, Cleaning Efficiency of, 

Home Laundry Equipment in India, New Look in, 41 

Home Management: see Family Economics-Home Manage- 


73 
353 


ment 

Home Management Residence Uses Apartments, 275 

Homemaker Service and the Home Economist, 734 

Homemaker Services: Conference Considers Aspect of 
Homemaker Services, 375; Directory Lists Home Econo- 
mists in Homemaker Services [ed.], 202; Homemaker 
Service and the Home Economist, 734; Many Home 
Economists Aid Homemaker Services, 205 

Homemakers: Use of Time and Money by Employed Home- 
makers, 452; Want Homemakers to Try New Recipes? 
764 

Homemaker’s Point of View, The: see Servicing of Appli- 
ances in the Home [A Symposium], 825 

Homemaking Education: see Home Economics Education 

Honors Program in Home Economics, 749 

Honors Student, Reflections of an, 281 

Horn, Fern M. Developmental Level Related to Clothing 
Study, 451 

Horner, Erner Lee Jewevt. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 
211 

Horst, Ratpu L. The Food Additives Amendment, 743 

Horton, Mildred: Mildred Horton—Executive Secretary, 
1947-1960, 811; Mildred Horton Honored, see High Lights 
of the 1960 Annual Meeting, 523; Youth Groups Honor 
Mildred Horton, 770 

Hospital Dietetics, How to Gain Summer Experience in, 40 

House Furnishings: Experimental Chair Used to Establish 
Measurements, 763; Leather and Vinyl-coated Upholstery 
Materials, 841; Planning Television Programs on Home 
Furnishings, 273 

Household Equipment Terminology, AHEA Handbook of, 
12 

Housing: see Housing and Household Equipment 

Housing and Household Equipment: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 56, 135, 292, 381, 467, 698, 783, 859; 
Abstracts of Doctoral Theses Related to Housing and 
Household Equipment, 219; AHEA Section Writes Equip- 
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Housing and Household Equipment (Continued) 
ment Flyer [ed.], 282; Evaluating Storage and Counter 
Space, 35; Future Explorations in Home Economics [A 
Symposium], 643; Home Economics Teaching Posters, 
314-315; Home Management Residence Uses Apartments, 
275; Housing Instruction Conference to Be Held at Cor- 
nell in October [ed.], 459; Housing Older People, 336; 
Housing Plus for the Aged, 725; The Kitchen—Family 
Room: Its Use and Design, 107; Living Arrangements 
for the Fourth Stage of Life, 727; New Look in Home 
Laundry Equipment in India, 41; Servicing of Appli- 
ances in the Home [A Symposium], 825 

Housing and Household Equipment Section [AHEA], Re- 
ports, 543, 578 

Housing Instruction Conference to Be Held at Cornell in 
October [ed.], 459 

Housing Older People, 336 

Housing Plus for the Aged, 725 

How to Gain Summer Experience in Hospital Dietetics, 40 

Hussarp, Rutu. A Senior Looks at Scholarship, 39 

HyBsKMANN, Sara. Reflections of an Honors Student, 281 


I 

Illinois: New Building at Southern Illinois University [ed.], 
283 

Implications of the White House Conference for Home 
Economists, 504 

India: 4-H Club Youth Report on World Agriculture Fair, 
456; New Look in Home Laundry Equipment in India, 41 

Indiana Farm Families, Factors in Financial Security of, 370 

Individual in a Changing Society, The, 79 

Individual Purpose: Are We Losing Individual Purpose? 621 

Indonesia, Pattern Project for, 42 

Installment Credit: Consumer Installment Credit—Patterns 
of Use and Costs, 95 

Institution Administration: Abstracts of Doctoral Theses Re- 
lated to Institution Administration, 219; Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 57, 136, 293, 382, 468, 699, 784, 860 

Institution Administration Section [AHEA], Reports, 550, 
582 

Intellectual Competency, Home Economics for, 807 

Intellectual Elements in Home Economics Education, 9 

Intellectuals on Trial, 331 

Interdependence: International Awareness—The Age of In- 
terdependence, 508 

International: AHEA Delegates Attend International Feder- 
ation Meeting [ed.], 459; AHEA’s International Scholar- 
ship Students “Encircle the World,” 245; Educational 
Group Sponsors Tour to USSR [ed.], 116; For More Effec- 
tive Programs of International Health and Welfare, 690; 
4-H Club Youth Report on World Agriculture Fair, 456; 
Home Economics and the World, 368; Home Economists 
Aid Village Programs [ed.], 460; International Awareness 
—The Age of Interdependence, 508; International Confer- 
ence Planned on Several Topics [ed.], 283; International 
Development Review—A New Publication on the Inter- 
national Scene [ed.], 284; International Nutrition Con- 
gress to Meet in U.S. in September [ed.], 50; see also 
Home Economics Abroad 

International Awareness—The Age of Interdependence, 508 

International Conferences Planned on Several Topics [ed.], 
283 

International Development Review—A New Publication on 
the International Scene [ed.], 284 

International Federation of Home Economics: AHEA Dele- 
gates Attend International Federation Meeting [ed.], 459 

International Nutrition Congress to Meet in U.S. in Sep- 
tember [ed.], 50 

International Scholarships: AHEA’s International Scholar- 
ship Students “Encircle the World,” 245; see also [Re- 
port of] International Committee [of AHEA], 558 
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Interpersonal Relations in Family Life: see Future Explora- 
tions in Home Economics [A Symposium], 643 


J 

Japanese Study Team Visited AHEA Headquarters [ed.], 
693 

Jay, Marityn. My Challenge in Home Economics, 834 

Jeans Made from Denims Varying in Weight and Fiber 
Content, Boys’ 673 

Jessie McQueen: Former AHEA Secretary Honored at Re- 
tirement [ed.], 116 

Jobs: see Careers 

Jounson, Doris. A New Direction in Clothing Construction, 
752 

Jounson, Exvsa-Karen. Building a Home Economics Club? 
Use a Bulletin Board . . . , 682 

Joint Committee Combats Food Misinformation [ed.], 282 

Jones, Erna Beatrice. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 212 

Jorpre, Emma, et al. Exploratory Construction of Synthetic 
Pile Fabrics, 687 

JournaL or Home Economics: April JourNaL to Feature 
Summer Study Opportunities [ed.], 49; 51st Annual 
Meeting Issue, 489-612; Research Issue, 153-236 

Julia Kiene Fellowship: Electrical Women’s Round Table 
Awards Julia Kiene Fellowship [ed.], 692; EWRT Offers 
Julia Kiene Fellowship [ed.], 49 

Junior High Leaflet for AHEA Career Aids [ed.], 853 

Junior Home Service Center for 1960, Pillsbury Announces 
Award for [ed.], 460 


K 

Kavka, Beatrice S., et al. Wrinkle Recovery Evaluation, 103 

Keever, Ruea I. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 216 

Ketity, Marrua. Edison Foundation Presents Mass Media 
Awards, 286 

KENDALL, Mary Evizapetu. Denver Roundup, 528 

Kiene, Julia: Electrical Women’s Round Table Awards Julia 
Kiene Fellowship [ed.], 692; EWRT Offers Julia Kiene 
Fellowship [ed.], 49 

Kitchen—Family Room: Its Use and Design, The, 107 

Knit Fabric, Effect of Two Cleaning Methods on a Wool, 
166 

KNOLL, Manyorie M, (and Auice J. Davey). A Two-in-One 
Course for Home Management Residence, 754 

KNoTHE, Marcery (and May L. Cowres). Financial 
Security Among Wisconsin Rural Farm Aged Persons, 99 

Know the Behavioral Sciences, 327 

KRANZLER, Ruta (and J. ANTHONY SAMENFINK ). Goals and 
Techniques of a Family-centered Laboratory Nursery 
School, 263 

KunpbaAK, Suat Saapet (and C.Leo Firzsimmons). Factors 
in Financial Security of Indiana Farm Families, 370 


L 
Labeling: Food Additives and Labeling: The Responsibility 
of the Consumer, 747 
Land-Grant Association Holds Meetihg in St. Louis, 48 
Land-Grant Colleges: Panorama of Home Economics, 87 
Lang, Laura. You and Your Public Image, 514 
Larrick, Georce P. Explaining the Food Additive Law to 
the Homemaker, 744 
Laundering Detergents, Cleaning Efficiency of Home, 353 
Laundering Shrinkage of Fabrics Containing Wool, 359 
Laundry Equipment in India, New Look in Home, 41 
Leather and Vinyl-coated Upholstery Materials, 841 
Lee, Dororuy. The Individual in a Changing Society, 79 
Legislation: Explaining the Food Additive Law to the 
Homemaker, 744; The Food Additives Amendment, 743; 
see also Washington News, 8, 78, 158, 242, 322, 406, 
620 
Legislative Program for 1960-62 [AHEA], 577 
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LenMaNn, Rutu T. The Next Fifty Years in Home Eco- 
nomics Education Research, 23 

Lemon Meringue Pies, Frozen Fillings for Quick, 350 

Let Nothing You Dismay, 849 

Lewis, Rosert P., et al. Servicing of Appliances in the 
Home [A Symposium], 825 

Library Journal Publishes Guide to Nutrition Books, 473 3 

Listen! Don’t Detour Ideas, 721 

Living Arrangements for the Fourth Stage of Life, 727 

Look Ahead, A, 518 

Lunp, Lmuian O. (and Suzanne Davison). Boys’ Jeans 
Made from Denims Varying in Weight and Fiber Content, 
673 

Lyne, Anne. Using Science in Our Profession, 821 


M 

McGeever, JoHN Francis. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 
219 

McGeever, Marcaret E. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 
216 

McIntosu, MInNE BELLE (and Emma Howmes). Consumer 
Installment Credit—Patterns of Use and Costs, 95 

Mack, Pauine Beery (and Georce Sims WHAM). New 
Standard for Textiles, 435 

McNeal Hall of Home Economics, 
Building [ed.], 692 

McQueen, Jessie: Former AHEA Secretary Honored at 
Retirement [ed.], 116 

Macruper, Lucite, et al. Modification of Student Attitudes 
on Guidance-of-Children Scales through Classroom Teach- 
ing, 185 

Make Hotel Reservations Now for 1960 AHEA Annfal 
Meeting [ed.], 49 ‘ 

Management, Philosophy of, 16 

MANNING, SARAH Lyp1a. Financial Management of Fluctuat- 
ing-Income Families, 274 

Manufacturer: As a Manufacturer Views It, see Servicing 
of Appliances in the Home [A Symposium], 825 

Margaret Sandels, Florida Building Named for, 115 

Marketing Practices of Older Households, Food, 172 

Marriage in College, 767 

Marriage, Reversal of the Natural Order—College after, 850 

MARSHALL, HELEN R., et a Modification of Student Atti- 
tudes on Guidance-of-Children Scales through Classroom 
Teaching, 185 

MarsHALL, Nancy. Electronic Cockery of Top Round of 
Beef, 31 

Martin, WituiaM E., et al. Future Explorations in Home 
Economics [A Symposium], 643 

Maryland Home Economics Association: Gifts to AHEA 
Headquarters from Maryland Association, 461 

Mass Media Awards, Edison Foundation Presents, 286 

May, Evirzasetu Ecxuarpr. Expanding the Services of the 
Home Economist in Rehabilitation, 732 

May Van Arsdale: AHEA Charter Member Honored at 
Finch College [ed.], 116 

Meeting Dates of Affiliated State Associations, 586 

Memo on Moscow, 513 

MeENTzER, Rosautinp (and Marion A. NIEDERPRUEM) 
Honors Program in Home Economics, 749 

Mildred Horton—Executive Secretary, 1947-1960, 811 

Mildred Horton Honored, 523 

Mildred Horton, Youth Groups Honor, 770 

Miter, James G., MD. Know the Behavioral Sciences, 327 

Mitten, MartHa SHOWALTER (and Mary S. Ryan). 
Mothers and Daughters Select School Dresses, 455 

Mitspaw, Bonnie. Delaware Club Has Active Year, 449 

Minimum College Wardrobe for a Freshman, A, 662; see 
also Correction, 853 

Minnesota Renames Building McNeal Hall of Home Eco- 
nomics [ed.], 692 


Minnesota Renames 


December 1960 


Missouri, University of: Home Management Residence Uses 
Apartments, 275 

MircHe.L, BarBara Wisey, et al. Effect of Two Cleaning 
Methods on a Wool Knit Fabric, 166 

MircHe.i, GLEN H. (and Everett M. Rocers). 1 
Interviewing Used as a Research Tool, 108 

Modification of Student Attitudes on Guidance-of-Children 
Scales through Classroom Teaching, 185 

Money: Use of Time and Money by Employed Homemakers, 
452 

Money Experiences of Ninth-Grade Pupils, 44 

Money-Management Experiences of High School Students, 


‘elephone 


756 

Moore, FLoriwe. A Look Ahead, 518 

Moore, Marian E., et al. Children’s Attitudes Toward 
Food, 678 

More Effective Programs of International Health and Wel- 
fare, For, 690 

More, Lottie (and Lucite Fee). Welcome to Denver, 257 

Morcan, Acnes Fay. Nutritional Explorations, 631; (et al.) 
Programs for the Aging, 816 

Morcan, Winona. Implications of the White House Con- 
ference for Home Economists, 504 

Morris, Mary Ann, et al. Effect of Two Cleaning Methods 
on a Wool Knit Fabric, 166 

Mothers and Daughters Select School Dresses, 455 

Murray, JANET (and Gwen J. 2 MERS ). Food Marketing 
Practices of Older Households, 172 

My Challenge in Home Economics, 834 

My Job and Yours, 204, 284, 847 


N 

National Conference on Social Welfare: AHEA to Co- 
sponsor NCSW Conference Program [ed.], 372 

National Health Council: Conference Considers Aspect of 
Homemaker Services, 375 

NHC Committee Reviews Research Fellowships Available 
691 

NHC Considers Research in Patient Care, 285 

National Restaurant Association: Restaurant 
Holds Washington Meeting, 205 

Negro Colleges, Enrollment in Home Economics in Selected, 
667 

New AHEA Officers, 498 

New AHEA Publications, 583 

New Building at Southern Illinois University [ed.], 283 

New Building, University of Arizona Dedicates [ed.], 373 

New Courses Offered; State Program Reorganized [ed.], 854 

New Direction in Clothing Construction, A, 752 

New Directions Guide Program Planning, 83 

New Directions in Action, 346, 499 

New Distribution Plan for “Home Economics—New Direc- 
tions” [ed.], 50 

New Explorations in Home Economics Education, 624 

New Explorations in Home Management, 637 

New Life Members of AHEA, 585 

New Look in Home Laundry Equipment in India, 41 

New Materials for Teachers, Students Provide [ed.], 

New Society on Nutrition Formed [ed.], 853 

New Standard for Textiles, 435 

News Corner [College Clubs], 768 

News Notes, 64, 142, 227, 307, 388, 475, 608, 867 

Next Fifty Years in Home Economics Re se oor ty md 23 

Next Ten Years: A Look Ahead, The, 518 

Niwes, Nesste, et al. Servicing of Appliances in the Home 
[A Symposium], 825 

NIEDERPRUEM, Marion A. (and RosaLinp MENTZER). 
Honors Program in Home Economics, 749 

1959-60 Report of Activities [AHEA], 530 

1960 Census and the Nation’s Families, The, 13 

1961 Borden Award, Nominations for the [ed.], 692 


Association 
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1961-62 Home Economics Fellowships Offered by the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, 702 

Ninth-Grade Pupils, Money Experiences of, 44 

Nominations for the 1961 Borden Award [ed.], 692 

Non-Laboratory Classes: Home Economics for Intellectual 
Competency, 807 

Nonresident Home Management for Married Students, 20 

Nursery Education in Home Economics, 437 

Nursery Schools: Goals and Techniques of a Family- 
centered Laboratory Nursery School, 263; Nursery Edu- 
cation in Home Economics, 437 

Nutrition: see Food and Nutrition 

Nutrition Education: Nutrition Education for Senior Citizens, 
43; Planning for Nutrition Education in Elementary 
Schools, 259 

Nutrition Research in Home Economics, 

Nutritional Explorations, 631 

Nycren, Gertrupe. Teacher Concern and Its Measurement, 
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Oo 

Obtaining Spending Money: see Money-Management Ex- 
periences of High School Students, 756 

Occupational Guidance: How to Gain Summer Experience 
in Hospital Dietetics, 40; What Can You Do? 112; see 
also Careers 

Officers and Committees [AHEA]—1960-61: Personnel, 595- 
601; see also New AHEA Officers, 498 

Official UN Engagement Calendar [ed.], 50 

Old Age: see Aging 

Older People, Housing, 336; see also Aging 

Opportunities for Graduate Assistantships, Fellowships, and 
Scholarships 1960-61 and 1961-62, 123 

Opportunities for Men in Home Economics, 833 

Our 51st Annual Meeting, 346 


P 

PAARLBERG, Don. Food-For-Peace, 803 

Papcett, Rose W. (and Janice CUNNINGHAM FRuipey). 
Leather and Vinyl-coated Upholstery Materials, 841 

Pace, Exrzasetu E. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 212 

Pakistan: Home Economists Aid Village Programs [ed.], 460 

Pan-American States Celebrate 70th Anniversary [ed.], 283 

Panorama of Home Economics, 87 

Participation in the Art World by Town and Country People, 
421 

Patient Care, NHC Considers Research in, 285 

Pattern Project for Indonesia, 42 

Paut, PauineE C., et al. Future Explorations in Home Eco- 
nomics, 643 

Peace: Food-For-Peace, 803 

Pearson, Mrs. Dorothy Dean: see My Job and Yours, 847 

Pennsylvania State University: Dean’s Letter Announces 
Curriculum Changes [ed.], 372 

Performance and Acceptance of Twelve Spun-Yarn and 
Filament Arnel Blouses, 269 

Perry, Beryi. Marriage in College, 767 

Personal Care Services: Conference Considers Aspect of 
Homemaker Services, 375 

Phi Upsilon Omicron Offers Graduate Scholarships [ed.], 
773 

Philosophy of Management, 16 

Photo Exhibit Now on Tour, “These Are Our Children” 
[ed.], 693 

Pickarp, EirzasetH Wuire. Reversal of the Natural Order 
College After Marriage, 850 

Pickett, Mary S, Evaluating Storage and Counter Space, 
85 

Pickett, Ratpu E. Why Go to Summer Session? 267 

Pies, Frozen Fillings for Quick Lemon Meringue, 350 

Pile Fabrics, Exploratory Construction of Synthetic, 687 
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Pillsbury: Pillsbury-AHEA Filmstrip to Be Shown at Denver 
Meeting [ed.], 459; see also Education in Essentials, 572; 
Pillsbury Announces Award for Junior Home Service 
Center for 1960 [ed.], 460; Pillsbury Announces Third 
Annual Awards Program [ed.], 773 

Place of Clothing Construction in the College Program, 
The, 340 

Plan Now for Annual Meeting in Denver, 119 

Planning for Nutrition Education in Elementary Schools, 259 

Planning Television Programs on Home Furnishings, 273 

Plans for Action [AHEA], Subject-Matter and Professional 
Sections, 578-583 

Popularizing the Food Additive Story, 342 

Porter, THELMA, et al. Programs for the Aging, 816 

Posters: see Home Economics Teaching Posters 

Poultry: Yield of Cooked Meat from Different Types of 
Poultry, 445 

“Powder Puff Derby,” Army Dietitian Flies in [ed.], 854 

President [AHEA], Report of, 532 

Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit of the American Home 
Economics Association, Report of the State, 531; see alse 
Standing Rules of, 594 

Presidents of Affiliated State Associations (1960-61) and 
Fall Meeting Dates, 586 

Preston, NaTHauie D. (and Henri Mae Younce). Home- 
maker Service and the Home Economist, 734 

Problems of Understanding Consumer Prices, 277 

Professional Sections [AHEA], Officers, 596; Reports: Col- 
leges and Universities, 544, 579; Elementary, Secondary, 
and Adult Education, 544, 579; Extension Service, 545, 
580; Health and Welfare, 546, 580; Home Economists in 
Business, 547, 581; Home Economists in Homemaking, 
548, 582; Institution Administration, 550, 582; Research, 
550, 582; College Clubs, 550, 582 

Professional Women, Financial Independence for, 91 

Program of the 51st Annual Meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association, 256, 346, 348, 426, 429 

Program of Work for 1960-62 [AHEA], 57 

Program Planning, New Directions Guide, 83 

Programs for the Aging [A Symposium], 816 

Proposed Revisions of AHEA Bylaws [ed.], 202 

Public Health: see Health and Welfare 

Public Image, You and Your, 514 

Public Inadequately Aware of Scientific Development, 46 

Public Relations: Public Relations and Communications, 775, 
840; Public Relations—Person to Person, 685; Public 
Relations Tip [ed.], 282; Public Relations Tip: Empha- 
size Breadth of the Program [ed.], 202; Wire Service 
Story Quotes AHEA President [ed.], 372; You and Your 
Public Image, 514 

Purchasing Clothing, Experiences in, see Money-Manage- 
ment Experiences of High School Students, 756 

Purpose: Are We Losing Individual Purpose? 621 

Putz, JOANNE O., et al. Electronic Cooking of Fresh and 
Frozen Broccoli, 161 


Q 
Quinn, Frances Reis. Significance of Consumers’ Textile 
Complaints, 253 


R 

Ravitz, Met J. The Aged in American Society, 414 

Ray, Exrzasetu. Teacher Concern Related to Teaching 
Effectiveness, 181 

ReaGAN, Barsara B. The Effect of Government Agricultural 
Programs on Family Living, 441 

Recipes: Want Homemakers to Try New Recipes? 764 

Recruitment: College Visit, 835; HEIB Group Sponsors 
Unusual Recruitment Project, 839; Pillsbury-AHEA Film- 
strip to Be Shown at Denver Meeting [ed.], 459, see also 
Education in Essentials, 572; The Recruitment Story— 
How and Where to Tell It, 829; see also Careers 
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Recruitment Story—How and Where to Tell It, The, 829 

RepMAN, Jupi. Colorado Awaits You—Plans for Annual 
Meeting and After, 448 

Rees, JANE L. College Students’ Interest in Education for 
Family Living, 763 

Reflections of an Honors Student, 281 

Rehabilitation: AHEA and ADA Plan Rehabilitation Work- 
shop [ed.], 202; Expanding the Services of the Home 
Economist in Rehabilitation, 732; Rehabilitation Work- 
shop, 731; see also Handicapped 

Rehabilitation Workshop, 731 

Rercuert, Anita: 4-H Club Youth Report on World 
Agriculture Fair, 456; The Recruitment Story—How and 
Where to Tell It, 829 

Report of the 13th Annual Conference on Aging, 771 

Reporting News of Home Economics Research of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, USDA, 38, 118, 272, 364, 450, 
684, 769, 852 

Representatives [AHEA]: Personnel, 600-601; Reports, 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
563; American Council on Education, 563; American 
Public Welfare Association, 564; American Standards 
Association, Council and the Consumer Standards Board, 
564; Coordinating Committee on Collegiate Problems of 
Teacher Education, 565; Coordinating Council of the 
Elementary, Secondary, and Adult Education Section of 
AHEA, the Home Economics Division of AVA, and the 
Home Economics Department of NEA, 565; Council of 
National Organizations of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 567; Fédération Internationale 
de l'Enseignement Ménager, 567; Future Homemakers 
of America, Advisory Board of the, 568; National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare, 569; National Council on 
Family Relations, 569; National Health Council, 569; 
National Project in Agricultural Communications, 570; 
National Safety Council, Colleges and Universities Con- 
ferences, 571; National Safety Council Home Safety 
Conference, 571; United States Committee for the United 
Nations, 572; Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, 
572 

Research: Birth Defects to Be Research Target, 27; Home 
Economist Is Official Hostess for Research House, 847; 
NHC Committee Reviews Research Fellowships Available, 
691; NHC Considers Research in Patient Care, 285; The 
Next Fifty Years in Home Economics Education Research, 
23; Nutrition Research in Home Economics, 737; Research 
Issue of the Journat or Home Economics, 153-236; Re- 
sponsibilities of Research, 159; Telephone Interviewing 
Used as a Research Tool, 108; see also Reporting News 
of Home Economics Research of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service, USDA 

Research Section [AHEA], Reports, 550, 582 

Resolutions from the 1960 Annual Meeting, 584 

Responsibilities of Research, 159 

Restaurant Association Holds Washington Meeting, 205 

Reversal of the Natural Order—College After Marriage, 850 

Ripper, Ciara A. Experimental Chair Used to Establish 
Measurements, 763 

Riptey, AcNes Fenster. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 216 

Rreset, L. JEANNE. Philosophy of Management, 16 

Rights of Child, UN Declaration of [ed.], 117 

Ritey, Verma M. Art—A Force in Home Economics, 813 

Rico, Jesste W., et al. Modification of Student Attitudes on 
Guidance-of-Children Scales through Classroom Teaching, 
185 

Rivers, Tuomas M., MD. Birth Defects to Be Research 
Target, 27 

Rock, Exrzasetu J., et al. Wrinkle Recovery Evaluation, 
103 

Rocers, Everett M. (and Gien H. Mircuett ). Telephone 
Interviewing Used as a Research Tool, 108 
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Rocerson, LANNiE C, (and Emma B. WuHITEFORD). Money 
Experiences of Ninth-Grade Pupils, 44 

Rokahr, Mary. Women in an Awakening Nation, 420 

Rose, ARNOLD M., et al. Programs for the Aging [A Sym- 
posium], 816 

Rose, Errnev. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 219 

Rose V. White Appointed to ASA Post [ed.], 692 

Rousu, Mitprep. UNESCO Meeting Selects “The Americas” 
as Topic, 206 

Ruer, Rutu R., et al. Programs for the Aging [A Sym- 
posium], 816 

Rules of the State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit of the 
American Home Economics Association, Standing, 594 

Rural Farm Aged Persons, Financial Security Among Wis- 
consin, 99 

Ryan, Mary S. (and MarrHa SHOWALTER MILLER) 
Mothers and Daughters Select School Dresses, 455 


Ss 

Safety: Carol Lane Awards to Encourage Traffic Safety 
[ed.], 114; Changes Correlate with Safety in Relation to 
Home Economics Programs [ed.], 50; School and College 
Conference Stresses Safety Programs, 121; Traffic Safety 
Conference, 771 

SAMENFINK, J. ANTHONY (and RuTH KRANZLER). Goals and 
Techniques of a Family-centered Laboratory Nursery 
School, 263 

Sandels, Margaret, Florida Building Named for, 115 

Scales: Modification of Student Attitudes on Guidance-of- 
Children Scales through Classroom Teaching, 185 

Scholarship, A Senior Looks at, 39 

Scholarships: AHEA’s International Scholarship Students 
“Encircle the World,” 245; Opportunities for Graduate 
Assistantships, Fellowships, and Scholarships 1960-61 and 
1961-62, 123; Phi Upsilon Omicron Offers Graduate 
Scholarships [ed.], 773; see also Fellowships 

School and College Conference Stresses Safety Programs, 
121 

School Dresses, Mothers and Daughters Select, 455 

Science: Using Science in Our Profession, 821 

Sciences, Know the Behavioral, 327 

Scientific Development, Public Inadequately Aware of, 46 

Scruccs, Mary Marcuenite. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 
212 

Sections, Professional [AHEA]: see Professional Sections 
[AHEA] 

Sections, Subject-Matter [AHEA]: see Subject-Matter Sec- 
tions [AHEA] 

Semnow, E.L.Len H., Listen! Don’t Detour Ideas, 721 

Senior Citizens, Nutrition Education for, 43 

Senior Looks at Scholarship, A, 39 

Seniors Practice Adult Teaching, College, 686 

Servicing of Appliances in the Home [A Symposium], 
825 

Seventh National Conference of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO, 206 

SHELDON, Gene. Workshop Experiments with New Textiles, 
110 

Shrinkage of Fabrics Containing Wool, Laundering, 359 

Significance of Consumers’ Textile Complaints, 253 

Summons, Avice Ann. An Elementary Challenge in Nutrition 
Teaching, 846 

Sister Mary Donata, O.S.F. School and College Confer- 
ence Stresses Safety Programs, 121 

Skit: College Visit, 835 

Smitn, Avice H. Report of 13th Annual Conference on 
Aging, 771 

SmitH, Bonnie P. Reporting News of Home Economics 
Research of the Agricultural Research Service, USDA, 
38, 118, 272, 364, 450, 684, 769, 852 

Situ, Joan Acton. Let Nothing You Dismay, 849 
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SautH, Luta E. Television Film Series on “Creative Textile 
Design,” 687 

Smith, Mrs. Leslie W. Home Economists Aid Village Pro- 
grams [ed.], 460 

SmiTH, Resecca. College Seniors Practice Adult Teaching, 
686 

Snow, Puyiuts R. (and Avice M. Brant). Frozen Fillings 
for Quick Lemon Meringue Pies, 350 

Social Welfare Programs: Programs for the Aging [A Sym- 
posium], 816 

Society, The Individual in a Changing, 79 

SoMMERFELD, Epna. CNO Meeting Considers Its Resources, 
207 

SonveL, Bess. A Field Theory of Communication, 719 

Southern Illinois University, New Building at [ed.], 283 

Spencer, Maset Smexr. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 
213 

Spending Money, Obtaining: see Money-Management Ex- 
periences of High School Students, 756 

Spring Meetings of State Home Economics Associations, 
122 

Staff Officers [AHEA], Report of, 534 

Standards: New Standard for Textiles, 435 

Standing Rules of the State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit 
of the American Home Economics Association, 594 

State Home Economics Associations: Presidents of Affiliated 
State Associations (1960-61) and Fall Meeting Dates, 
586; Spring Meetings of State Home Economics Associ- 
ations, 122; Statistical Report of State Associations, 593; 
see also News Notes 

State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit of the American 
Home Economics Association: Standing Rules of the, 
594; Report of, 531 

State Program Reorganized, New Courses Offered, 854 

Statistical Report of State Associations, 593 

STEELE, Manion H. AHEA’s International Scholarship Stu- 
dents “Encircle the World,” 245 

Storage and Counter Space, Evaluating, 35 

Stour, Evetyn E. (and Marcaret E. Gesuarpr). Per- 
formance and Acceptance of Twelve Spun-Yarn and 
Filament Arnel Blouses, 269 

Stronc, Dororuy HussEMANN (and Marcy J]. Woopsurn ) 
Home Frozen Fruits and Vegetables, 191 

Student Attitudes on Guidance-of-Children Scales through 
Classroom Teaching, Modification of, 185 

Student, Reflections of an Honors, 281 

Students Provide New Materials for Teachers [ed.], 692 

Sturm, Mary Mark. Youthpower Congress on “Food Comes 
First” Theme, 461 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOMEMAKER Services, AHEA HEALTH 
AND WELFARE Section. Many Home Economists Aid 
Homemaker Services, 205 

Subject-Matter Sections [AHEA], Officers, 595; Personnel, 
595; Reports: Art, 542, 578; Family Economics-Home 
Management, 542, 578; Family Relations and Child De- 
velopment, 542, 578; Food and Nutrition, 542, 578; 
Housing and Household Equipment, 543, 578; Textiles 
and Clothing, 543, 579 

Summer Employment: see Occupational Guidance 

Summer Experience: How to Gain Summer Experience in 
Hospital Dietetics, 40 

Summer Session, Why Go to? 267 

Summer Study Opportunities, 298, 361 

Summer Study Opportunities, April JounNaL to Feature 
[ed.], 49 

SuNvERLIN, Eprru M., et al. Children’s Attitudes Toward 
Food, 678 

Superior Majors, Achievement of, 249 

Survey Indicates Home Economics Favored, FHA, 770 

Swanson, Peart. Nutrition Research in Home Economics, 
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Sweeney, James P., et al. Electronic Cooking of Fresh and 
Frozen Broccoli, 161 
Synthetic Pile Fabrics, Exploratory Construction of, 687 


T 

TayLor, Berry. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 218 

Tay.or, JEAN S. Traffic Safety Conference, 771 

Taytor, M. Lee. Participation in the Art World by Town 
and Country People, 421 

Teacher Concern and Its Measurement, 177 

Teacher Concern Related to Teaching Effectiveness, 181 

Teacher Examinations, Home Economics Option in [ed.], 
50 

Teaching: Business and Educators Consult on Teaching 
Aids, 115; College Seniors Practice Adult Teaching, 686; 
Modification of Student Attitudes on Guidance-of-Children 
Scales through Classroom Teaching, 185; Students Provide 
New Materials for Teachers [ed.], 692; Teacher Concern 
Related to Teaching Effectiveness, 181; Teaching Aid 
Series Completed, 376; Teaching Posters Promote Finan- 
cial Understanding, 67; Why Graduates Stay in Teaching, 
443; see also Education, Home Economics Education, and 
Home Economics Teaching Posters 

leaching Aid Series Completed, 376 

leaching Posters: see Home Economics Teaching Posters 

Teaching Posters Promote Financial Understanding, 67 

Techniques of a Family-centered Laboratory Nursery 
School, Goals and, 268 

lelephone Interviewing Used as a Research Tool, 108 

lelevision, Explorations in Educational, 845 

Television Film Series on “Creative Textile Design,” 687 

elevision in Alabama, Home Economics on, 366 

relevision Home Furnishings, Planning, 
273 

Textile Handbook Published by AHEA [ed.], 853 

Textiles and Clothing: Abstracts from Periodicals, 58, 138, 
294, 384, 469, 701, 785, 862, see also 221; Abstracts of 
Doctoral Theses Relating to Textiles and Clothing, 220; 
Boys’ Jeans Made from Denims Varying in Weight and 
Fiber Content, 673; College Clothing Expenditures, 665; 
Developmental Level Related to Clothing Study, 451; 
Effect of Two Cleaning Methods on a Wool Knit Fabric, 
166; Exploratory Construction of Synthetic Pile Fabrics, 
687; Future Explorations in Home Economics [A Sym- 
posium], 643; Home Economics Teaching Posters, 148, 
149; Laundering Shrinkage of Fabrics Containing Wool, 
359; A Minimum College Wardrobe for a Freshman, 662, 
see also Correction, 853; Money-Management Experiences 
of High School Students, 756; Mothers and Daughters 
Select School Dresses, 455; A New Direction in Clothing 
Construction, 752; New Standards for Textiles, 435; 
Pattern Project for Indonesia, 42; Performance and Ac- 
ceptance of Twelve Spun-Yarn and Filament Arnel 
Blouses, 269; The Place of Clothing Construction in the 
College Program, 340; Significance of Consumers’ Tex- 
tile Complaints, 253; Television Film Series on “Creative 
Textile Design,” 687; T & C Teachers to Meet in Chicago 
{ed.], 693; Textile Handbook Published by AHEA [ed_], 
853; Workshop Experiments with New Textiles, 110; 
Wrinkle Recovery Evaluation, 103 

Textiles and Clothing Section [AHEA], Reports, 543, 579 

T and C Teachers to Meet in Chicago [ed.], 693 

Theory of Communication, A Field, 719 

Therapy Association Considers Behavioral Aspects of Dis- 
ability, 120 

“These Are Our Children” Photo Exhibit Now on Tour 
[ed.], 693 

Theses: Abstracts of Doctoral Theses Related to Home 
Economics, 1958-59, 208 

13th Annual Conference on Aging, Report of, 771 

Tuomas, Ruta ANN. What Can You Do? 112 
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Tompson, Henrietta M. (and Mary Nevicte EpMonps). 
A Minimum College Wardrobe for a Freshman, 662, see 
also Correction, 853 

Time: Use of Time and Money by Employed Homemakers, 
452 

Traffic Safety Conference, 771 

Training Home Economists for Equipment Positions, 365 

Treasurer [AHEA], Report of, 533 

Treece, ANNA Jean. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 220 

Trost, Lucite L. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 221 

Turkey Organizes Home Economics Association, 458 

Two Conferences on Consumer Interests, 285 

Two-in-One Course for Home Management Residence, A, 
754 


U 

Understanding Consumer Prices, Problems of, 277 

USSR, Educational Group Sponsors Tour to [ed.], 116 

United Nations: Official UN Engagement Calendar [ed.], 
50; UN Committee Chairman [ed.], 284; UN Day Ob- 
servances Planned for October 24 [ed.], 693; UN Decla- 
ration of Rights of Child [ed.], 117 

UNESCO Meeting Selects “The Americas” as Topic, 206 

USDA: see Reporting News of Home Economics Research 
of the Agricultural Research Service, USDA 

University of Arizona Dedicates New Building [ed.], 373 

University of Minnesota: Minnesota Renames Building Mc- 
Neal Hall of Home Economics [ed.], 692 

University of Missouri: Home Management Residence Uses 
Apartments, 275 

Upholstery Materials, Leather and Vinyl-coated, 841 

Use of Time and Money by Employed Homemakers, 452 

Using Science in Our Profession, 821 


Vv 
Vacation in Colorful Colorado, 203 
Value of Education Stressed at Georgia FHA Meeting, 45 
Van Arsdale, May: AHEA Charter Member Honored at 
Finch College [ed.], 116 
Vegetables: Home Frozen Fruits and Vegetables, 191; see 
also Food and Nutrition 
Venture into Unknown Called Graduate Work Appeal, 110 
Village Programs: Home Economists Aid Village Programs 
[ed.], 460 
Vinyl-coated Upholstery Materials, Leather and, 841 
Vivian, Vircinta M. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 218 
Vocational Guidance: see Careers 
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Want Homemakers to Try New Recipes? 764 

Wardrobe for a Freshman: A Minimum College Wardrobe 
for a Freshman, 662 

WARNING, Marcaret, et al. Future Explorations in Home 
Economics [A Symposium], 643 

Washington News, 8, 78, 158, 242, 322, 406, 620, 718, 802 

Week in Denver [Photographs], 526 

Welcome to Denver, 257 

Welfare, For More Effective Programs of International 
Health and, 690 

Werven, JANE. The Place of Clothing Construction in the 
College Program, 340 

Wuam, Georce Sims (and Pavutine Beery Mack). New 
Standard for Textiles, 435 
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What Can You Do? 112 

Wuirte, Guiapys, et al. Programs for the Aging [A Sym- 
posium], 816 

White House Conference, 323 

White House Conference on Aging to Be Held in Washing- 
ton Next Year, 90; see also 283, 755 

White House Conference on Children and Youth: AHEA 
Plans Participation in White House Conference [ed.], 49 
AHEA Youth Delegates Report on the White House Con- 
ference, 362; Appreciation for Conference Participation 
503; Implications of the White House Conference for 
Home Economists, 504; “These Are Our Children” Photo 
Exhibit Now on Tour [ed.], 693; White House Con- 
ference, 323; White Publications 
Offered to All [ed.], 114 

White, Rose V., Appointed to ASA Post [ed.], 692 

Wutrerorp, Emma B. (and LANNie C. RocERSON 
Experiences of Ninth-Grade Pupils, 44 

Why Go to Summer Session? 267 

Why Graduates Stay in Teaching, 443 

Why Should We Care about Our Community Zoning? 279 

WituriaMs, Carva S. Food and Drug Administration’s Con 
sumer Consultant Program [ed.], 772 

Witson, Maun. Living Arrangements for the Fourth Stags 
of Life, 727 

Wire Service Story Quotes AHEA President [ed.], 372 

Wisconsin: Financial Security Among Wisconsin Rural Farm 
Aged Persons, 99 

Women, Financial Independence for Professional, 91 

Women in an Awakening Nation, 420 

Women’s Bureau Invitation to June 
ence [ed.], 374 

Women’s Committee Discusses Civil Defense, 120 

Woopsurn, Marcy J. (and Dorotuy HussEMANN STRONG 
Home Frozen Fruits and Vegetables, 191 

Wool: Effect of Two Cleaning Methods on a Wool Knit 
Fabric, 166; Laundering Shrinkage of Fabrics Contain- 
ing Wool, 359 

Workshop Experiments with New Textiles, 110 

Workshops: Rehabilitation Workshop, 731; Workshop Ex- 
periments with New Textiles, 110; see also Summer Study 


House Conference 


Mone \ 


Anniversary Conte 


Opportunities 
World Agriculture Fair, 4-H Club Youth Report on, 456 
Wrinkle Recovery Evaluation, 103 


Y 

Yield of Cooked Meat from Different Types of Poultry, 445 

You and Your Public Image, 514 

Younc, SapyveE Pearv. Enrollment in Home Economics in 
Selected Negro Colleges, 667 

Younce, Henri Mae (and Natuauie D. Preston ). Home- 
maker Service and the Home Economist, 734 

Youth: see White House Conference on Children and Youth 

Youth Groups Honor Mildred Horton, 770 

Youthpower Congress on “Food Comes First” Theme, 461 


Z 
ZEASMAN, Mary, et al. Exploratory Construction of Syn- 
thetic Pile Fabrics, 687 
Zoning: Why Should We Care about Our Community Zon- 
ing? 279 


Zunicu, Micwaev. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 217 


The Journal Travels 


Each month, copies of the JournaL or Home Economics are mailed to mem- 
bers and subscribers in 73 different countries. Forty-three copies have been 
ordered for the Technical Cooperation Mission to India—just one of the organi- 
zations, libraries, and individuals overseas who receive the JOURNAL. 
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The Recruitment Story— 
How and Where to Tell It 


(Continued from page 832) 


Population trends indicate that student groups 
at all ages will continue to increase. For many 
years, the demand for home economics teachers 
has exceeded the supply. These facts heighten the 
possibility that the need for home economics teach- 
ers will never be saturated. Home economics 
teachers participate in the professional teacher 
salary scale, privileges, responsibilities, and civic 
stature accorded to teachers in all fields. 

Another advantage of teaching as a career choice 
is that positions are available in all communities, 
large and small. The teacher can expect to find 
employment wherever her interests—or her hus- 
band’s career—may take her. 

The teacher’s checklist for 


carrv some of these points: 


recruitment would 


Title Page for Volume 5: 


“THE RECRUITMENT STORY” 887 


Become an example for the developing girl who 


looks to some woman as a model. 


Assemble for the school library leaflets and bro- 
chures about home economics as a_ professional 
pursuit, and a directory of the colleges in the state 
where education in home economics may be ob- 


tained, 


Alert counselors and teachers of English and social 
studies to the availability of these career mate- 


rials. 


Invite members of HEIH groups to talk to classes, 


- career day programs, groups of parents in PTA 


meetings or in school assemblies. 


Help FHA section meetings to focus their program 
theme on the kinds of jobs which home economists 
pursue, possibly through a symposium by home 
economists in several different fields. 


Use as teacher aides girls who have expressed an 
interest in going into home economics after gradua- 
tion, to help strengthen their conviction about their 


choice of work. 


of the JOURNAL Available 


Those who plan to bind Volume 52 of the 


Jor RNAL OF HoME ECONOMICS 


Numbers | to 10 ( January to December, 1960) 


may obtain a title page for the volume by requesting it from 


JOURNAL OF Home EcoNoMIcs 


1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. 


Washington 9, D. C. 
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Public Relations and Communications 
Continued from page 840 


CALIFORNIA—Approximately 3,000 copies of 
“Unfold Your Future in Home Economics” and the 
“California Directory of Colleges and Universities 
Offering a Major in Home Economics” were sent 
to counselors, principals, librarians, and others. 
Next year it is planned to distribute similar material 
to offices of doctors and dentists, to beauty parlors, 
and similar waiting rooms. The California Home 
Economics Association and the California Dietetic 
Association sponsored a booth at the California 
State Fair at which time the CHEA movie was 
shown. 

The chairman of the guidance committee in 
CONNECTICUT gave a presentation on “Teaching 
a Unit in Home Economics Careers” at the fall 
teachers conference. This committee is preparing 
a career promotion kit and accompanying talk out- 
line to be made available to all home economists in 
the state. The Connecticut Home Economics Asso- 
ciation participated in a career booth at the Eastern 
States Exposition. 

ILLINOIS—The Association co-operated with the 
Chicago HEIB’s in planning a project at Evans- 
ton Township High School. The Illinois Dietetic 
Association, the Illinois Home Advisers Association, 
and the Illinois Vocational Homemaking Teachers 
Association all co-operated in the pilot study. The 
purpose of the career project was to make informa- 
tion on professional careers in home economics 
available to high school girls. The high school 
students were invited to spend a school holiday 
with home economists at their work, and the home 
economists also came to the high school for a 
weekly meeting to explain their jobs. An attempt 
was made to encourage counselors to attend these 
meetings and learn more about home economics 
careers. For more details of this program, see 
page 839. 

In KENTUCKY, 40 radio stations ran a tape 
recording concerning careers in home economics. 

LOUISIANA appointed chairmen of recruitment 
in 47 of the 64 parishes. They co-operated in the 
distribution to senior high school girls of 10,000 
copies of a brochure, “After High School, What?” 
Louisiana Home Economics Career Week was pro- 
claimed by the Governor. A kit of material was 
prepared for use by parish chairmen during Home 
Economics Career Week and throughout the year. 
Action was taken to encourage the teaching of a 
unit on “Careers in Home Economics” at the ninth- 
or tenth-grade level. 


December 1960 


MASSACHUSETTS—The HEIH Section held a 
career day to focus the mind, eyes, and future of 
college-bound girls on a career in home economics 
Home economists from 14 areas of the profession 
spoke briefly. Each college club in the state had 
a large display featuring academic and social as- 
pects of life on its campus. Ten business organiza- 
tions that employ home economists exhibited 
materials to show their work. Guidance counselors 
from more than 40 greater Boston high schools 
were invited to attend and bring along four college- 
bound sophomores or juniors. 

In MINNESOTA, emphasis was given during 
the year to the establishment of teams in each dis 
trict to be available for career talks. MHEA had a 
booth in the Education Building during the Min 
nesota State Fair. The colleges and universities 
section sent out a questionnaire concerning choice 
of a career to a selected group of schools in the 
state. Names of those girls who expressed an inter 
est in attending a particular college were sent to 
those colleges for whatever use they wished to 
make of the list. Money is being sought to do more 
work with the study. 

MISSOURI prepared a career sheet which em 
phasized research. 

NEBRASKA sponsored an essay contest for high 
school girls. The essay topic was “Career Oppor 
tunities in Home Economics,” and 86 girls entered 
Prizes of $50, $25, and $10 were awarded. 

The HEIB Finger Lakes Group of NEW YORK 
purchased 20 AHEA career packets and distributed 
them to city and county schools for use by home 
making teachers and guidance counselors. 

The NORTH DAKOTA Association prepared a 
packet of career publications for each home eco- 
nomics teacher and home economics extension 
agent in the state. 

In SOUTH CAROLINA, the recruitment com 
mittee is preparing slides showing careers in hom« 
economics in the state. 

TENNESSEE—AIl professional groups have pat 
ticipated in many career emphasis programs with 
high-school-age children and parent groups, thus 
helping to interpret home economics and make 
known opportunities for women trained in hom« 
economics. The home economists in business sec 
tion is continuing work on creating new jobs for 
HEIB’s, particularly with food stores. 

The WISCONSIN Association has re-issued the 
recruitment folder Your Choice—Home Economics, 
which contains information concerning programs 
of home economics in colleges and universities in 
the state as well as career information. 
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TEXTILE HANDBOOK 


A complete handbook for students, con- 
sumers, teachers, and all home economists 
who tell the fascinating story of today’s 
textiles to consumers, students, and adults. 
Written in easily language 
the Handbook covers textiles from fiber 
It gives special atten- 


understood 


through fabric. 
tion to the newer man-made fibers, new 
methods for handling yarns, procedures 
for the maintenance of fabrics, and impli- 
cations for the consumer. Special chap- 
ters discuss textile legislation, labeling, 
and standards for textile products. Lists 
of trade-mark names and descriptions 
help the consumer understand the char- 
functions of new and 


acteristics and 


specialized products. 


Prepared by 





108 pages $1 D5 per copy 


Members of the Textiles and Clothing Section of the American Home 


Economics Association 





1600 


Price per copy $1.25. 


Postage will be 


Contents 


Textile Fibers 

Fiber Identification 

Chemical and Physical Properties of Fibers 
Yarns 

Fabric Construction 

Finishes 

Dyes and Dyeing 

Fabric Design 

Fabric Definitions 

Maintenance of Fabrics 

Textile Labeling 

Textile Legislation and Trade Practice Rules 
Textile Standards 

Lists of trade associations and commercial firms 


Bibliography - Complete index 


Order from 


Home Economics Association 


N.W. 


American 


Iwentieth Street, Washington 9, D. C. 


Discount of 10 per cent allowed to bookstores 


charged on billed orders. 





At Ruby Foo’s in Manhattan... 


University of Michigan 
Medical ba ot | 

4400 Kresge ical 
Research Building 
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Sara Hervey Watts at 
Ruby Foo’s Den, New York City r 
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---now sweetened with Sucaryl 


Here, without a worry, weight-watchers can now 
enjoy the Cantonese genius for contrasting tastes and 
textures . . . even the incomparable flavor comple- 
ment of Sweet and Pungent Sauce (served here with 
Speckled Sea Bass). Ruby Foo’s now sweetens it with 
Sucaryl, and eliminates %4 of the calories! Sucary] 
is completely calorie free . . . yet you can’t taste 
the difference. 


FREE! . . . Calorie-cutting Recipes with Sucary!! 32 pages. Kitchen tested by 
Sara Hervey Watts! Simple, easy-to-follow. Now at your drug store, or 
write. Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois, for ample quantities 
plus free Sucaryl Samples 
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Ruby Foo’s Sweet and Pungent Sauce 


Makes 6 servings — saves 576 calories 


14 tbsp. cornstarch cups pineapple juice 
; tsp. garlic salt cup vinegar 
'6 tsp. Sucary! solu cup sour pickle chunks 
tsp. soy sauc green pepper, cut in 
thin strips 


Combine cornstarch and garlic salt. Add Sucaryl, stirring to 
make a smooth paste. Add soy sauce, pineapple juice and 
vinegar. Cook over medium heat, stirring constantly, until 
thickened. Remove from heat and add pickle, green pepper. 
Return to heat until warmed through 

Delectable also for chicken, shrimp, spareribs or pork, as well 


as for other kinds of fish. 





